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The Philosophy of Gaudapada 

( In Mahay ana Technology ) 

The position of Gaudapada in the history of Hindu Philosophy is 
unique. So far as the extant literature goes, he was the first to make an 
effort to explain the sruti from the standpoint of absolute monism which 
means, in short, that there is an eternal principle of absolute homo- 
geneity which is truly existent while the world of multiplicity is truly 
non-existent. This standpoint he has set forth in a metrical treatise of 
four chapters, called prakaranas, subjoined to the Mdndukya Upanisad, 
the smallest of the ten principal Upanisads. It was undoubtedly this 
treatise which gave Sankara the inspiration to explain all the ten Upani- 
sads in the same light, for he was not able to quote any other exposition 
of the sruti in support of his view and himself wrote a commentary on 
it. Indeed, Sankara was a disciple of Govindapada who was in the line 
of disciples of Gaudapada. 

Absolute monism one may deduce from the sruti when one has got 
an idea of it from somewhere else, but the sruti nowhere states it in its 
fullness. The truth of the universal principle called Brahma is no 
doubt the theme of the ten Upanisads , but they nowhere posit that 
the world which evolves in it is false in the sense of being non-existent. 
To say, as Gaudapada and Sankara have said, that true monism cannot 
rationally stand unless the world is considered really non-existent and so 
the sruti teaches absolute monism, is to beg the question, for here you 
first depend on a particular form of reasoning to get the idea of absolute 
monism and then impose it on the sruti. All previous commentaries on 
the sruti have been Ipst except the Brahmasutra . Our present know- 
ledge about them is limited to Sankara’s stray references to them. The 
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ancient commentary, called the Vrtti, on the Brahmasutra is also lost 
and here also we have to depend on Sankara’s references to it for know- 
ing its purport. None of these commentaries maintained that the sruti 
or the Brahmasutra taught absolute monism. And since the advent of 
Sankara great Hindu teachers have firmly declared that absolute monism, 
however logical it might be, is not warranted by the sruti. The sruti 
nowhere states that the world is non-existent, unborn, like a flower 
in the sky or a city of the Gandharvas, a dream a maya. 
But this is the proposition which Gaudapada seeks to establish in 
every one of the prakaranas or chapters of his book. In the 17th 
karika or verse of the 1st prakarana, the only chapter which deals directly 
with the contents of the Mandhkya Upanisad , he says, “This dual 
world is nothing but a maya." In the 31st verse of the 2nd prakarana , 
in which the unreality of the world is sought to be established on a 
consideration of the dreaming state, he says, “As a dream and a maya 
are seen, as a city of the Gandharvas is seen, so is the world seen by 
those who are proficient in the Vedantas.” At the outset (verse 2) of 
the 3rd prakarana he clearly states his proposition, “I shall establish 
unlimited, universal ajati (non-birth), how the things which are seen to 
be born on all sides are not born.” In verse 23 of the same prakarana 
he says that he will depend on reasoning in proving this propo- 
sition. The sruti speaks of creation equally from the born and from 
the unborn. What is undoubtedly in accordance with reasoning, that 
is the fact and nothing else. This 3rd prakarana he devotes mainly 
to the consideration of a number of passages from the Upanisads, seek- 
ing therefrom to establish that the sruti teaches an ultimate monistic 
principle and non-birth of the world. These three chapters together 
comprise 115 verses. 


Alatasantiprakarana 

The elaborate reasoning by which the proposition of non-birth is to 
be proved is reserved for the 4th prakarana , a chapter containing 100 
verses, that is, almost as big as the three previous chapters taken to- 
gether. In it are included some of the verses on dream of the £nd 

prakarana and, with slight variations, some verses of the 1st and 3rd 

prakaranas . It is called Alatasantiprakarana , that is the chapter on the 

quietude of the fire-brand, the meaning of which will come out in the 
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course of the exposition of the contents of the chapter. The chapter 
enunciates the principle of absolute monism in five verses and the rest of 
it is devoted to the proof of the proposition thus enunciated. 

The most important question for consideration here is, whence did 
Gaudapada get the idea of the non-birth of the world if he did not 
get it from the smti} In verse 31 of the 2nd chapter, which has been 
quoted before, he himself says that this idea was held by wise men 
proficient in the Vedanfcas, and so he was not its originator. Now, 
who were these wise men if they were not the orthodox commentators 
of the Vedantas and the Brahmasutra? It may sound strange at present 
to announce that these wise men were the Buddha and his followers, 
for since the disappearance of Buddhism and Buddhist literature from 
India we have been persistently taught by all the writers on Hindu 
Philosophy, great and small, that the Buddha was a great renegade who 
had absolutely no faith in the teaching of the smti and considered the 
world to i>e merely a flux of mentation with no abiding principle under- 
lying it, and that his followers gradually ended by proclaiming a theory 
of absolute nihilism which gave denial not only to an ultimate reality 
but also to the perception of the world. And this culminating madness 
the Hindu writers ascribed to the great Nagarjuna, who is said to be 
the founder of the Madhyamiki school of Buddhism, and preached 
the doctrine of Sunyata or Emptiness which he had learnt from the Maha - 
yana scriptures. But the days were different when Gaudapada lived 
probably in the 3rd or 4th century A.D. within about two centuries 
from the time of Nagarjuna. He accepted the Brahmavada of Yajna- 
valkya and other srauta rsis , supplemented it with the Ajativada of Buddha 
and his followers and finished with full fledged absolute Advaitavdda 
as is laid down in the Mahayana scriptures. He took for his 
text the shortest Upanisad in which the ultimate Brahma-prin- 
ciple is clearly set forth without any admixture of talks about creation, 
proceeded in tHe first three chapters to elucidate the Brahma-principle 
from the standpoint of Ajativada quoting the smti and Nagarjuna in the 
same breath and finished in the last chapter with a systematic summary 
of the Mahayanasutra. In this summary we find all the details of the 
theory and exposition of absolute monism contained in the voluminous 
Sutra presented within a short compass, remarkably well-arranged and 
retaining all the technicalities of the Sutra in expression and diction. 
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Noble indeed was the effort of Gaudapada and other Vedantists to bridge 
the gulf between the Aryajndna of orthodox Brahmins and the Arya - 
jndna of the Buddhist reformers, and so successful was it that even 
when the name of the Buddha was an anathema, Sankara, while 
he was leading the attack against Buddhism with his giant intellect and 
unflinching energy, was unwittingly preaching the Mahayana and pre- 
serving and elucidating its essence in his immortal commentaries. And 
for all this we are indebted solely to Gaudapada, for Sankara, though he 
never dreamt that absolute monism was Mahayana Buddhism, preached 
it on his authority. Now that v/e have the Buddhist texts discovered in 
foreign lands, it seems strange to us that, coming only about three 
hundred years after Gaudapada, Sankara was not struck by the pecu- 
liarly un -srauta character of his terminology. The result was that the 
terms of the Mahayana used by Gaudapada were misinterpreted 
Gaudapada himself was presented as an anti-Buddhist and his references 
to the Buddha were considered as references to anti-Buddhist wise men 
(the word bttddha literally means the wise man), it was only in the 
last but one verse that the term Buddha could by no means be inter- 
preted as a mere wise man, but’* here also by the displacement of a 
na, Sankara denied to the Buddha the excellent teaching which was 
his and his only. But inspite of all these vital defects in Sankara’s 
understanding of Gaudapada, he caught from him the principle of abso- 
lute monism, stuck to it and brought to bear such a fund of erudition 
and reasoning on it as has ever been the wonder of learned men. 

We shall present the reader with a skeleton of Mahayana technology 
to enable him to sec how closely Gaudapada has followed it. 


i, Samvrti and Paramdrtha 

Existence, reality (sattd) or truth ( satya ), which terms are almost 
synonymous from the philosophical standpoint, is two-fold, namely, 
samvrti and paramdrtha. Samvrti means convention or usage, and para- 
mdrtha means highest reality or ultimate reality. The truth of conven- 
tion underlies the world which is really unreal, while the truth of ulti- 
mate reality is the everabiding truth or reality. [Verses 57, 73 and 74 
of Aldlasdntiprakarana (henceforth abbreviated as Asp.) deal with samvrti 
and paramdrtha ] . 
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2. Parikalpita, Par at antra and Parinispanna svabhavas 

Existence is further subdivided, according to svabhdva or nature, into 
parikalpita (imaginary), paratantra (mutually dependent or 
relative) and parinispanna (absolute). These are also the three 
svabhavas according to the Lahkdvatdra. The Parikalpita svabhdva is the 
imaginary nature of illusions like a mirage and a flower in the 
sky. The Paratantra svabhdva is the relative or mutually dependent 
nature of the practical world wher all things are mutually dependent, 
nothing exists independently of all other things. The Parinispanna 
svabhdva is the absolute nature of the ultimate reality which is neither 
parikalpita nor paratantra, Parikalpita , or, merely kalpita, and para- 
tantra are subdivisions of samvrti while parinispanna is the same as 
paramdrtha which term is retained by Gaudapada in his delineation of 
the three svabhavas. [Verse 24 of Asp. speaks of paratantra existence 
while verses 73 and 74 speak of all the three forms of existence] . 

3. Five Dharmas 

Existence, subdivided into three svabhavas , is sub-divided into five 
dharmas or characteristic types. They arc — nimiita (form), ndma (name), 
vikalpa (discrimination), samyag-jhdna (right knowledge) and tathatd 
(siichness) 

Nimitta (form) — The word means cause and here signifies the world 
which binds a being to samsdra through attachment to it. Rupa is 
another word for nimitta which is translated into form or appearance 
meaning “that which reveals itself to the visual sense and is perceived 
as form, and, in like manner, that which appearing to the sense of 
smelling, tasting, the body or the Manovijndna is perceived as sound, 
odour, taste, tactibility or idea. (L. Siitra. s lxxxiii). It is an inner or 
outer object perceived by the mind alone or through any of the external 
senses. Or, better, it is a sensual or mental image which is called an 
object. 

Ndma (name) — A name is not merely the sound that is heard when 
it is uttered. As the sound it is a nimitta a form, an appearance, an 
object of hearing. But the real significance of a name lies in its intimate 
connection with the object which it denotes as well as connotes. In 
merely denoting it points to an object and in connoting it refers to the 
class and individual marks of the object which combine to pick it out 
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from other objects. A name is thus descriptive, serving to draw the 
attention of the person to whom ir is spoken to the object which it des- 
cribes. If a dog is called Caesar, the term is not merely a sound-form 
but is also descriptive of the significant general characteristics of the 
particular dog-object; otherwise, it would not refer to a dog and the 
particular dog. As a nimitta is a sensual or mental image, so a nama is a 
description in particular reference to it. Thus a nimitta and its nama are 
inseparably bound together. 

Vikalpa (discrimination) — “By ‘discrimination’ is meant that by 
which names are declared, and there is thus the indicating of (various) 
appearances. Saying that this is such and no other, for instance, saying 
that this is an elephant, a horse, a woman or a man, each idea thus 
discriminated is so determined” (L. Sutra , lxxxiii). Discrimination is 
that faculty of the mind which recognises or imagines distinguishing 
characteristic marks in objects and thus assigns names to them. It is 
what makes a being live in a world of nimitta and nama. The basic 
distinction underlying a person’s worldly existence is that between him- 
self the cogniser and his cognised world, the subject and the object, 
and on it depend all other distinctions, namely, those existing between 
the cognised objects. Hence discrimination is mainly concerned with 
the distinction between the subject and the object. 

These j:hree dharmas y namely, nimita 3 nama and vikalpa , constitute 
the parikalpita and paratantra svahhavas of existence, -the unreal reality, 
the samvrti . 

Samyag-jnana (right knowledge) — “By ‘right knowledge’ is meant 
this : when names and appearances are seen as unattainable owing to their 
mutual conditioning, there is no more rising of the vijnahas , for nothing 
comes to annihilation, nothing abides everlastingly; and when there is 
no more falling back into the stage of the philosophers, Sravakas and 
Pratyeka-buddhas, it is said that there is right knowledge.” (L. Sutra , 
lxxxiii). Right knowledge is where there is no thought of the reality of 
the phenomenal world of name and form, and no discrimination o£ sub- 
ject and object. It is knowledge in perfection, pure, eternal and univer- 
sal. It is unattainable but is revealed when the manovijfidna is destroyed 
by a thorough understanding of the unreality of the world. When it is 
revealed, the true existence, which is Tathata, is revealed, for it is one 
with it. Samyag-jnana which is knowledge itself is also samyaksattva. 
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that is, Existence itself to which Tathata (suchness) and other names are 
given according to different characters attributed to it. 

Tathata (suchness) — '‘When erroneous views based on the dualistic 
notion of assertion and negation are got rid of, and when the vijnanas 
cease to rise as regards the objective world of names and appearances, 
this I call ‘Suchness. * Mahamati, a Bodhisattva-Mahasattva who is 
established on Suchness attains the state of imagelcssness.” (L. Sutra , 
lxxxiii). Tathata or Suchness is the unchanging^, eternal, infinite, homo- 
geneous monistic principle which alone exists and nothing else. As 
such it is undefinable and is hence called Suchness, that is, Such-as-it-is. 
Every definition must perforce contain a statement of the characteristics 
of the object defined. But the Ultimate is characterless and so cannot be 
defined. Our language is, moreover, limited to the limitations of our 
sense-perception and so always dualistic, and cannot, therefore, exactly 
define the unlimited. Even such terms as eternal, infinite, homogeneous, 
monistic and unborn do not correctly define the Reality, for they are all 
terms of dualism, dichotomous, eternality refers to non-eternality, infinity 
refers to finiteness and so forth; but the Reality has nothing to do with 
the dualism of ctcrnality-non-etcrnahty and so forth. Nevertheless, we 
have to express it in language and this we do by attributing to it charac- 
ters contrary to the characters of worldly objects. We conceive and 
characterise it in a negative way. It is eternal because worldly objects 
are non eternal. It is suchness, that is, suclvas-it-is, because it is un- 
dcfinable while worldly objects are definable. It is Brahma, that is, uni- 
versal, or Dharmadhatu , that is, the universal basic principle in all 
dharmas, because worldly objects are isolated. It is Light, Conscious- 
ness, Knowledge, because the world is dark, unconscious, ignorant. It is 
fearlessness, because the world is frightful. It is Bliss, because the 
world is sorrowful. It is homogeneous ( sama ), because the world is 
heterogeneous. It is nirvana , because the world is samsara. It is the 
container of all merits because the world is so deficient in them. Again, 
there is the idea that because it alone exists while the world does not, the 
world which is perceived as existing is in it or of it. Hence it is called 
Bhutatathata (Existent-such as-it-is, absolute Existence), Alaya-vijnana 
(the home of the vijnanas , or repository consciousness), T athagatagarbha 
(the womb of Tathdgata ), Dharmadhatu (the material of the dharmas ), 
and Dharmakaya (the body of the dharmas ). It is Citta-matra, or, 
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Mind itself, because while it has no mentation it is the basic principle of 
the worldly mind which mentates (verse 27). It is V ijnana-matra, or 
Consciousness itself, because while it is not conscious of any object, it 
is the source of the worldly consciousness of objects (verses 45-47). Says 
Asvaghosa, “If the mind being awakened perceives an external world, 
then there will be something that cannot be perceived by jt. But the 
essence of the mind has nothing to do with perception (which presupposes 
the dual existence of a perceiving subject and an object perceived); so 
there is nothing that cannot be perceived by it (that is the world of re- 
lativity is submerged in the oneness of suchness). Thence we assign to 
Suchness this quality, the universal illumination of the universe (it is the 
Dharmadhatu ).” (. Awakening of Faith, p. 97). The Dharmadhatu , 
that is, the dharmas as Tathata , and the world, that is, the Dharmas as 
nimitta , nama and vikaipa, being thus in one sense contradictory and in 
another sense the same, the qualities which we attribute to the Dharma - 
dhatu with our eye to it on the one hand and the world on the other, 
must of necessity be incomprehensible, heterogeneous from the worldly 
standpoint and homogeneous from the transcendental standpoint. Hence 
Asvaghosa says, “There is no heterogeneity in all these Buddha-dharmas' 
(qualities of the Buddha) which, outnumbering the sands of the Ganges, 
can be neither identical (ekartha) nor non-identical' ( nanartha ), and which, 
therefore, are out of the range of our comprehension” [Awakening of Faith, 
p. 96).' But if we can turn our eye from the world with a deep convic- 
tion that it is not, our vision will land on the transcendent Such-as-it-is 
which is neither ignorance nor knowledge, neither samsara (birth-and- 
death) nor nirvana (emancipation), neither the dharmas nor the Dharma - 
dhatu. Hence the Buddha said, “The discriminated by discrimination 
exist not, and discrimination does not obtain; discriminiation being thus 
unobtainable, there is neither transmigration nor nirvana ’ (L. Sutra , 
Sagathakam 621). And, again, “In all* things there is no self-nature, 
they are mere words of people; that which is discriminated has no reality. 
Nirvana is like a dream, nothing is seen to be in transmigration, nor 
does anything enter into nirvana . ( L . Sutra, xxxiv). With an eye to the 
world we must say, “Suchness, emptiness, (reality-) limit, nirvana, the 
Dharmadhdtu, no-birth of all things, self-being — these characterise the 
highest truth” (Sagathakam 576). Taking out our eye from the world 
we have to say, “In the state of imagelessness ‘there is no reality, no 
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parikalpfta , no paratanlra, no five dbarmas no two-fold mind” (Sagatha- 
'kam 560). Nagarjuna formulated his eight ‘‘No’s” for defining the 
Ultimate Reality in these words : — 

ftref n 

I adore the greatest of speakers, the fully-enlightened one, who taught 
the Reality in which there is no destruction, no origination, no annihila- 
tion, no eternality, no one-thingness, no many-thingness, no coming in, 
no going out, mutual origination, quiescence of the multiple world. In 
the same spirit Gaudapada formulates his six “No’s” for the same 
purpose : 

«T * '< ^rrW3>: 1 

:t I q**rT*far 11 \^) 

No destruction, no origination, nobody in bondage, no devotee, nobody 
desirous of emancipation, nobody emancipated, this is the essence of 
paramartha (ultimate reality). 

Tathata, or, Suchness, is undefinablc. But, for that reason, we arc 
not to think that it is not, it is Such as-it-is. The sense of the verb 
“to be” is inherent in everybody, it is the springhead of every one of our 
activities, physical or mental. I can never reasonably say that I am not, 
for that very ‘saying’ proves that I am. In fact nobody feels his non- 
existence. But every thoughtful man feels that the form which his 
existence takes varies and in our worldly life we are concerned with only 
forms of existence which are impermanent and therefore unreal. Exis- 
tence itself must, for this reason, be different from the forms of exis- 
tence which are perceptible to us. In this sense the world is unborn as 
is the flower in the sky, without any substantiality or self-nature or 
atma, that is, permanent principle of individuality, in it. In another 
sense the worldly forms of existence are nothing but Existence itself as 
it appears to our worldly vision and are hence permanent and eternal, 
not as individuals and particulars but as the universal Existence itself 
which is consequently termed the Dharmadhatu . What has been said 
above about Existence itself is taie also about Light itself, named Citta or 
Vijnana , for they are one and not different — to say that there is existence 
that is not revealed amounts to saying that existence is not existent. It 

I.H.Q.j MARCH, 1947. g 
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is also Bliss itself, for here there n eternal rest from the conflicts of the 
dualistic world. The Buddha said, “When it is understood that there is 
nothing in the world but what is seen of the Mind itself, discrimination 
no .more rises, and one is thus established in his own abode which is the 
realm of no-work.” (L. Sutra, lxxvii). Thus Tathata is Existence, Light 
and Bliss, the three being one in ir although differently perceived in the 
dualistic vision. t This teaching is conveyed in verses 91 to 93 of Asp. 

The two dharmas, Samyag-jndna and Tathata , which are really the 
one absolute monistic principle, form the Parinispanna svahhdva of exis- 
tence, the true reality, the paramartha. 

UNimitta , nama and vikalpa (correspond to) Pari kal pita and Para - 
tantra svabhdvas , and Samyag-jndna , Tathata to the Parinispanna. 
(L. Sutra , xxiii). 

“Samyag-jndna and Tathata, Mahamati, are indestructible and thus 
they are known as Parinispanna \ (L* Sutra, Ixxxiii). 

As the dbarmas cannot be dealt with separately as independent ones, 
they are generally treated togethet throughout the treatise. Verses 24 
to 74 of Asp. are, however, devoted specially to nimitta, ndmd and 
vikalpa, and verses 75 to 100 to Samyag-jndna and Tathata. 

Three kinds of jndna — Laukika , Suddhalaukika and Lokottara 

In Laukika jndna there is object as well as perception, in Suddha- 
laukika jndna there is no object but there is perception, in Lokottara 
jndna there is neither object nor perception. 

Existence and knowledge go together, for existence is the object of 
knowledge, the knowable. In the dualistic world they are different, but 
in the monistic realm they are one. Hence corresponding to existence 
as samvrti and paramartha there is knowledge as samvrti and parajndtha, 
and to existence as Parikalpita, Paratantra and Parinispanna (or Para - 
mdrtha) there is knowledge as Parikalpita, Paratantra and Parinispanna 
(or Paramartha ). In the subdivision of existence into five dharmas, Para - 
mdrtha, the monistic existence, is subdivided, for easy comprehension by 
the unenlightened people* into Samyag-jndna and Tathata, but here know- 
ledge and the knowable being one and the same, the corresponding 
knowledge which embraces both of them in its transcendental and self- 
revealing grasp is calle 3 transcendental knowledge or Lokottara jndna or, 
simply, jnana . It is called in Mahayana literature Arya-jndna, or noble 
wisdom, and Prajnd or the highest knowledge. It is “the wise know- 
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ledge, the wise insight, the wise transcendental vision of the wise which 
is neither human nor celestial” (. L . Sutra lxix% “It is the inner realisa- 
tion by noble wisdom, of noble wisdom, and in this there is no thought 
of existence or non-existence” (L. Sutra xxiii and xxxv). It is inex- 
pressible, for here the triple distinction between the knower, knowledge 
and known vanishes and thus the?& is triple emancipation. It is know- 
ledge which is unattainable, for it is the eternal truth and infinite. 
Dualistic knowledge is divided into Laukika (worldly) and Suddhalau - 
kika (super-worldly) according as it refers to the gross perception of 
objects as they are perceived by ignorant people, or to the subtle or 
refined (suddha) perception of such advanced people as feel that objects 
arc unreal but are still not so firmly established in true jndna as to be 
able to give denial to their perception of them. He to whom the world 
is like a flower in the sky, never born, is the truly wise man possessed 
of Ijokottara jndna. [Verses 87 to 89 of Asp . deal with this tripartite 
division of knowledge]. 1 


The eight vijndnas 

The world and the super-world, as explained above, constitute the 
samsdra which is the play-ground of the triple combination of the per- 
ceiver, the perceived and perception, the light or consciousness which 
established a connection between the perceiver and the perceived. It 
is also the essence of the perceiver and the perceived, for on it 
depends their very existence. Transcendental knowledge is the spring- 
head from which issue the three conjoined streams of the perceiver, the 
perceived and perception. It is vijndna or vijndna itself (vijndnamdtra) 
and, as issuing from it, the three are also nothing but vijndnas. This is 
the monistic idea. Vijndna itself is the Paramdrtfaa while the three are 
samvrti. They are vijndna itself as it appears through the veil of 
ignorance which though obtaining in the samsdra since beginninglcss 
time is an unreality, a nothing. Thus vijnana can be divided primarily 


1 Ryukan Kimura in A Historical Study of the terms Hinayana and Mahd~ 
yarn and the Origin of Mflhdyana Buddhism (Calcutta University) says that 
the doctrine that both subject and object are existing^is of the Sthaviravddins and 
Sarvdstivadins , that subject is existing but object is not existing is the Yogacara 
doctrine ‘ that both are not-existmg is ihe Madhyamika doctrine (p. 185). 
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into two kinds, namely, paramdrtha vijndna and samvrti vijndna. Para - 
mdrtha vijndna is called Alaya-vijndna because it is the source of samvrti 
vijndna . It is also called Citta (Mind) or Citta-mdtra (Mind itself). 2 
The objective world is cittadrsya, that is Mind-sight, the sight of 
Mind, or what is seen of Mind itself. In many places Gaudapada 
has not used this term for the Objective world ( vide verses 28, 
64, 66). The subjective world is composed of Manas (the ego) 
and Manovijndna (ego-consciousness). Gaudapada has not used these 
terms, but has referred to the subject as fiva (living being), drk (seer) 
and grdhaka (cogniser) . Then there are the five vijndnas of the five 
senses. Thus in samvrti we have seven vijndnas, namely, Manas , Mano- 
vijndna and the five sen se-vijndnas, which with Vijndna itself, the Para- 
mdrtha, make up the number eight. For a fuller explanation of the 
terms of this classification it would be better to quote from the 
Lankdva tara-sutra . 

The Buddha says : — “With the Manovijndna as cause and supporter, 
Mahamati, there rise the seven vijndnas . Again, the Manovijndna is 
kept functioning as it discerns a world of objects and becomes attached 
to it, and by means of manifold habit, — energy (or memory) it nourishes 
the Alaya-vijndna. The Manas is evolved along with the notion of an 
ego and its belongings, to which it clings and on which it reflects. It 
has no body of its own, nor its own marks; the Alayavijndna is its cause 
and support. Because the world which is the Mind itself is imagined real 
and attached to as such, the whole psychic system evolves mutually 
conditioning. Like the waves of the ocean, Mahamati, the world which 
is the mind-manifested, is stirred up by the wind of objectivity, it evolves 
and dissolves. Thus, Mahamati, when the Manovijndna is got rd of, 
the seven vijndnas are also got rid of (L. Sutra liii)” 

The following analysis made by Asvaghosa is interesting and ins- 
tructive: — “By the law of causation ( hetupratyaya) in the domain of 
birth-and-death ( samsdra ) we mean that depending on the Mind (i.e. 
Alayavijndna) an evolution of ego (Manas) and consciousness ( Vijndna ) 
takes place in all beings. What is meant by this? In the all-conserving 


2 Gaudapada has used both the terms Vijndna and Citta for it, vide verses 
26-28, 45, 54, 72. 
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Mind (. Alayavijnana ) ignorance obtains; and from the non 'enlightenment 
starts that which sees, that which represents, that which apprehends an 
objective world, and that which constantly particularises. This is called 
the ego (Manas). Five names are given to the ego (according to its 
different modes of operation). The first name is activity-consciousness 
(Karmavijnana) in the sense that through the agency of ignorance an 
unenlightened mind begins to be disturbed. The second name is evolv- 
ing-consciousness (. Pravrtti r vijndna , that is, the subject) in the sense that 
when the mind is disturbed, there evolves that which sees an external 
world. The third name is representation-consciousness, in the sense that 
the ego (Manas) represents (or reflects) an external world. As a clear 
mirror reflects the images of ail description, it is even so with the re- 
presentation 'constriousness. When it is confronted, for instance, with the 
five objects of sense, it represents them at once, instantaneously and 
without any effort. The fourth name is particularisation-consciousness, 
in the sense that it discriminates between different things defiled as well 
as pure. The fifth name is succession-consciousness (i.e. memory), in 
the sense that continuously directed by the awakening consciousness (or 
attention, manaskdra) it (Manas) retains and never loses or suffers the 
destruction of any karma, good as well as evil, which had been sown 
in the past, and whose retribution, painful as well as agreeable, it never 
fails to mature, be it in jthe present or in the future; and also in the 
sense that it unconsciously recollects things gone by, and in imagination 
anticipates things to come. 

Therefore the three domains ( triloka ) are nothing but the self-mani- 
festation of the Mind (i.e. Alayavijnana which is practically identical 
with Suchness, Bhutatathata ). Separated from the Mind, there would 
be no such things as the six objects of sense. Why? Since all things 
owing to the principle of their existence to the Mind ( Alayavijnana ), are 
produced by subjectivity ( smrti ), all the modes of particularisation are 
the sclf-particularisation of the Mind. The Mind in itself (or the soul 
as Suchness) being, however, free from all attributes, is not differentiated. 
Therefore wc come to the conclusion that all things and conditions in the 
phenomenal world, hypostasised and established only through ignorance 
(avidya) and subjectivity (smrti) on the part of all beings, have no more 
reality than the images in a mirror. They evolve simply from the idea- 
lity of a particularising mind. When the mind is disturbed, the multi- 
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plicity of things is produced; but when the mind is quieted, the multi- 
plicity of things disappears. 

“By ego-consciousness (. Manovijndna ) we mean that all ignorant 
minds through their succession-consciousness cling to the conception of 
I and not-I (that is, a separate objective v/orld) and misapprehends the 
nature of the six objects of sense. The ego consciousness is also called 
separation-consciousness, or phenomena particularising-consciousncss, 
because it is nourished by the perfuming influence of the prejudices 
(asrava), intellectual as well as affectional. 

“While the essence of the mind ( vijndna ) is eternally clean and pure, 
the influence of ignorance makes possible the existence of a defiled mind. 
But inspite of the defiled mind, the Mind (itself)- is eternal, clear, 
pure and not subject to transformation. 

“Further, as its original nature is free from particularisation, it knows 
in itself no change whatever, though it produces everywhere the various 
modes of existence. 

“When the oneness of the totality of things ( dharmadhatu ) is not 
recognised, then ignorance as well as particularisation arises, and all 
phases of the defiled mind are thus developed. But the significance of 
this doctrine is so extremely deep and unfathomable that it can be fully 
comprehended by Buddhas and no others** (Awakening of Faith , pp. 
75 " 8 °)- 

The principle enunciated above is , strictly followed by Gaudapada 
throughout the prakarana. 

As regards the five sense vijnanas, the Buddha says; “The reasons 
whereby the eye-consciousness arises are four. What are they? They 
are: ,(i)The clinging to an external world, not knowing that it is of 
Mind itself; (2) the attaching to form and habit-energy accumulated 
since beginningless time by false reasoning and erroneous views, (3) the 
self-nature inherent in the vijndna, (4) the eagerness for multiple fofms 
and appearances. By these four reasons, Mahamati, the waves of the 
evolving vijnanas are stirred on the Alayavijnana which resembles the 
waters of a flood. The same (can be said of the other sense-conscious- 
nesses) as of the eye-consciousness. This consciousness arises at once or 
by degrees in every sense-organ including its atoms and pores of the 
skin; the sense-field is apprehended like a mirror reflecting objects, like' 
the ocean swept over by a wind. Mahamati, similarly the waves of the 
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mind-ocean are stirred uninterruptedly by the wind of objectivity; cause, 
deed and appearance condition one another inseparably; the functioning 
vijndnas and' the original vijndna arc thus inextricably bound up together; 
and because the self-nature of form etc. is not comprehended, Mahamati, 
the system of the five consciousnesses ( vijndnas ) comes to function. 
Along with this system of the five vijndnas 3 there is what is known as 
Manovijndna (i.e., the thinking function of consciousness) whereby the 
objective world is distinguished and individual appearances are distinctly 
determined, and in this the physical body has its genesis. But the 
Manovijndna and other vijndnas have no thought that they are mutually 
conditioned and that they grow out of their attachment to the discrinuna- 
tion which is applied to the projections of Mind itself. Thus the vijndnas 
go on functioning mutually related in a most intimate manner and dis- 
criminating a world of representations’ ’ (L. Sutra ix)}.‘ 

As regards the rise, abiding and ceasing of the vijndnas the Buddha 
says: — “There are two ways, Mahamati, in which the rise, abiding and 
ceasing of the vijndnas take place, and this is not understood by the 
philosophers. That is to say, the ceasing takes place as regards conti- 
nuation and form. In the rise of the vijndnas , also, these two are recog- 
nisable; the rise as regards continuation and the rise as regards form. 
In the abiding, also, these two (are distinguishable), the one taking place 
as regards continuation and the other as regards form. 

“(Further), three modes are distinguishable in the vijndnas : (1) the 
vijndna as evolving, (2) the vijndna as producing effects, and (3) the 
vijndna as remaining in its original nature. 

“(Further), Mahamati, in the vijndnas , which are said to be eight, 
two functions generally are distinguishable, the perceiving and the 
object-discriminating. As a mirror reflects forms, Mahamati, the per- 
ceiving vijndna perceives (objects). Mahamati, between the two, the 
perceiving vijndna and the object-discriminating vijndna , there is no 
difference; they -are mutually conditioning. Then, Mahamati, the per- 
ceiving vijndna functions because of transformations taking place (in the 
mind) by reason of a mysterious habit energy, while, Mahamati, the 
object-discriminating vijndna functions because of the mind’s discrimi- 
nating an objective world and because of the habit-energy accumulated 
by erroneous reasoning since beginningless time. 

“Again, Mahamatf, by the cessation of all the sonsc-vijndnas is meant 
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the cessation of the Alayavijndna s variously accumulating habit-energy 
which is generated when unrealities arc discriminated. This, Mahamati, 
is known as the cessation of the form-aspect ofi the vijndnas. 

“Again, Mahamati, the cessation of the continuation -aspect of the 
vijndnas takes place in this wise: that is to say, Mahamati, when both 
that which supports (the vijndnas) and that which is comprehended (by 
the vijndnas) cease to function. By that which supports (the vijndnas ) 
is meant the habit-energy (or memory) which has been accumulated by 
erroneous reasoning since beginningless time; and by that which is com- 
prehended (by the vijndnas) is meant the objective world perceived and 
discriminated by the vijndnas , which is, however, no more than Mind 
itself. 

“Mahamati, it is like a lump of clay and the particles of dust making 
up its substance, they are neither different nor not-different; again, it is 
like gold and various ornaments made of it. If, Mahamati, the lump of 
clay is different from its particles of dust, no lump will ever come out 
of them. But as it comes out of them it is not different from the particles 
of dust. Again, if there is no difference between the two, the lump will 
be indistinguishable from its particles. 

“Even so, Mahamati, if the evolving vijndnas arc different from the 
Alayavijndna , even in its original form the Alaya cannot be their cause. 
Again, if they arc not different the cessation of the evolving vijndna t will 
mean the cessation of the Alaya-vijndna , but there is no cessation of its 
original form. Therefore, Mahamati, what ceases to function is not the 
Alaya in its original self form, ‘but is the effect-producing form of the 
vijndnas . When this original self-form ceases to exist, then there will 
indeed be the cessation of the Alaya-vijndna. If, however, there is the 
cessation of the Alayavijndna 3 this doctrine will in no wise differ from 
the nihilistic doctrine of the philosophers.” ( L . Sutra , iv). 

The substance of these quotations is beautifully set forth in verses 45 
to 57 of Asp. through the illustration of a fire-brand. • 


Jnanendralal Majumdar 



The Subsidiary System in Bijputana* 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century the once powerful 
State of Jaipur was rapidly approaching dissolution. Its troubles were 
in a large measure due to the character of the reigning Prince, Sawai 
Pratap Singh (1778 — 1803). A modern historian observes “Sawai 
Pratap Singh had no brains, but was not harmless and quiescent like 
most other imbeciles; his folly burst out in capricious violence. Anti- 
cipating the decadent Nawabs of. Oudh, he used to dress himself like 
a female, tie bells to his ankles and dance within the harem. His 
time was mostly devoted to drinking and attending songs and dances 
sometimes he would sally forth at night with the ruffianly com- 
panions of his wine-cup, raid the houses of the bankers and jewellers, 
beat them and snatch away their money! In addition to his unkingly 
and unmanly vices, his reckless speech and violent temper alienated 
the proud Rajput nobility and they left his capital for their seats in 
shame and disgust.” 1 Naturally the administration became inefficient 
and corrupt. Powerful vassals like the Shekhawat chiefs and Pratap 
Singh Naruka of Macheri seized Jaipur territory. Mahadji Sindhia 
employed De Boigne’s battalions to realise tribute from Jaipur. 2 

In 1794 J. Pillet, a French military adventurer in the service of 
Sawai Pratap Singh, suggested the conclusion of an alliance between 
Jaipur and the East India Company. 3 In a letter addressed to Colonel 
John Murray, Military Auditor-General in Bengal, he observed, “I 
see nothing except a well-formed alliance between the Jaipur Rajah 

# For the Subsidiary System in Mtwar and Marwar see the present writer's 
articles in Indian Historical Quarterly, December- 1945, September- 1946. 

1 Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, vol. Ill, p. 337. 

Tod (Annuls of Amber , ch. Ill) gives a different view of Sawai Pratap 
Singh's character: “He was a gallant prince, and not deficient in judgment; 
but neither gallantry nor prudence couLl successfully apply the resources of his 
petty state against its numerous predatory foes and its internal dissensions." 
Collins describes .him as “a compound of pride meanness, cunning and 
avarice." [Poona Residency Correspondence , vol. VIII, No. 17a). See also Pillet’s 
remarks in Poona Residency \ Correspondence , vol. VIII, No. 1. 

. 2 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar, op. cit ., vol. Ill, pp. 340-345, 349-392. See also 
his articles in Modern Review, May-1934, February- 1944. 

3 Poona Residency Correspondence, vol. VIII, No. 1. 


I.H.Q., MAKCH, 1947. 
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and the Government of His Britannic Majesty and the East India 
Company — if they see their interest in it— that can avert the deluge 
ready to descend on the Rajah’s head, already preceded by a frightful 
tempest.” The Jaipur Raja’s requirements were thus defined by Pillet: 
“First a defensive and offensive treaty between him and the Company. 
Secondly, one of the Company’s representatives at his court. Thirdly, 
the supplying by the British of 7,000 fusils, etc., 2,000 musketoons for 
a corps of cavalry, and as many pistols, sabres or swords, bandaroles, 
ect. Fourthly, permission to raise or recruit [troops] in your territory 
or in that of the Nawab Wazir (of Oudh).” Pillet assured Colonel 
Murray that the acceptance of these terms by the British authorities 
would enable the Raja of Jaipur to support therp with 50,000 cavalry, 
besides the resources of his territory, “without asking for any return 
save a firm protection on the part of the Company and full liberty to 
enjoy his dominions in peace.” 

Colonel Murray’s view was that “the Northern Rajahs ought to 
be held up in their independence of the Marathas as a counterpoise 

but this • is chiefly to be effected by the Rajahs, through their 

own wisdom, by uniting to resist encroachments and by resolution to 
guarantee each other in their respective dominions.” 4 In a letter 5 to 
Sir John Shore, dated July 10, 1 794, he suggested the desirability of 
sending a Resident to the court of Jaipur. He observed. “The counte- 
nance of our Agent from the Government, to the Northern Rajahs, 
without any ties whatever, would serve to encourage them to unite 
and coalesce among themselves, by showing that the English wish 
them well, and have not any particular exclusive partiality for the 

Marathas, and if these last should understand that this Government 

* 

does not wish that the Rajahs should be crushed, there is some chance 
that the power of the Rajahs might in the course of a little time, be so 
consolidated, as to enable them to resist the depredations of the 
Marathas.” But Colonel Murray’s advice was not accepted by Sir 
John Shore, for he was not prepared to assume new responsibilities in 
violation of Pitt’s India Act. 6 

4 Of. cit., vol. VIII, No. 2. 5 Of. cit„ vol. VIII, No. 3. 

6 Section 34 of Pitt’s India Act laid down that “to pursue Schemes of 

Conquest and Extension of Dominion in India, are Measures repugnant to the 
Wish, the Honour, and Policy of the Nation.” See A. C Banerjee, Indian 
Constitutional Documents, vol. I pp. 68-69. 
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The policy of the British Government towards the Rajput States 
did not change c\ cn after the arrival of Lord Wellesley. In 1799 
Wazir Ali, ex-Nawab of Oudh, murdered the British Resident at 
Benares and took refuge in Jaipur territory. At the instance of the 
Governor-General, Colonel Collins, Resident with Sindhia, went to 
Jaipur to demand the surrender of the “assassin.” In the course of 
his conversations with the Resident, Sawai Pratap Singh “described, 
with much feeling, the oppressions and injuries that his subjects daily 
sustained from the rapacity and injustice of the Maratha chieftains, 
and concluded his speech with affirming that it was the earnest desire 
of himself, and several other Rajput Sardars, to form an alliance with 
the Honourable Company.” Colonel Collins replied that he was not 
authorised by the Governor-General “to enter upon any subject of 
importance, which involved matters foreign to the object of his present 
mission.” Wazir All was surrendered and taken to Calcutta. 7 

In the meanwhile the Marathas continued to ravage Jaipur territory. 
In 1800 the combined army of Jaipur and Jodhpur suffered a serious 
defeat in the battle of Malpura. 8 Sawai Pratap Singh made peace on 
payment of 25 lakhs of rupees. It was clear that the policy of resisting 
the Marathas could not be continued if external assistance was not 
available. 

Sawai Pratap Singh died in 1803 an ^ was succeeded by Sawai Jagat 
Singh, whomTod 0 describes as “the most dissolute prince of his race 
or of his age.” He was infatuated with an “Islamic concubine” called 
“Ras-caphoor”, whom he “formally installed as queen of half of his 
dominions and actually conveyed to her in gift a moiety of the 
personality of the crown, even to the invaluable library of the illustri- 
ous Jey Singh, which was despoiled, and its treasures distributed 
amongst her base relations.” Coins were struck in her name. The 
Raja not only rode with her on the same elephant, but demanded from 
his nobles those forms of respect towards her which were paid only to 
the legitimate queens. Heavy fines were imposed on those nobles 
who refused to respect her as a queen. 10 Naturally the nobles “held 

7 Poona Residency Cofrespondcnde, vol. VIII, No. 183, 184, 186-191A, 
193-198. 

8 See Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s article in Modern Review , July, 1943. 

9 Annals of Amber \ ch. III. 

to Subsequently the Raja lent hi> car to “a „ report injurious to the fair 
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both his authority and his person in utter contempt" and entertained 
serious thoughts of deposing him. The condition of the country was 
miserable. Tod says, “The lofty walls which surrounded the beautiful 
city of Jey Singh were insulted by every marauder; commerce was in- 
terrupted and agriculture rapidly declined, partly from insecurity but 
still more from the perpetual exactions of his minions/’ 11 Such was 
the Prince who “continued to dishonour the gadi of Jey Singh” until 
his death (December 21, 1818). 

Tod speaks enthusiastically of “the enlarged and prophetic views 
of Marquess Wellesley, which suggested the policy of uniting all 
the regular governments in a league against the predatory powers.” 12 
The “predatory powers” were, of course, the Marathas, specially 
Sindhia and Holkar, whose relations with the P ndaris were well- 
known. The “league” of “regular governments” was, naturally, to 
be organised and led by the British Government. The format on of 
such a “league” was rendered necessary by the Second Anglo Maratha 
War. The Marathas were to be excluded from Hindustan by uniting 
the Rajput Princes in Subsidiary Alliances with the British Govern- 
ment. This change in British policy was responsible for the conclusion 
of treaties with Jaipur and Jodhpur 13 in 1803. Continually ravaged 
by the troops of Sindhia and Holkar, Jaipur readily accepted the 
guarantee of protection wh ch “a firm and permanent friendship and 
alliance” with the East India Company seemed to imply. The treaty 
was ‘settled’ by General Lake, signed by him on December 12, 1803, 
and ratified by Lord Wellesley on January 15, 1804. 

Article 1 of the treaty established “a firm and permanent friend- 
ship and alliance” between the East India Company and the Raja of 
Jaipur. Article 2 laid down that “the friends and enemies of one of 
the parties shall be considered the friends and enemies of both.” 
Thus Jaipur was clearly entangled in the Anglo-Maratha struggle. 
The Company promised not to interfere in the internal administration 
of Jaipur, and no tribute was to be demanded from the Raja. 


fame of his Aspasia” and condemned her to “the castle allotted for criminals” 
(the prison of Nahrgarh). 

11 Annds of Amber, ch. III. 12 Op. tit., ch. IV, 

13 Lord Wellesley refined to conclude an alliance with Mcwar. See A. C. 
Ranerjee, Rajpnt Studies, pp.* 168-169. 
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(Article 3), Article 4 was obviously directed against the Marathas; 
“In the event of any enemy of the Honourable Company evincing ^.a 
disposition to invade the country lately taken possession of by the 
Honourable Company in .Hindostan, Maharajah Dheeraj sh^li! send 
the whole of his forces to the assistance of the Company’s army, and 
shall exert himself to the utmost of his power in repelling the enemy, 
and shall neglect no opportunity of proving his friendship and attach- 
ment.” Al! disputes between Jaipur and any other State were to be 
submitted to the British Government for amicable settlement. If the 
British Government failed to settle the dispute owing to “the obstinacy 
of the opposite party,” the Company would grant military assistance to 
Jaipur, provided the Raja “took upon himself the charge of the ex- 
pense of such aid, at the same rate as had been settled with the other 
Chieftains of Hindostan.” (Article 5). Military cooperation was hardly 
to be distinguished from subordination, for the Raja agreed “to act 
during the time of war, or prospect of action, agreeably to the advice 
and opinion of the Commander of the English army which may be 
employed with his troops.” (Article 6). The Raja engaged not to 
“entertain in his service, or in any manner give admission to, any 
English or French subjects, or any other person from among the 
inhabitants of Europe, without the consent of the Company’s govern- 
ment.” (Article 7). 

Although there were complaints from the British side, 15 yet it 
seems that, on the whole Sawai Jagat "Singh loyally fulfilled the 
demands preferred by the Company’s officers engaged in hostilities 
against Hoikar. Aitchison says, “That Chief fulfilled his obligations 
very imperfectly, and Lord Cornwallis, who had resolved to abandon 
the system of subsidiary alliances, declared the connection with Jaipur 
to be dissolved, and withdrew from that State the protection of the 
British Government. But before this resolution had been communicated 
the Maharaja had retrieved his credit by heartily co-operating against 
Hoikar with Lord Lake, who had thereupon assured him of continued 
support. The policy of Lord Cornwallis, however, was followed by 


14 Aitchison, Treaties , Engagements and Sfmds, vol. HI, 4th. ed., pp, 
102-103. 

15 Secret consultations, July n, 1805, No. 2. (Imperial Record Department, 
New Delhi). 
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Sir George Barlow who, notwithstanding the remonstrance of 'Lord 
Lake based on grounds both of general policy and of good faith, dis- 
solved the alliance with Jaipur.” 1 * In July, 1806, the alliance with 
Jaipur was repudiated, and “the principal* States of India” were 
“apprized of the grounds” on which this decision of the Governor- 
General was based. 17 That these “grounds” did not satisfy some of 
the most well-informed and efficient officers of the Company is clear 
from the following statement of Tod : “The Jcypur Court retained 
a lively, but no grateful remembrance, of the solemn obligations we 
contracted with her in 1803, and the facility with which we extricated 
ourselves from them when expediency demanded, whilst we vainly 
attempted to throw the blame of violating the treaty upon our ally.” 18 
Aitchison says, “The expediency of the dissolution of this alliance was 
considered to be very questionable by the Home Government, who in 
1813 directed that Jaipur should again be taken under protection if 
an opportunity afforded.” 19 

The reports sent by Captain Sturrock, Acting Resident at Jaipur, 
were primarily responsible for the repudiation of this alliance by the 
Supreme Government. Holkar’s movements in Hindustan placed the 
Jaipur Durbar in a very difficult situation. In June, 1805, Holkar 
threatened that “as the Raja did not join him in endeavouring to reduce 

the British power within its limits he would destroy his country.” 

This letter was shown to Captain Sturrock in order to convince him 
that the Jaipur Durbar d d not “hold any improper correspondence 
with the enemy.” But the Resident was not convinced. He reported 
to the Governor-General that the Rulers of Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur 
were willing to form an anti-British coalition. 20 This suspicion was 
strengthened in October, 1805, w ^ en Sawai Jagat Singh hesitated, 
on various pretexts, to send Ivs troops to join a British detach- 
ment. Captain Sturrock plainly told him that “his professions, con- 
tradicted by his actions, would not obtain credit with the British 
Government, which had experienced his insincerity and the little reliance 
that could be placed on his assertions.” The Raja was accused 

1 6 Aitchison of. dt. y voi. III, pp. 89-90. 

17 Secret Consultations, February 13, 1807, No, 68. 

18 Tod, op. at., ch. IV. 19 Aitchison, op. cit. t vol. Ill, p. 90. 

20 Secret Consultations, July 11, 1805, No. 2. 
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of allowing Holkar to draw supplies form Jaipur territory. This charge 
he “denied with much earnestness,” but in vain. The Resident 

concluded a not very pleasant interview with the Raja by declar- 
ing that “if he pursued a different line of conduct in future, to 

that which good faith and a regard to his 'own interests required,” 

* the British Government would “abandon an alliance which from its 

nature must prove either very useful or very burdensome.” 21 A few 
days later the Raja was assured that, “although the treaty would be 
dissolved by any delay or evasion on his part in performing the con- 
ditions of it, Government entertained no intention of attacking him 
or deviating in any manner from the general friendship which has so 
long subsisted between the two states.” 22 

When the treat* was actually dissolved, the charges officially 
levelled against the Raja were answered by him in a letter 2,1 received 
by the Supreme Government on January 12, 1807. He was accused 

of “intentional delay and neglect” for lus failure to co-operate with 
his troops at the siege of Bharatpur. He replied that during the siege 
he had not received any communication from the Commander-in- 
Chief requiring the assistance of his troops. The Commander m- 
Chief merely asked him to station his troops on the frontier, and 
“in the event of any attempt on the part of the enemy to pass through 
Jaipur territory, to appear and arrest his progress. 1 As Holkar did not 
proceed towards Jaipur, the Jaipur troops stationed on the * frontier 
could do nothing. When Holkar turned to Rajputana after some delay, 
the Jaipur Durbar remained inactive in accordance with the advice of 
Major-General Jones. This “political connivance” was later on con- 
s dered “in a wrong light” by the Commander in-Chief. The Raja 
added that he had stationed his officers at different places to furnish 
supplies, whenever they were procurable, for the British troops. In 
conclusion he observed, “With the utmost sincerity of heart, I have 
fulfilled every obligation of my alliance with the British Government 
and I have positively rejected the propositions of the Southern Chief 
who sought an alliance with me.” This explanation did not satisfy 
the authorities at Calcutta. 

21 Secret Consultations, December 31, 1805, No. 2. 

22 Secret Consultations, December 31, 1805, No 14. 

23 Political Consultations, January 15, 1807, No. 82.(Imperi&! Record De- 
ment, New Delhi). 
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The dissolution of the alliance left Jaipur a prey to the Marathas 
and the Pindaris. Instead of trying to save his kingdom from their 
depredations, Sawai Jagat Singh involved himself in a desperate 
struggle with Man Singh of Marwar, who was his rival for the hand 
of Krishna Kumati, a princess of Mewar. 2 ' 1 He continued to pray for 
British assistance, but Lord Minto scrupulously followed the policy of* 
non intervention_in relation to Rajputana. Seton, Resident at Delhi, 
through whom the vakils of Jaipur sent their prayer to Calcutta, wrote 
to the Supreme Government on July 15, 1809, “I am very sensible of 
the political advantage of conciliating the Chiefs of the Rajput States 
to the westward of the British possessions, more especially those situated 
towards the Indus. If the powerful Rajas of Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udai- 
pur — supporting the government o^ the latter country to be onc^ more 
organised, — and the petty chiefs of Bikaner and Jaisalmcr and the ruler 
of Bahawalpur were cordiallv attached to us, a barrier might be formed 
aga nst invasion.” 20 Two years later Metcalfe, Seton ’s successor, wrote 
”It is impossible to live in this par-: of India and to see the scenes which 
pass before our eyes without regretting that the Rajput States are not 
under our protection. A confederation of the Rajput States under the 
protection of the Central Government must be a favourite object with 

every man who has any charge oL political duties in this quarter It 

would connect the Bengal and Bombay territor es by a country that might 

then be. considered for all political and military purposes our own 

It would deprive the vagabond armies of India (i.e., the Pindaris) of their 

principal resource for ravage and plunder The intervention of the 

Rajputs under our influence would prevent any co-operation between 
those Northern and Southern powers that we have reason to suppose 
ill affected towards us.” 20 But Lord Minto decided that ”110 considera- 
tion of advantage, however alluring,” should tempt the British Govern- 
ment to depart from “a scrupulous adherence to the obligations of its 
engagements.” 27 Although the treaty of 1805 prevented the British 
Government from concluding alliances with Mewar, Marwar and 


24 See A. C. Bancrjee, Rajput Studies , pp. 234-263. 

25 Political Consultations, August 5, 1809, No. 1. 

26 Secret Consultations, July 12, 1811, No. 1. 

27 Op. cit ., No. 2 t 
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Kotah, there was no such obstacle in the case of Jaipur. Lord Minto 
obviously put all the Rajput States in the same category. 

!t has been pointed out above that in 1813 the Home Government 
directed that an alliance should again be concluded with Jaipur if an 
opportunity afforded. “But, owing to the outbreak of the wan with 
Nepal, it was considered better to postpone any such measure until it could 
be adopted as part of the general scheme for the suppression of the 
Pindaris.” 28 Immediately after the conclusion of the treaty of Sagauli 
Lord Hastings recorded in an elaborate Minute 2 '* (April 13, 1816) his 
view that Jaipur should be taken under British protection in order to 
prevent Sindhia or Amir Khan from consolidating their hold over that 
State. Metcalfe was authorised to conclude a treaty with Jaipur without 
delay.’’* 0 

Metcalfe was in full sympathy with the new policy initiated by Lord 
Hastings. The instructions* 1 issued to him on April 20, 1816, were bold 
as well as precise. The negotiations were to be “conducted in such a 
manner as to render evident to the Raja that it is his interest and not 
that of the British Government that is principally concerned in their 
success, that we are yielding to his solicitations and not seeking our own 
advantage.* * He was to be solemnly warned that to deserve the 
benefits of our alliance” he must “enter into it with a firm resolution to 
adhere in all events to the British Government. The price demanded 
by Lord Hastings from the Raja of Jaipur was defined in the following 
words: “the establishment of a British force in the country, the whole 
or a large proportion of the expenses of which is to be borne by the 
Raja; a control over the conduct of the exterior relation of that Govern- 
ment; exclusion from Jaipur territory of all foreign influence an.d power; 
and the disposal of the military power and resources of Jaipur for all 
purposes connected with the alliance and the general welfare of the two 
States.” The British Government must have the right to introduce 
into Jaipur territory at all times any number of troops it may deem 
requisite for the furtherance of the common interests of the two States, 


28 Aitchisort, Of. at., vol. Ill, p. 90. 

29 Secret Consultations, April 20, 1816, No. 1. 

30 Among the members of the Governor-General s Council Edmonstone 
opposed this proposal. (Secret Consultations, April 20, 1816, No. 2). 

31 Secret Consultations, April 20, 1816, No. 6. 
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but it should be declared that the Raja will not be subjected to any 
additional charge on this account, except when the troops are aug- 
mented at his express solicitation or for objects exclusively his own.” 
The amount of subsidy was to be fixed with reference to the 1 financial 
condition of Jaipur; it was not to be placed “on such a note as would 
render the punctual discharge of it a matter of difficulty/ * In addition 
to the subsidiary force, the Raja should be asked to maintain a body 
of troops “to be at the disposal of the British Government for purposes 
of common interest.” With regard to the control of external relations, 
the British Government must regulate the payment of tribute, if any, 
by Jaipur to Sindhm and Holkar. The British Government, on its part, 
would defend the Raja against all enemies, foreign and domestic, and 
guarantee the integrity and “independence of his territory.” 

When negotiations were opened it was found that Sawai Jagat Singh 
was reluctant to enter nto a fresh alliance. The repudiation of the 
alliance of 1803 was not forgotten. Tod says, “A circumstance that 
tended to increase this distrust was our tearing Vizier Alii from his sanc- 
tuary at Jaipur, which has cast an indelible stain upon the Cuchwaha 
name sirna, or ‘sanctuary,’ when claimed by the unfor- 

tunate or criminal, is sacred in the eye of the Rajpoot. This trust we 
forced the Jeypur state to violate, though she was then independent ol 
us. It was no excuse for the act that the fugitive was a foul assassin : we 
had no right to demand his surrender.”'* 2 The tribute demanded by 
Metcalfe — one-fifth of the gross revenues, together with, a “prospective 
increase” of nearly one-third of all surplus revenue beyond 40 lakhs — 
was considered V high rate of insurance for protection.” Tod adds, 

“ there were abundance of private and individual motives arrayed 

in hostility to the British offer, hor example : the ministers dreaded the 
surveillance of a resident agent, as obnoxious to their authority and 
influence; and the chieftains, whom rank and ancient usage kept at court 
as the counsellors of their prince, saw in prospect the surrender of 
crown-lands, which fraud, favour, or force had obtained for them/ M,< 
But “the increasing necessities of the State; the example of its neighbours 
and the apprehension of being excluded from British protection; the 
continued exactions of Amir Khan’s troops, who were permitted to 


32 Annals of Amber , ch. IV. 


33 Op. cit. 
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remain in the country till Jaipur should enter into the general scheme 
of suppressing the Pindans; and the arrangements in progress for forming 
separate engagements with the small States depending on Jaipur, — all 
these concurring causes led at length to Maharaja Jagat Singh’s accept- 
ing* 1 a Treaty'*'* on the 2nd April 1818, by which the protection of the 
British Government was extended to Jaipur.’ Mb 

Article 1 provided for “perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of 
interest” between the Company and the ruler of Jaipur, and added that 
“the friends and enemies of one party shall be the friends and enemies 
of both parties.” By Article 2 the British Government engaged “to pro- 
tect the territory of Jcyporc and to expel the enemies of that principality.” 
By Article 3 the Raja promised to “act in subordinate co-operation with 
the British Government and acknowledge its supremacy” and to main- 
tain no connection with other Chiefs and States. Bv Article 4 he en- 
gaged not to “enter into negotiation with any Chief* or State without 
the knowledge and sanction of the British Government.” All disputes 
between Jaipur and other States were to “be submitted to the arbitra- 
tion and award of the British Government.” (Article 5). Article 6 re- 
gulated the question of ‘tribute: “The first year— in consideration of 
the depopulated state of the country — nothing. The second year — four 


lakhs . The third year 1 — five. The fourth year — six. The fifth year- — 
seven. The sixth year and ever afterwards — eight, until the Raja s 
revenue should exceed forty lakhs , when, in addition to eight lakhs , we 
should receive five-sixteenth of all die revenue above forty lakhsT A1 In 
addition to tribute, Jaipur undertook to “furnish troops according to its 
means, at the requisition of the British Government. (Article j). Article 
8 ran as follows: “The Maharaja and his heirs and successors shall 
remain absolute rulers of their territory and their dependents according 
to long established usage and the British civil and criminal jurisdiction 
shall not be introduced into that principality.” 

Tod points out the far-reaching implications of the treaty in the 


34 For the negotiations see A. C. Banctjcc, Rajput Studies, pp. 272-293. 

35 Aitchison, op. cit., vol. Ill, pp. 104- 105. 

36 Aitchison, op. cit., vol. Ill, p. 90. 

37 Secret Consultations, April 17, 1818, No. 74. 

In this arrangement the Jaipur Court “saw, instead of the generous Briton, 
a sordid trafficker of mercenary protection, whose rapacity transcended that 
of the Maharatta.” (Tod, Annals of Amber > ch. IV). 
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following words: “Both the sixth and seventh articles contain the 
seeds of disunion, whenever it might suit the chicanery or bad faith of 
the protected, or the avarice of the protector. The former has already 
been called into operation, and the ‘absolute rulers’ of Jeypur have been 
compelled to unfold to the resident agent the whole of their financial 
and territorial arrangements, to prove that the revenues did not exceed 
the sum of forty lakhs, as of the sum in excess (besides the stipulated 
tributary fifth ) our share was to be three-sixteenths .” 28 As in the case 
of several other Rajput States/ 5 ’ the British Government had to “arbitrate 
the difference between the Raja (of Jaipur) and his vassals on the sub- 
ject of the usurpations from the crownlands.” Here the arbitration was 
“easy, and left no unpleasant feeling.’ MU “But,” says Tod, “when we in- 
termeddled with the intrigues respecting the succession, our ignorance 
of established rights and usage rendered the interference offensive, and 
made the Jeypur chiefs repent the alliance which temporary policy had 
induced their prince to accept .” 41 

Sawai Jagat Singh died on December 21, 1818, without leaving any 
natural or adopted heir. On the morning succeeding his death a minor 
named Mohan Singh , 42 a distant relative of the ruling family, wn? in- 
stalled on gadi by the chief eunuch of the rawula 4:i (seraglio) — a man 
named Mohan Nazir — who at that time held the reins of power in his 
Lands. Tod describes him as ' a man of considerable vigour of under- 
standing and not without the reputation of good intention in his ad- 
it frustration of affairs.” But the selection of Mohan Singh’s successor 
“savoured more of self-interest than of loyalty.” Tod himself says, “The 
youth was but nine years of age and a long minority, with the exclusive 
possession of power, suggested the true motives of the Nazir .” 14 The 
Nazir declared that the adoption of Mohan Singh was in conformity to 

38 Annals of Amber , ch. IV. 

39 For Mewar see the present writer’s article in Journal of Bihar Research 
Society , vol. XXXI, Part IV, 1945. 

40 Tod, Annals of Amber , ch. IV 41 Of. cit. 

42 Son of Manohar Singh, Raja of Narwar, “who was chased from his 
throne and country by Smclhia”. 

43 ’“Jeypur and Boondi are the only of the Rajpot principalities who* 
adopting the Mooslem custom, have contaminated the places of their queens 
with the presence of these creatures.’' ( Annals of Amber , ch. IV). 

44 Annals of Amber , ch. IV. 
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the desire of the deceased Raja; hut there was no evidence in favour of 
this statement. The selection was in violation of established usage; 45 

there was no previous consultation or concert amongst the military 
vassals, or the queens.” The Nazir “acted entirely on his own res- 
ponsibility.” 10 After the installation, however, he tried to secure the 
approval of the nobles and the British Government. The nobles refused 
to commit themselves. The Resident of Delhi sent his confidential 
M tins hi to Jaipur with instructions to make a thorough enquiry into the 
question of succession. The Munshi repotted in favour of the Nazir. 
On February 7, 1819, the confirmation of Mohan Singh by the British 
Government was publicly declared at Jaipur. 

Even the approval of the Paramount Power could not secure the 
acquiescence of the nobles in this hasty and ill considered arrangement. 
The chief queen of S.iwai Jagat Singh, sister of Raja Man Singh of 
Jodhpur, “breathed nothing but open defiance of the Nazir and his 
junta”. She was supported by the nobles. Early in March, 1819, the 
Rajawut chief of Jhulayc decided to appeal to arms in support of his 
rights as heir presumptive, and he was soon joined by the chiefs of 
Sirwur and Esurda. Another party tried to revive the claim of Man 
Singh, the posthumous son of Prithvi Singh, who had been living 


45 Toil says, “On the demise of j prince without lawful issue of his body, 
or that of near kindred, btothers or cousins, there are certain families in every 
principality (raj) of Rajwara, :a whom is vested the right of presumptive heir- 
ship to the gadi. In order to restrict the circle of claimants, laws have been 
established m eveiy state limiting this r : ght to the issue of a certain family in 
f.ich princip* lity.” In the case of Jaipur this right belonged to “the branch 
Rajawut (according to seniority \ of the stock of Raja Maun. Even in this stock 
there is a distinction between those prior, and those posterior, to Raja Madhu 
Sing; the former arc styled simply Rajawut, or occasionally conjoined, Madhu 
singh&ic; the other Mtadhatii, The Rajawuts constitute a numerous f rerage, of 
which the Jhulary ho' >.e lake, the Iced; and in which, provided there arc no 
mental or physical disabilities, the light of furnishing heirs to the gadi of 
Jeypur is a long-established, incontros crtible, and inalienable privilege.*’ (Annals 
of Amber, ch. IV), 

46 He vv.s suppOrled by Megli Singh of Diggee, "a chief who had con- 
trived by fraud and force to double his hereditary fief by usurpations from the 
crown-lands,” and whose sole purpose was to retain his illegal acquisitions. 
The personal servants of the crown as well as the subordinate officers identified 
their interests with those of the Nazir . 
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for many years in exile at Brindaban. 17 In this crisis the Nazir tried to 
secure the support of Raja Man Singh of Jodhpur and Rana Rhim Singh 
of Udaipur, - but his efforts proved unsuccessful. 18 Civil war seemed 
imminent, but Jaipur was saved by the timely disco'- cry that one of the 
queens of Savai Jagat Singh — the Bhattiani queen — was pregnant. On 
April 25, 1819, she gave birth to a son, who was called Jai Singh III. He 
was recognised as heir both by the Jaipur nobles and the British Govern- 
ment, and his mother was recognised as Regent. Mohan Singh was 
set aside. 

During the Regency cf the Bhattiani queen (1819-1833) “Jaipur was 
a scene of corruption and misgovernment, and the British Government 
found it necessary to appoint an officer to reside at Jaipur* and to 
authorise him to interfere in the interna! administration of the State, 
with the view of iruardinj the interests of Government and securing the 
payment of the tribute.””' This was, of course, a clear violation of the 
8th Article of the treaty o; 1818. The following observations of Tod 
were prophetic: ‘‘While we deem ourselves justified in ^ interfering in 
the two chief branches of government, the succession and finances, how 
is it possible to avoid being implicated in the acts of the government 
functionaries and involved in the party views and intrigues of a court, 
stigmatized even by the rest of Rajwara with the epithet of jootha 
durbar, the ‘lying court’? Whi'e there is a resident agent at Jcypur, 
whatever his resolves, lie will find 't next to impossible to keep aloof 
from the vortex of intrigue. The purest intentions, the highest talents, 
will scarcely avail to counteract this systemtic vice, and with one party 
at least, but eventually with all, the reputation of his government will 
be compromised. ” so 

On one occasion at least the weakness of the Jaipur Durbar hiade 
it necessary for the British Government to adopt a strong policy. In 

1827 some nobles of Jodhpur revolted against Raja Man Singh and 

decided to put the pretender Dhokul Singh’ 1 on the gadi. They 

assembled their followers and prepared to invade Jodhpur from the 

47 See A. C. Banerjee, Rajput Studies, p. 205. 

48 See Tod, Annals of Amber, ch. IV. 

49 Aitchison, op. cit., vol. Ill, p. 91. 

50 Annals of Amber , ch. IV. 

51 Sec A. C. Banerjee, Rajput Studies, pp. 235-250. 
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Jaipur territory. "By giving facilities for this attack on Jodhpur, the 
Jaipur State was considered to have violated its treaty engagements in 
such a manner as to justify the British Government in adopting any 
measures which might seem expedient, both for resenting the infraction 
of a positive engagement, and for preventing its mischievous effects. 
Strong remonstrances were, therefore, addressed to the Maharaja of 
Jaipur."’ 2 

The Bhattiani Ram had a paramour named Jota Ram. His influence 
over the Regent enabled him to acquire great power in the State. Towards 
the close of Lord Amherst’s administration the British Resident banished 
Jota Ram and conferred the post of Minister on Raval Bairisal. But 
Jota Ram s party continued to disturb the State; Ra . al Bairisal was dis- 
missed. The Rani succeeded in inducing the British Government to 
sanction the recall of Jota Ram. The nobles remained hostile to the 
Rani and refused to accept the rule of an adventurer like Jota Ram. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was able, however, to persuade the nobles to agree 
to the continuation of the Rani s Regency. This arrangement did not 
work satisfactorily. Jota Ram, who had become Minister with the 
approval of the British Government, exploited the peasantry and tried 
to crush the nobility. The privileges of the nobles were curtailed, and 
an attempt was made to substitute the Raja s troops for theirs in the 
garrisoning of some strongholds. A civil war broke out in 1830. As 
Lord William Bentmck was in favour of the policy of non-intervention, 
the rival parties were free to fight out their quarrel without British inter- 
vention. A British force was, however, sent against Jota Ram when he 
threatened the estates ol some nobles whom the British Government had 
guaranteed in their possessions. Jota Ram gave up his plan and soon 
afterwards he was weakened as a result of the Rani s death (1833). The 
young Maharaja Jai Singh III died in 1835, anc ^ 1C was strongly sus- 
pected that he had been poisoned by Jota Ram. 

Jaipur was now confronted with a serious crisis. The heir to the 
throne was an infant two years of age — Ram Singh, son of Jai 
Singh III. Jota Ram was all-powerful. The nobles were assembling at 
the capital at the head of their armed retainers. Major Alves, the 
Political Agent, came to Jaipur to make enquiries, reform the admini- 
stration, and assume the guardianship of the infant heir. Jota Ram 

52 Aitciiison, op . cit.y vol. Ill, p. iqi. 
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made an insincere offer to resign and secretly organised a diabolical cons- 
piracy. ‘‘By raising a popular disturbance on the very day of the 
Political Agent’s arrival, and by hiring assassins to murder the English 
officers, he hoped to embroil the thakurs with the Government, and 
that he might be brought back to power through their being discredited.” 
The Agent was wounded and his Assistant, Mr. Blake, was killed. 
Enquiries revealed the part played by Jota Ram in organising distur- 
bances and instigating murders. He and his brother were imprisoned 
for life in the fort of Chunar. 53 

Soon afterwards a Council of Regency, consisting of five of the 
principal nobles, was formed under the superintendence of the Political 
Agent, and it was decided that all important measures were to be 
submitted to him for approval. Thus the State v/as virtually placed 
under complete British control. The primary object of the British 
Government was to realise the large arrears of the tribute which had 
accumulated during the last few years. As the tribute was found to be 
too heavy for the State, in 1842 a remission was made of 46 lakhs of 
arrears and the annual tribute was reduced to 4 lakhs of rupees. This 
alteration was formally recorded in a treaty 51 concluded on August 31, 
1871. The minority of Ram Singh saw the beginning of an era of 
peace and prosperity for Jaipur. 

(To be continued) 

A. C. Banekjee 


53 See Boulger, Lord William Bcntinck> pp. 140-144. 

54 Aitchison, op. cit. 9 vol. Ill, pp. 107-108. 
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The Anglo- Afghan policy in the time of Lord Auckland, 1 leading 
to the First Afghan War and its disastrous consequences, has met with 
almost universal condemnation at the hands of the historians, both English 
and Indian. Most of them consider the war as politically one of the most 
inexpedient ?md morally the least justfiable ever waged by the British in 
Asia. But before one attempts to justify it or pass censure on the invasion 
of Afghanistan by the Anglo-Indian army in 1839 and the restoration 
of Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk 2 to the throne of Kabul, one needs trace briefly 
the history of ‘Russophobia* and examine carefully the various issues 
arising therefrom. 

The history of Afghanistan as an independent kingdom may be 
traced back to the year 1747 - when Ahmad Shah Abdali established the 
rule of the Saddozai 4 dynasty in that country. He was a man of un- 
common physical strength and political acumen. He carved out before 
long a great empire which included Afghanistan, Khurasan, Baluchistan, 
Sind, Peshawar, Kashmir and the Punjab. But soon after his death in 
1773, and the dismemberment of his empire, the possibility of a Russian 
invasion from the north-west drew the attention of British statesmen to the 
question of India’s defence from the north-west. It became a burning 
question of the day when Napolcan Bonaparte came into prominence in 
Europe at the close of the 18th century. 

This dread of a Russian invasion of India prompted the British 
Government to send political missions to the Courts of Persia, Afghanis- 
tan and the Punjab as early as the beginning of the 19th century. 

M. Elpbinstone’s Mission to Sbab Sbuja 

The British mission under Mountstuart Elphinstone sent to Kabul in 
1809 had been originally empowered to ‘receive from the king of Kabul 
proposals having their bases the employment of the power and resources 

1 Governor-General of India from 1836 to 1842. 

2 Since 1816 a British pensioner at Ludhiana. He was the ruler of 
Afghanistan from 1803 to 1809. 

3 Bellcw’s Afghanistan and the Afghans , pp. 21-22. 

4 One of the clans of the Abdali tribe, more commonly known from his 
time by the name of Durrani. 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1947. 
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of that against the advance of any European army.’ But a slight 
manoeuvre on the chess-board of European politics in the spring of 1809 
brought on a like change in the Anglo-Afghan policy. Elphinstone was 
instructed that it was no longer necessary to entertain a thought of oppres- 
sive operations against Persia. Even defensive engagements were to be 
avoided, and the Governor General wrote to Elphinstone that ‘should the 
contracting of those engagements be absolutely required by the king, 
the eventual aid to be afforded by us ought to be limited to supplies of 
arms, ordnance and military stores rather than troops.’ 5 6 

In the 3rd decade of the 19th century the Russians were found 
advancing towards the Caspian Sea. The Treaty of Turkmanchai, con- 
cluded in 1828 between Russia and Persia v/as, in fact, a triumph for 
Russia, as it gave her a perpetual influence over Persia. It became all the 
more evident with the death of Fateh Ali Shah 0 in October 1834 and the 
accession to the throne of his grandson, Mohammad Shah, who was an 
enthusiastic partisan of Russia. 7 He admitted Russian emissaries to his 
court and connived at the entry of Russian troops in his kingdom. Count 
Simonich, the Russian minister at his court, industriously stimulated his 
aspiration which urged him to the enterprise of conquering the indepen- 
dent principality of Herat on the western border of Afghanistan. 

Commercial Mission to Kabul 

This state of affairs to the North-West of India roused the anxieties 
•of the British statesmen who felt sure that, even if Russia did not herself 
design an invasion of India, she was, at least, pushing forward the Per- 
sians eastward and thus disturbing the peace of the East. They deemed 
it, therefore, necessary to attempt to bring the Amir 8 of Kabul under the 
British influence and make his country a buffer state. Thus it was that 

the British Government despatched a Mission 9 to Kabul in 1837. ^ c 
was,* in fact, a counterstroke to the Russian machination in Persia. 

( 

5 MSS Record— Kaye’s History of the War in Afghanistan , pp, 83-85. 

6 King of Persia. 

7 ‘India and the Far East (1833-49). The Camrbidge History of British 
Foreign Policy t vol. II, p. 20 1. 

8 Amir Dost Mohammad Khan Barakzai (grand-father of Amir Abdur 
Rahman Khan) who had succeeded in 1826 in making himself supreme at Kabul, 

9 ‘The project of a commercial mission to a country like Afghanistan which 
had no commerce worth mentioning, which was shut off from India by mountain 
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Amir Dost Mohammad Khan was not unaware of the importance 
attached to his country by the British Government. He expressed his 
willingness to become a comfortable ally provided they would agree to 
exert diplomatic pressure on Maharaja Ranjit Singh for the restoration of 
Peshawar 10 to him. But the British Government did not feel like jeo- 
pardising their alliance with the Sikh ruler, whom they looked upon as 
their loyal and trustworthy ally. Sir Alexander Burnes 11 pleaded the 
doctrine of non-intcrference on the part of his government, and tried to 
dissuade him from making a reciprocal demand. 12 But the Amir re- 
mained firm in his demand although it appears from the study of con- 
temporary records that he was sincere in his desire for the British 
alliance. 1 * 1 Burnes himself was convinced of the sincerity and goodwill 
of the Amir towards his government. And this fact is amply borne out 
from the study of the following passage from a letter written by him to 
Mr. Macnaghten on the 30th December, 1837: — 

‘The present position of the British Government at the capital 
appears to me a most gratifying proof of the estimation in which it is 
held by the Afghans. Russia has come forward with offers which arc 
certainly substantial. Persia has been lavish in her promises and 

ranges and guarded by war-like, plunder-loving tribes, was meant to cover some 
ulterior, though possibly harmless design.’ ‘Afghan Papers,’ 1839, Trotter, 
Rulers of India — ‘ Auckland * p. 37. 

10 Mohan Lai, Life of Amir Dost Mohammad Khan of Kabul, v ol. I, p. 246. 

1 1 Head of the ‘Commercial Mission.’ He was a great linguist and traveller, 
and had gained an invaluable knowledge of Afghanistan and its people by his 
earlier travels in that country. 

12 The British Government wished Peshawar to be restored to ‘Peshawar 
brothers.’ — Burnes to Government of India, dated Kabul, 5th October 1837 
Book No. 108, Letter No. 39, Punjab Records , Also Mohan Lai, op. cit., vol. I, 
P . 258. 

But the Amir knew that to reinstate Sultan Mohammad Khan in Peshawar 
was tantamount to paving the way for the march of the Sikhs to the very thres- 
hold of Kabul. It was, in fact, due to Sultan Mohammad Khan’s treachery that 
the town had been lost to the Afghan kingdom. 

13 When Kohindil Khan (chief of the Qandahar brothers) had made up his 
mind to side with Persia and to send his son thither as the bearer of presents 
to the Shah and the Russian embassy to the Teheran court, he had written to 
him in strong terms dissuading him from adopting a rash course. He had even 
openly denounced before Burnes the conduct of the Qandahar chief in embracing 
the Persian alliance. 
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Bohkara and other states have not been backward. Yet in all that 
has passed or is daily transpiring, the chief of Kabul declares that he 
prefers the sympathy and friendly offices of the British to all those 
offers however alluring they may seem, from Persia or from the 
emperor, which certainly places his good sense in a light more than 
prominent and in his humble judgment proves that, by an earlier 
attention to those countries we might have escaped the whole of those 
intrigues and held long since a stable influence in Kabul.’ 14 
In the face of such ‘alluring offers’ from the neighbouring powers 
very few rulers, placed* in the position of the Amir of Kabul, would 
care for the interest of a particular neighbouring State. But his frank- 
ness and sincere entreaties were reciprocated by the British Government 
merely in the form of their promised lip sympathy and vague goodwill. 

The Amir had made no secret of the reasons of his anxiety to bring 
Peshawar under his possession as also his fears in the event of the town 
being left in the hands of others. The following sentences, which were 
omitted from the published letters, throw further light on his honest 
and fair deal with the British Government: — 

‘I admit that it will be highly beneficial in many ways to see the 
Sikhs once more eastward of the Indus, but I still can dispense with 
none of my troops, or relax in my precautionary measures, as equal, 
if not greater, anxieties will attach to me. I have unbosomed myself 
to you and laid bare, without any suppression, my difficuties. I shall 
bear in lively remembrance the intended good office of the British 
Government and shall deplore that my interest did not permit me 
to accept that which was tendered in a spirit so friendly but which to 
me and my advisers has only seemed hastening my ruin. To Ranjit 
Singh your interference is beneficial, as he finds himself involved in 
serious difficulties by the possession of Peshawar and he is too glad of 
yoyr offices to escape from a place which is a burden to his finance, 
but that a debt of gratitude is exactable from him and not from me. 
and if your Government will look into this matter, they will discover 
my opinion to be far from groundless and my conclusions the only 
safe policy I can pursue.’ 15 

But his entreaties and appeals failed to bring the British Government 

14 Calcutta Review , No. xiii, March, 1847, p. 35, footnote- 

15 Kaye*$ War , vol.I, pp. 192-93. 
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to his way o£ thinking, and on the 21st February, 16 1838, the Gover- 
nor- General finally declared that his Government could not accede to 
the request of the Amir, and that Peshawar would remain with the 
Sikhs. It was then and then alone, as a last resort, that the Amir swung 
over to the Russo-Pcrsian side and received the Russian envoy Vitkie- 
vitch 17 who had already arrived at Kabul, but whom the Amir had till 
then kept at arm’s length. 

The semblance of the Russo-Afghan alhancc was perhaps taken by the 
British statesmen for a direct menace to the British power in India. The 
Persian army, they seem to have thought, had already arrived at Herat 
and the Russian officers were in the Persian court. And now the Amir 
of Kabul had decided to throw in his lot with Russia. Various conflict- 
ing thoughts passed and repassed in their minds. It was held that after 
having conquered Herat, the Shah of Persia might advance on Qan- 
dahar, or straight on Kabul, or transfer Herat to the Qandahar chiefs, 
or by rendering help to Dost Mohammad Khan against the Sikhs, bring 
him under obligation, and then make the buffer state of Afghanistan a 
platform for further action. 

The Home Government 1 H which had been greatly upset by press 
reports about the so-called aggressive policy of Russia apprising from its 
steady movements towards the East, urged the Indian Government the 
necessity of taking vigorous measures for counteracting Russia’s insidious 
designs on the north-west frontier of India. 

Lord Auckland's Advisers 

To make matters worse, Lord Auckland who undoubtedly possessed 

16 In the famous Simla Manifesto issued on October, 1st, 1938, Lord Auck- 
land remarked that in order to patch up differences between the Amir of Kabul 
and the Sikh Maharaja, he ‘resolved on authorising Capt. Burncs to intimate to 
Dost Mohammad Khan that if he should evince a disposition to come to just 
and reasonable terms with the Maharaja, His Lordship would exert his good 
offices with His Highness for the restoration of an amicable understanding 
between the two Powers.’ He further on added that the Maharaja at once 
assented to the proposition of the Governor-General to the effect that, in the 
meantime, hostilities should be suspended.’ 

17 Alias Umar Beg, Book No. 121, Letter No. 2, 3, Punjab Records. 

18 ‘The Secret Committee acted merely as the organ of Sir J. C. Hobhouse 
and Lord Palmerston, who again acted on information from McNeil at Teheran*, 
Keene, History of India , vol. II, p. 144. 
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clear judgment, integrity oj purpose and immense capacity and sagacity, 
was unluckily infirm of purpose. He happened to be surrounded, at that 
particular juncture, by advisers who were perhaps too clever for their age 
and a little over-enthusiastic, impulsive and rather visionary. They were 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Macnaghten lw and Mr. Torrin. 20 They 
seem to have conceived a prejudice against the Amir, and made the best 
use of this opportunity by making matters worse. They held that 
Afghanistan must either be in possession of ‘an ally who is interested 
in resisting aggression and establishing tranquility, or allow itself to 
remain an instrument of mischief and alarm to the British Empire. * But 
they failed to view the problem as a political movement intended to 
checkmate the designs of another great diplomatic European Power. As 
it eventually turned out, the Governor-General in the heat of the moment 
decided to reinstate Shah Shuja ul-Mulk on his ancestral throne at Kabul. 

The famous tri-partite treaty 21 between Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk and 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh under the guarantee of the British Government 
was concluded at Lahore on the 26th June, 1838, and on the 7th August, 
1839, Shah Shuja was escorted by the ‘Army of Indus’ to BalaHissar, 22 
in the heart of Kabul, while the Anglo-Indian army remained in military 
occupation of the country for about two years. The restoration of the 
Saddozai king was hailed by the unanimous acclamations of the English 
and Anglo-Indian press. It brought on the various civil and military 
services showers of honours and rewards in the forms of titles, pensions 
and promotions with an unexampled profusion. 23 

But it was one thing to restore the newly-adopted British protege on 
his ancestral throne and another to win back the affection and loyalty of 


19 Chief Secretary and confidential adviser to the Governor General. 

20 Assistant to Mr. Macnaghtcn. 

21 Aitchison, GU. A Collection of Treaties , Engagements and Sanads , 
vol. VII, p. 154. 

22 The word Bala Hissar implies ‘upper town or castle/ e.g. 'bda khana! 
which means upper storey, balcony — which means the upper 100m. Here die 
royal palace was situated. It was built by the Chughtai or Mughal emperors. 
Its walls were made of stone, sun-burnt bricks and mud, and were 35 ft. in 
•height. 

23 Lord Auckland was created an Earl, Sir John Keane made a Peer, and Mr. 
Macnaghten a Baronet. Capt. Burnes and Lieut- Col. Wade were knighted. 
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the people for him; the disaffection against the titular king and the over- 
riding British paraphernalia was, before long, perceptible in the length 
and breadth of the country. The consequences of this disaffection and 
the shares of misery and foul play, which befell the British officers and 
soldiers in Afghanistan, are too well known to need repetition. Suffice 
it to say that out of 4,300 fighting men and 12,000 camp followers, who 
had set out from Kabul on 6th January, 1842, 24 to find their way back to 
India through the passes, only one man 12,5 was able to reach Jalalabad 
on the afternoon of 13th January, 1842. 26 The reverses which befell 
the British arms were calamitous and the extermination most complete 
and disastrous. 


Political Aspect of the Issue 

The political need of the time was to ensure the independence and 
integrity of Afghanistan by nipping in the bud all possible chances of the 
spread of a Russian influence in that country. But in order to achieve 
that end they decided to replace the Amir of Kabul by a ruler who might 
accede to the diplomatic pressure of the Anglo-Indian Government with- 
out any hitch or murmur, and who might be able and willing to counter- 
act the object of whatever states might meditate designs hostile to the 
British interest.’ The Persian attack on, and siege of, Herat 27 in Novem- 
ber 1837 was one of the excuses made in the Simla Manifesto for the 
expedition to Kabul, but before the Manifesto had reached public hands, 
all semblance of danger had passed away because of the raising of the 
siege of Herat by Persia on 9th September, 1838. The British Govern- 
ment had learnt 28 about it in time; but on November 8th, 1838, Lord 
Auckland published an Order to the effect that although the siege of 
Herat had been raised by the Shah of Persia yet ‘he will continue to prose- 

24 Journal of Disasters in Afghanistan by Lady Sale , p. 221. 

25 Dr. Bryden. 

26 Eyre, Military Operations at Cabul p. 233; Durand, The First Afghan 
War and its Causes p. 377. 

27 The main object of the British mission sent to the court of Persia in 1799 
under Capt. Malcolm was to instigate the Shah to move an army upon Herat 
and thus to force Shah Zaman (king of Afghanistan) to withdraw from, his 
threatened invasion of India — Kayes War, 

28 From Lieut-Col. Stoddart, dated Herat, the 10th Sept. 1838, addressed to 
the Government of India. 
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cute with vigour the measures which have been announced, with a view 
to the substitution of a friendly, for a hostile power, in the Eastern Pro- 
vinces of Afghanistan and to the establishment of a permanent barrier 
against schemes of aggression upon North-West Frontier . 29 

The question worth consideration is : — did the Shah of Persia raise 
the siege because of his poor resources to support the contest, or because 
the British Government had strengthened the Island of Karak ? 30 In the 
former case the Persians were a weak enemy and , therefore, the rulers of 
Qandahar and Kabul too had no reason to be afraid of them. It was a 
clear proof of the weak position of Persia, and the British Government 
should have feared no danger from that quarter. They could see ‘that 
the march of a British army was, after all, not indispensable for the 
defence of British Empire in India ’. 31 

Dost Mohammad Khan and Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk 

The two candidates for the British Government to choose from were 
Dost Mohammad Khan and Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk. 

Dost Mohammad Khan was ‘a man of rare strength of character and 

29 In February 1838, Lord Auckland had expressed in a dispatch to the 
Secret Committee of the Directors a different view about the Persian expedition. 
He had plainly written to them that even if the expedition succeeded, he would 
not make immediate and direct interference by arms or money, for lie did not 
believe that the Persian Government was strong enough to hold Afghanistan for 
long. But later on he had a change in his opinion. He began to feel that 
the supremacy of Persia over Afghanistan might also lead to the spread of the 
influence of Russia in that country, for Persia was almost under the thumb of 
Russia. He expressed these views in his dispatch to the Secret Committee 
of the Directors, dated the 27th April, 1838. 

30 The occupation of the Island of Karrak by the British troops dispatched 
from Bombay had been almost simultaneously effected with the final assault on 
Herat. Durand, of. cit., p. 64. 

31 Rawlinson, England and Russia in the East , p. 58. 

In fact, the exaggerated fears of the Russian power and intrigue, entertained 
by Ellis, McNeil, Bumes and Wade, were based on the assumption that 
Afghanistan was the British frontier and that the capture of Herat by Persia, 
which, they thought, was a tool in the hands of Russia, might involve imminent 
fear to the security of their Indian empire.-— Durand, of. cit pp. 60-61. 

But the fortresses of Ghorian and Herat are so much in advance of the main 
territories of Persia that they can hardly add to its power, rather they would 
compromise a certain portion of its strength in men and means by isolating 
them at a vast distance from support in the midst of a hostile country. 
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singular ability and shrewdness/ He throughly understood the peo- 
ple over whom he ruled, and he had been as yet the only ruler during the 
present (19th) century, who had been able to hold together the different 
provinces of his kingdom under his own individual away/ 32 He was 
popular among his subjects — the nobility as well as the poor class; the 
nobility because he treated them almost on terms of equality and allowed 
them to enjoy their tribal rights and concessions in his regime, and the 
poor class because he was accessible to the meanest of his subjects at all 
times. 33 He was ‘frank, manly and urbane, a stout and usually victo- 
rious warrior, apt for business and surrounded by the magnetism of an 
able and successful chief/ Such a man, as Amir Dost Mohammad Khan, 
might have been, with moderate terms and generous concessions, won 
over to the side of the English, and thereafter left as a trusted guard on 
the frontier of the British Eastern empire. Burnes, who had intimate 
knowledge of the’ Amir’s character and standing in the country, had 
written to Mr. Macnaghtcn in June 1838: — 

‘It remains to be considered why we cannnot act with Dost 
Mohammad. He is a man of undoubted ability, and has at heart 
high opinions of the British nation, and if half you must do for others 
were done for him, and offers made which he could set conducive 
to his interests, he would abandon Russia tomorrow/ 34 Further on, 
he remarked that it would be the highest of all policies to make Kabul 
in itself as strong as w**, can make it and not to weaken it by individual 
power/ 

Shah Shiija-ul-Mulk 

Shah Shuja was a man of mediocre ability and little political sagacity. 
* His one great desire was to be surrounded by pomp and splendour. He it 
was ‘whose popularity throughout Afghanistan had been proved to Lord 
Auckland by the strong and unanimous testimony of the best 
authorities’ 35 and whose unpopularity had become known to Lord Ellen- 
borough a few days after his arrival in India, and which he expressed on 
March 15* 1842, when addressing the Commander^in-Chief 3 b ‘that we 

32 Capt, Trench, The Russo- Indian Question, p. 11. 

33 From MacNeil, British envoy at Teheran, to Government, reviewing die 
state of affairs in Afghanistan, dated 22nd January, 1837, Book No. 19, Letter 
No* 22 — Punjab Records . 

34 Parliamentary Papers, 1859(2), XXV, 251; Camb . Hist, of India, vol. V, 

p. 496. 35 Simla Manife$to. 36 Sir J. Nicoll. 
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lave the power of inflicting punishment upon those who commit atro- 
:ities and violate their faith, and that we withdraw from Afghanstan not 
rom any deficiency of means to maintain our position, but because we 
re satisfied that the king we have set up, has not, as we were erroneously 
ed to imagine, the support of the nation over which he has been placed .'* 1 
The Shah’s repeated failures in his attempts to regain the Kabul throne 
lad degraded him in the eyes of the public. And when he was restored 
vith the assistance of a foreign power, he could hardly hope to win back 
;he affection and loyalty of the Afghan people . 38 The proud Afghans 
considered him as much a state prisoner of the English in Kabul, in spite 
)f his restoration, as the ex- Amir had been in India. 

Again, soon after re-installing him on his ancestral throne, Sir William 
ivfacnaghtenV ,y faith in him was shaken. He wrote to the Governor- 
General in India proposing that ‘if it really should be proved that His 
Majesty was acting treacherously against the British Government, Dost 
Mohammad Khan should be restored to his country / 40 

These facts go to prove that the expedition was a project of wanton 
aggression and was wholly impolitic, unnecessary and uncalled for. It 
lot only plunged the British Government into an endless succession of 
’uinous and unprofitable warfare, but also raised against them a bitter 
spirit of animosity in the Afghan nation which had hitherto shown every 
imposition to develop amicable relations with them. 

Military side of the Question 

In the Simla Manifesto Lord Auckland had made a promise of with- 
irawal as soon as ‘the Shah should be secured in power.’ Had that 

37 Papers relating to the military operations in Afghanistan, presented to 
>oth Houses of Parliament by command of His Majesty, 1843, p. 167. 

38 ‘Shah Shuja himself believed that there would be little chance of his 
becoming popular in Afghanistan if he returned to the country openly and 
avowedly supported not by his own troops, but by the ‘Farangies.’ Even the less 
avert assistance of an infidel Government was likely to cast discredit upon the 
mdertaking in the eyes of true believers’. Kaye* $ War , p. 371, f. n. 

Masson too, on page viii (Preface to vol. I of Narrative of Various Journeys 
to Baloochistan, Afghanistan and the Punjab, 1842) remarks thus: — 

“A single British officer or even a regiment or two might not have injured 
*t (Shah’s reputation}. The Envoy and Minister and his host ruined it. The 
Afghans had no objection to the match, they disliked the manner of wooing^ 

39 British Envoy in his court at Kabul, 

40 Lady Sale, Journal of Disasters in Afghanistan, p. 4, 
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promise been kept and the British forces quitted the country with their 
paraphernalia, after having re-installed the Shah, it would have in all 
probability, saved many a precious soul and millions of sterlings besides 
the loss of the British prestige and their humiliation in the eyes of the 
whole civilised world. 

Many eminent and experienced military authorities of the status of 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Wellesley, Metcalfe and Elphinstone, had 
prophesied an ultimate disaster and disgrace in the proposed expedition. 

The Duke of Wellington had remarked, ‘our difficulties would 
commence where our military successess ended.’ Lord Wellesley re- 
garded this wild expedition into a distant region of deserts, of sands and 
ice and snow,’ as an act of infatuation. Sir Charles Metcalfe had declared 
in 1835-36 that the surest way to bring Russia down upon ourselves is 
for us to cross the Indus and meddle with the countries beyond it.’ M. 
Elphinstone, 41 in a private letter, had written thus: — 

‘You will guess what I think of affairs in Kabul, and how we have 
assumed the protection of the state as much as if it were one of the 

subsidiary allies in India V you succeed, I fear, you will weaken 

the position against Russia. The Afghans were neutral and would 
have received your aid against invaders with gratitude. They will now 
be disaffected and glad to join any invader to drive you out.’ 42 

The Court of Directors, too, were originally opposed to the war. In 
a dispatch from the Court to the Governor General, dated September 20, 
1837, the following passage appears which shows that they were opposed 
to air aggressive attitude : — 

‘With respect to the states west of the Indus, you have informally 
observed the proper course, which is to have no political connection with 
any state in those regions, to take no part in their quarrels but to 
maintain, so far as possible, a friendly connection with them*. 43 

The fatal step was taken by the British authorities in defiance of these 
timely warnings and the consequences, which had been foretold, were 
proved to the world. ‘Two years of strong efforts failed to reduce the 
country, and the ‘Army of Occupation’ was, at last, overwhelmed by the 
universal and irresistable outbreak of an indignant and bigoted population, 

41 Who had been the head of a mission to Kabul 30 years earlier. 

42 Ms. Correspondence . — Kayes War ; pp. 363-64, f. n. 

43 Ibid., p. 364, f.n. 
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and the restored monarch perished, as soon as he lost the protection of 
foreign bayonets, at the hands of the outraged countrymen/ 44 

Again, the Tripartite Treaty did not at all enjoin upon the British 
Government to send their soldiers across the Indus. They were in no 
way bound to dispatch an army into the heart of Afghanistan. Even on 
the occasion of his conference with Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Mr. Mac- 
naghten had assured him in reply to a question that if the allies met with 
reverses the British Government would advance to their aid and not till 
then . But soon after the conclusion of the treaty the whole aspect of the 
proposed expedition was changed. A grand British army entered 
Afghanistan and occupied it. 

Looking at the question from the strategic point of view, one is 
constrained to say that the expedition was rash, dangerous and unstates- 
manlikc. The route of the army through Sindh was excessively circuitous, 
immensely long, full of difficulties and disadvantageous equally as to 
supplies and to communication. 

Moral side of the Question 

The moral side of the question is most gloomy. Was Amir Dost 
Mohammad Khan bound by any tics whatsoever ‘to be a useful ally to 
the British 'Government and to aid her in her/ so-called, ‘just and neces- 
sary measures of national defence/ 10 when his reciprocal demand for the 
restoration of Pcshwar had been trampled under foot? Were the Bri- 
tish Government justified in sending up an army against the innocent 
Afghan populace which had given no offence to them, and whose sense 
of hospitality had been admitted as early as 1832 40 by Burncs? Was not 
the Amir forced by the unshaking and stubborn attitude of Lord Auck- 
land with regard to the question of Peshawar to accept the offers of help 
of the other neighbouring powers? Was he not^ forced to assume an 
attitude of hostility against the English, which, at the heart of hearts, he 
was unwilling to assume? And lastly, was he not, as an independent 

44 ‘The Evacuation of Afghanistan , published in February, 1843 ' ssuc °f t h c 
Blackwood's Magazine, 45 Simla Manifesto. 

46 While on his Central- Asian Travel, Burnes wrote to his mother from 
Kabul on May 10, 1832 : ‘My journey has been more prosperous than my most 
sanguine expectations could have anticipated; and instead of jealousy and sus- 
picion we have hitherto been caressed and feasted by the chiefs of the country’ 
Lives of Indian Officers / vol.. II, pp. 231 ff. 
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monarch, free to deal with his neighbouring states in a manner best 
suited to his own purpose and position? 

The Amir was an independent monarch and the British Government 
had no just and legitimate claim upon him for a preferential treatment. 
He had every right to stand on footings of equality with the Anglo-Indian 
Government in the political arena; he could make reciprocal demands 
favourable to his state in return for the concessions expected of him by 
them. The political alliances between independent neighbouring states 
are made on footings of equality. And if the same were im- 
possible, the two should have parted like friend. But that was 
not to be. The siege of Herat by the Persian troops and the 
failure of the ‘Commercial* Mission were hopelessly mixed up in 
the S'mla Manifesto. No amount of diplomatic writing or the gift of 
the gab could legitimately hold the Amir of Kabul responsible for the 
one or the other. He began his correspondence with Russia after the 
seige had been laid, and the British mission failed because of the 
announcement of Lord Auckland that the British Government could not 
persuade Ranjit Singh to cede Peshawar to the Amir. 

It had been announced in the Manifesto that the war had been 
declared ‘with the concurrence of the Supreme Council of India*. But 
the fact is that, when the document reached Calcutta, the members in the 
council chamber made a respectful remonstrance against the consummation 
of a measure of such grave importance without an opportunity being 
aftoided to the councilors of recording their opinions ipon it’. 

Conclusion 

Kaye in his Lives of Indian Officers , appears to have made a vain 
attempt to acquit Lord Auckland of his responsibility for the 
expedition against Afghanistan. On page 249 of the second volume of 
the book, he says that ‘Lord Auckland was not an ambitious man 
quiet, sensible, inclined towards peace, he would not have given himself 
up to the allurements of a greater game if he had not been stimulated, 
past all hope of resistance, by the evil advisers, who were continually 
pouring into his ears alarming stories of deep-rooted plots and subtle 
intrigues emanating from the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, and of the 
widespread corruption that was to be wrought by the Russian gold*. 
This defence is tantamount to casting from Lord Auckland all respon- 
sibility and throwing it upon those under him. 
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But from Lord Auckland’s own letter given below it appears that he 
had assumed the full responsibility for this war: — 

‘Of the justice of the course about to be pursued, there can’t exist 
a reasonable doubt. We owe it to our own safety to assist the law- 
ful sovereign of Afghanistan ir the recovery of his throne 

I have, in adopting this step, been deeply sensible of the responsibility 

which it places upon me and look with confidence for 

your support to the plans on which in the exercise of 

the discretion confided to me, I have resolved’. 

And even if Kaye’s version be taken as correct when he says that 
Lord Auckland under evil counsel moved the compass from peace to 
war, it does not absolve him from the stigma of bad statesmanship, want 
of diplomatic skill and political acumen. 

The main object of the expedition i.e. the providing of relief to 
Herat and of placing on the throne of Kabul a useful ally who should 
be subservient to the British interests in matters of national defence and 
foreign relations, were both falsified by the after-events. Herat was the 
only place in Afghanistan which kept the penetrating arms of the British 
at bay even after the restoration of Shah Shuja ul-Mulk to the throne, 
its Wazir, Yar Mohammad Khan, not only expelling the British Envoy 
but also opening correspondence with the enemies of the English. 
Shah Shuja, who was expected to be their faithful and useful ally, 
failed to hold his own the moment the protective hand of the English 
was withdrawn by the necessity of the time. The same government which 
had rejoiced at the surrender of Dost Mohammad Khan, was forced by 
the trend of after-events to release him and escort him back with honour 
to his country so that he might bring the affairs in Afghanistan under 
control. 

‘The triple alliance against a ruler whose proferred friendship we have 
deliberately spurred, whose right to govern his Afghan subjects had been 
proved to every incident of his wise, just, and vigorous rule, marked the 
first stage in a course of high-handed robbery, pursued under pretexts 
transparently false. The full extent of our folly and wrong-doing was 
destined for some time to be veiled from English eyes by the Afghan 
Blue Book of 1839, which confused white with black by the process 
of skilful garbling afterwards exposed by the eloquent historians of the 
Afghan war * 47 Kh. A. Haye 

47 Trotter, Lord Auckland , p. 59. 



Date of the reign of Nasiru-d-din Nasrat Shah, 
Sultan of Bangala. 

The different views which have been held in respect of the date 
of the reign of Sultan Nasiru-d-dln Nasrat Shah of Bengal have 
been presented in the following note by Mr. B. De in his English 
translation of the T abaqat-i-Akbarl : 

“The Riyaz (p.138) says that he reigned for sixteen years, but 
according to some thirteen years, or less than that. Firishtah gives 
him sixteen years from 927 to 943 A. H. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
pp. 350-352) says he reigned from 930 A. H., (1523 A.D.) to 
945 A.H., (1538 A.D.) i.e. y for about fifteen years, but he says also 
that he had a reign of eighteen years. According to Stewart (pp. 
114-117) he reigned for thirteen years, 1521 A.D. to 1533-34 
A.D. Lane-Poole (p. 308) gives him fourteen years from 925 
A.H. (1518 A.D.), to 939 A.H., (1532 A.D.), and the Cambridge 
History of India (p. 696) fifteen years from 1518 to 1533 A.D.’* 1 

To these views may also be added what can be gathered from 
the Tabaqat-i-Akbari in the same connection. This work gives no 
date for his reign. But it states that he ‘ruled for a period of eleven 
years/ 8 It further states that his father Sultan Alau-d-din passed 
away in the year 929 A.H., 8 and, on his death, the amirs and the great 
men of the time raised Nasib Shah from amongst his eighteen sons 
to the chieftainship (*.<?., to be the Sultan). 4 This work thus suggests 
the same year as the first year of Sultan Nasrat Shah’s reign, and, 
assigning 11 years to his reign, we would get 940 A.H., as the year 
in which it terminated. 

From the foregoing account, the value of the testimonies of 
Muhammadan histories for fixing the chronology of his reign is 
apparent. It remains now to be seen what light is available in this 
respect from the epigraphic and the numismatic data which we 
at present possess. The latest inscription of the reign of his father, 
Sultan Alau-d-dln Husain Shah is dated, the 15th Shaban, 925 
A. H., or the 1 2th August, 1519 A.D. 5 Also, the coinage of 

1 TabatqdUi-Akbari, transl, B. De, (Bib. Ind.) Calcutta, 1939, p. 445, n. 1. 

2 lbid. t p. 445. 3 Ibid., p. 443. 4 Ibid., p. 444. 

5 Blochmann, J.AS.B vol. XL!I, pt. 1, 1873, p. 295. 
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Nasrat Shah, with the exception of the series which he had minted 
when his father was alive, commenced from the same year. 6 It can, 
therefore, be assumed with little doubt that Sultan Alau-d-dln died 
and was succeeded by Sultan Nasrat Shah to the throne in the year 
925 A. H. The controversy raised by Muhammadan historians as 
regards this date may therefore be solved accordingly. 

On the other hand, the latest inscription which refers to his 
reign is dated in the year 938 A. H. 7 The coinage of his son and 
successor, Sultan Alau-d-dln Firoz Shah, starts also from the same 
year. 8 With equal certainty, therefore, it can be assumed that 
Sultan Nasrat Shah met his end in the same year and not in 943 
A. H., as the Riyaz states. 9 The evidence cited above thus concludes 
the dispute which arose in connection with the chronology of the 
reign of Sultan Nasrat Shah. He is thus seen to have ruled for 
thirteen years extending from the year 925 to 938 A. H. 

The consideration of the chronology of his reign will be incomplete 
without looking into the accuracy of the date of another event of his 
reign as quoted in Muhammadan histories. This is the date of his 
sending an envoy to Bahadur Shah of Gujrat in Mandu to court his 
alliance. The Tahaqat refers to the event as follows: 

“In the year 939 A. H. he sent by the hand of the eunuch Malik 
Marjan to Sultan Bahadur Gujrati, fine and beautiful presents, in order 
to secure relation, attachment and friendship. Malik Marjan waited 
on Sultan Bahadur in the fort of Mandu and was honoured by the gift 
of a special robe of honour.” 10 

But if Nasrat Shah’s rule terminated in 938 A. H., as shown above, 
how could he send this envoy in the following year? The accuracy 
of this date thus requires a test. 

The Riyaz gives the following account of his relations with the 
Mughal emperors of Delhi : 

“And when Emperor Babar, killing Sultan Ibrahim, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, conquered the great empire of Hindustan, many of the 

6 vol. II, pt. 2, pp. 176-178. 

7 Blochmann, vol. XLIII, pt. I, 1874, P* 3°& ^ & Stapleton, 

Memoirs of Gaur and Pandua , p. 153. 

8 S. Sharafuddin, Vdrendm Research Society's Monographs , No. 6 pp. 16 

md ff. 

9 RiyazH-s-salatin* transl. (Bib. ltd,) p. 136 - 10 Boc. dt., pp. 444-445. 
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Afghan Omra escaping, sought refuge with Nasrat Shah. And at 
length, Sultan Mahmud, brother of Sultan Ibrahim, being expelled from 
his kingdom, came to Bengal. Nasrat Shah showing kindness to every 
one, bestowed on all pargannahs and villages, in accordance with their 
respective rank and condition, and consistently with the resources of his 
kingdom. And he married Sultan Ibrahim’s daughter, who had also 
come to Bengal. And planning the subjugation of the Mughal forces, 
he despatched Qutb Khan with a large force towards the environs of 
Bharaich. And the latter fought several battles with the Mughals, 
and for a period the contending forces were bivouacked there, fighting. 
But Khan Zaman, son-in-law of emperor Babar, had conquered up to 
Jaunpur, and when in the year 930 A. H., emperor Babar came to 
Jaunpur, and brought to his subjugation all its limits and environs, and 
planned to march to Bengal and to bring „it also under his domination, 
Nasrat Shah, foreseeing the result, sent valuable presents and gifts in 
charge of wise envoys, and offered submission. Emperor Babar, in view 
of the exigencies of the times, made peace with Nasrat Shah, and 
retired. - When emperor Babar died on the 3th of the month of Jama- 
diu-l-Awal 937 A. H., and emperor Humayun ascended the throne of 
Delhi, it was rumoured that the emperor of Delhi was planning the 
conquest of Bengal. Consequently, Nasrat Shah in the year 939 A. H., 
in view of demonstrating his sincerity and friendship, sent rare presents 
in charge of Malik Marjan, the eunuch, to Sultan Bahadur Gujratl. 11 

From the above account it will be evident, his relations with the 
Mughal emperors of Delhi could never be cordial in view of the shelter 
and protection* he afforded to his enemies. Indeed, the kingdom of 
Bengal thus remained a source of renewed troubles to the newly founded 
Mughal empire. So, in the year 935 A. H., Babar sent an army, 
undet the command of his relation Askary to invade Bengal. 1 2 He 
would not have made peace with the Sultan of Bengal in the year 936 
A. H., had he not been deterred from pursuing his purpose by the 
approach of the rainy season and the affairs of the upper provinces 
which required his immediate presence. 18 Regarding the dangers 
which threatened the Mughal empire immediately on the death of 


11 v hoc . cit., pp. 134-136. 

12 Stewart, The History of Bengal , pp. 74 and ff. 

13 Ibid., p. 75. 

MARCH, I947. 
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Babar in 937 A. H., Stewart gives the following account in his History 
of Bengal : 

“The death of Baber served as a signal to rouse the Afghan chiefs 
ones more to attempt the recovery of the empires. Mahmood, the son of 
Diria Lohani, took possession of Behar; and Mahmood the brother of 
the emperor Ibrahim, having collected an army of his countrymen, first 
defeated Joneid Burlass the Moghul governor of Joanpore, and then took 
possession of that province. Sultan Bahadur of Guzerat also advanced 
at the head of a large force, and took the fort of Mindu, whence he 
detached an army of 40,000 men to plunder the country, even of the 
vicinity of Agra, then the residence of the new emperor Homayon. 

Although the .king of Bengal, from the pusillanimity of his 
disposition, did not take an active part in these scenes, yet, regardless 
of his treaty with the emperor Baber, he gave every assistance in his 
power to Mahmood/ ’ 1 4 

The very first act of Humayun on his accession to the throne was 
therefore the suppression of the Afghan revolt, as referred to in his 
Memoirs, and this happened in the year 938 A. HL 15 It was this 
success of the Mughals which apparently alarmed the Sultan of Bengal, 
and, he sought therefore an alliance with Sultan Bahadur Shah of 
Gujrat against their common enemy. The pressing need of the alliance 
thus arose in the year 938 A. H. and not in the following year after 
Humayun’s campaign in Eastern India had already terminated and the 
emperor had returned to his capital. In these circumstances, it seems 
very likely that Nizamuddln Ahmad made a mistake in citing the date 
of the deputation of the embassy in the Tabaqat , as quoted above, and 
the Riyaz apparently copied this from there. The Tabaqat refers also 
to an occasion when Sultan Bahadur Shah arrived at Mandu in the year 
938 A. H. 16 , and on one of these occasions evidently Malik Marjan 
must have met him there in the same year, and received his honours. 
There remains therefore adequate justification for correcting the date as 
suggested above, which will regularise its consistency with the date of 
Nasrat Shah’s death, which can now be conclusively ascertained from 
the date as shown above. 

N. B. Sanyal 

14 Stewart, The History of Bengal, p. 75. 

15 Stewart, Private memoirs of the Emperor Humayun, Calcutta, 1904 p. 3. 

.16 toe, fit., p. 356. 
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Rajyavardhana and SaSanka 

Rajyavardhana, son of Prabhakaravardhana of the Pusyabhuti dynasty, 
occupied the throne of Thanesar in c. 605-606 A.D. Sasanka began his 
political career in Rhotasgarh, in the Arrah District in Bihar 1 as a feuda- 
tory of the Maukharis of the United Provinces. Subsequently he asser- 
ted his supremacy over Radha (West Bengal) and Orissa, and transferred 
his capital to Karnasuvarna, in the Murshidabad District, Bengal. 

The modern scholars draw the history of the conflict between Rajya- 
vardhana and Sasanka in the following way. — ‘The Malava king Deva- 
gupta in alliance with Sasanka, king of Bengal, attacked Kanauj. The 
Maukhari Grahavarman lost his life in the battle at the hand of the 
Malava king. His queen Rajyasri, who was the sister of Rajyavardhana 
and Harsavardhana, was thrown into the prison of Kanauj by the victors. 
After this achievement the allied forces marched against Thanesar. Rajya- 
vardhana also advanced with an army to oppose the invaders. The 
Malava king was severely worsted in the battle. Then Sasanka invited 
Rajyavardhana in his camp under false promise and treacherously 
murdered him. During this period of trouble Rajyasri was released by 
a noble named Gupta.’ Three important conclusions viz., that the 
Malava king was Devagupta, that the Malava king made a confederacy 
with Sasanka, and that Rajyavardhana was murdered by Sasahka, drawn 
above, may be re-examined. 

The Harsa-carita mentions that Rajyavardhana severely worsted the 
king of Malava. Harsa’s inscriptions mention that Rajyavardhana de- 
feated Devagupta and other kings. It is argued that this establishes the 
identity of the Malava king with Devagupta. Rajyavardhana is known 
to have won a victory over the Huna$ also. Some may, however, be in- 
clined to identify Devagupta with the chief of the Hunas. It is known 
from Kadamban that Malava, referred to by Bana, includes Ujjain and 
Vidisa. 8 The lexicographers of the nth and 12th centuries viz., Yada- 

r Author’s ’SasSnka,’ IB.Q., XIII, 456. 

2 Author’s 'M Slava' in the 6th and jth centuries, JBORS., XIX, 400. 
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vaprakasa, Hemacandra etc. relate that Avanti is identical with Malava. 3 
Ujjain was situated in Avanti. The Paramaras, who ruled their kingdom 
from their capitals Ujjain and Dhara, are mentioned in the epigraphic 
and literary sources as the kings of Malava. Thus in the pre-Moslem 
period Avanti formed an in tergal part of Malava. 4 The Kalacuri Sanka- 
ragana issued an inscription from Ujjain in 595 A.D. His son Buddha- 
raja, who came to the throne before 602 A.D., was in possession of 
Anandapura (Wadnagar in Gujarat) and Vidisa (Bhilsa) in 609 A.D. 
This will establish that the Kalacuris were in possession of Malava from 
A.D. 595 to A.D. 609. So Buadharaja, who was a contemporary of 
Rajyavardhana, is undoubtedly the Malava king, referred to in the Harsa- 
carita. It may be made clear that the Malava king, who was an adver- 
sary of Rajyavardhana, is not identical with the Malava king, the father 
of Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta, as has been mentioned in the 
Harsarcarita . The Kalacuri Sankaragana conquered Malava from Maha- 
senagupta, the father of Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta. This appears 
to have forced the Malava princes to take shelter under the Pusyabhutis 
of Thanesar. 5 

The conclusion that the Malava king in alliance with Sasanka in- 
vaded the kingdoms of the Maukharis and the Pusyabhutis is based on a 
passage of Harsa-carita, translated by Cowell in the following way. — 
“Then he (Harsa) heard from the attendants the full story of his sister’s 
misfortunes from her imprisonment onward, and how she was sent away 
from Kanyakubja, from her confinement there during the Gauda trouble 
through the action of a noble named Gupta.” 6 The translation implies 
that the Gauda king was responsible for the imprisonment of Rajyasri. 
As the Harsa-carita elsewhere mentions that the Malava king after killing 
Grahavarman threw Rajyasri into the prison it will follow, as has been 

3 Author’s ‘Yadavaprakasa on the Ancient Geography of India , I.H.Q . . 
XIX, 221. 

- 4 The commentator of die Vatsyayaria’s Kampsutra , who flourished in the 

14th century, states that Malava means only Eastern Malava, and the Western 
Malava is called Avanti. It is stated in the same passage that Vahga is situated 
to the east of the Lauhitya, The geographical knowledge of this commentator 
was inaccurate. 

5 For detailed discussion — cf. Malava in the 6 th and ph centuries* op . cit. 

6 * Harsa-carita, p. 250-51; Gauda-sambhrarria Guptito , ,A single Ms* reads 
sambhrame. 
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argued by some scholars, that the combined assault of the Gauda and the 
Malava kings brought about the downfall of the Maukharis. But 
Cowell's translation of the passage in question is erroneous. The Sans- 
krit text makes it clear that the Gauda trouble was only connected with 
the release of Rajyasri. So these two kings are to be assumed to have 
launched campaign against Northern India independently. 

. The name of the Gauda king, who assassinated Rajyavardhana, has 
not been mentioned in any Ms. of Harsa-carita except in one copy. 
Biihler refers to a Ms. of Harsa-carita , which mentions the name of the 
Gauda king as Narendragupta. Hiuen Tsang, who visited Kanauj 
more than thirty years after the death of Rajyavardhana, states that Rajya- 
vardhana, king of Kanauj, lost his life at the hand of Sasanka, king of 
of Karnasu varna. Sankara, who wrote a commentary on the Harsa-carita 
in the 14th century A.D., also mentions that Rajyavardhana was murder- 
ed by Sasahka. All these have led some scholars to conclude that the 
Gauda king, referred to in Harsa-carita } is none other than Sasanka, 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang and Sankara. But this conclusion cannot 
be taken as an established fact. First of all the data on which this con- 
clusion is based, do not invariably lead to it. It may be explained by 
an analogous case. The Caulukya Kumarapala of Gujarat sent an army 
against Mallikarjuna, king of Konkana, who lost his life in the battle. 
The Vasantavildsa-Mahdkdvya and Merutunga’s Ptabandbacintamani 
state that on this occasion Mallikarjuna was killed by Kumarapala’s 
general Ambada. The Prthvi raja-vijaya mentions, on the other hand, 
that the Cahamana prince Somesvara, who lived in the court of Gujarat 
in the early part of his life, fought with Mallikarjuna on behalf of 
Kumarapala, and killed him. It will be wrong to conclude from this 
that Ambada and Somesvara are identical. Similarly the Gauda king 
referred to by Harsa-carita may not have been identical with Sasanka. 
Now it may be discussed whether there is any evidence direct or in- 
direct which goes against the assertion that Rajyavardhana Was killed by 
Sasanka. , 

Harsa-carita relates that Harsavardhana at the receipt of -the news of 
Rajyavardhana’s death at the hand of the Gauda king became very much 
dejected. He made a promise, that 7 “unless in a limited number of days 

7 Cowell, p, 187. ^ 
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he clears this earth of Gaudas, and makes it redound with fetters on the 
fe« of all kings who are excited to insolence by the elasticity of their 
bows, then will I hurl myself, like a moth, into an oil-fed flame-” 
Harsavardhana ascended the throne in 606 A.D. after the death of 
Rajyavardhana. It is known from Hiuen Tsang that Harsa even could 
not wrest Magadha from Sasanka. The Ganjam plate of Sasanka proves 
that he maintained his imperial power at least up to 619 A.D. If the 
Gauda king, referred to in the Harsa-carita, is identified with Sasanka 
it will follow that Harsa could not crush down the power of Sasanka at 
least within fourteen years after the date when he made the above pro- 
mise. Harsa-carita was written by Bana for the glorification of Harsa- 
vardhana. If Harsa had made a promise and could not act up to it it is 
inexplicable why Bana has mentioned that in his book. It will rather 
follow that Harsa succeeded in killing the Gauda king within a very 
short time after 606 A.D., and credited himself by fulfilling his promise. 
If this analysis is accepted as correct it will be wrong to identify the 
Gauda king with Sasanka. Curiously enough this finds support in the 
Ary a Manjusri Miilakalpa. It mentions that Soma (Sasanka) was a 
Brahman (Dvija). Ra (Rajyavardhana), the brother of Ha (Harsa- 
vardhana), was killed by a man of a low caste ( nagna jdtt ). Thus 

according to this source Rajyavardhana did not lose his life at the hand of 
Sasanka. Biihler’s Ms., referred to above, will also lend support to this 
conclusion. 

Though there is good •ground for thinking that Rajyavardhana’s ass- 
assin was not Sasanka it cannot be denied that at the time of Hiuen 
Tsang’ s visit there was a rumour implicating Sasanka with that incident. 
As late as in the 14th century the commentator Sankara appears to have 
come in contact with some literature recording identical rumour. Thus 
if the whole discussion, made above, is summarised it follows that accord- 
ing to Hiuen Tsang and Sankara Rajyavardhana’s assassin was Sasanka. 
But the evidence of Harsa-carita, Manjusri Miilakalpa, and Biihler’s 
Ms. of Harsa-carita stand in the way of accepting it. 

The king of Gauda might have been Narendragupta as has been 
mentioned in Biihler’c Ms. of Harsa-carita. Or he might have been 
Devagupta. Harsa’s inscriptions state that ‘‘By whom (Rajyavardhana), 
plying , his whip in battle the king Devagupta and others,— who re- 
sembled wicked horses — all subdued with averted faces. After uprooting 
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his enemies, after conquering the earth, and doing what was agreeable 
to his subjects, in consequence of his adherence to his promise, gave up 
his life in the mansion of his foe.” The Apsad inscription mentions 
that Damodaragupta after defeating the Maukharis lost his life in the 
battle. The Arthuna inscription states that the Paramara Caeca of 
Vagada gave up his life in the battle after shattering the power of the 
king of Karnata. So it may be assumed that Rajyavardhana after de- 
feating Devagupta lost his life in the latter’s camp. If this proves to be 
true Devagupta is to be taken to have assumed another name Narendra- 
gupta. The Gauda country was under the sway of the imperial Guptas 
at least up to the middle of the 6th century. After this the history of 
this country for more than half a century is not known to us. It may 
be that the descendants of the imperial Guptas ruled there till the early 
years of the 7th century, and Devagupta was one of them. Sasanka 
probably occupied Gauda by putting an end to the rule of the Guptas. 

The main object of the above discussion is to show that the conclu- 
sion arrived at by the modern scholars that Rajyavardhana was killed 
by Sasarika is not based on unimpeachable authority. It is probable that 
Sasahka in alliance with the king of Gauda, whose name is not definitely 
known, fought with Rajyavardhana. Rajyavardhana lost his life in the 
encounter. According to some he was killed by Sasahka. But he was 
as a matter of fact killed by the king of Gauda, who was probably an 
ally of Sasahka. 


D. C. Ganguly 



Prabodhasiddhi of VameSvaradhvaja 


Prabodhasiddbi of Pasupata Acarya Vamesvaradhvaja is a very 
important work on Nyaya according to Pasupata school of philosophy, 
as can be known from a quotation of it in the Sarvadarsanasamgraha 
{vide Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogomm, I, 353)- No ms. of this 
has yet come to light. Recently I paid a visit to the Library of 
Messrs. Agarchand Nahta and Bhanwarlal Nahta of Bikaner. In 
this collection I found twenty-nine stray and disconnected leaves of 
Prabodhasiddhi. Here is a description of the Ms. 

Palm-leaf. 29 folios. 12" x 2". 3 lines in a page. 60 syllables in 
a line of well written large Devanagari script. Very old, brittle and 
damaged at both ends. The left hand margin of each contains some 
letters like g 4 ^ etc. Among the leaves three are numbered 

172, 176 and 177; four are numbered 160 — 164; two are numbered 
158 and 159. From this it would be clear that the work, which is a 
commentary on some text, is an extensive one. There are references 
to Kirti, Sutra, Bhasya and Tlka. Kirti may be Dharma-klrti. 
Sutra may be Nyaya-sutra with which the text is concerned. Bhasya, 
Vartika and Tlka may be the Nyayabhasya, Vartika and Tika. The 
author is known to have written another work named Nyaya- 
kusumdhjali. I am giving here some extracts from the ms. which 
will give scholars interested in the history of the Nyaya philosophy an 
idea of this important work of winch nothing is so far known. 

Fol. ia: ng 3^ ftqqiM *T PfarftfSfS' $T 3 tS*r- 

fo Rreffigarc re f5p*’ ^f&rT i <T$c*rpar i cRfamPrfa i sfj- 

CTfatfifoar*?.* 1 sfgrftrsrsferasRt ffi er m?s?r u 

b : snfa*. *>tfsRT I 

« *rf*rf* u 


Fol. 3 : gfor ga r «rp»jw»W aqresremi w 

i ffrii u 

Fol. 5a: i «iw ?4 

*i*p*r vnmfMci'i ^ srt ?r?r 

-- — »» ■■ IIK K 1 , ... t . . 1 *LJ*V ' • _ %. 

^ p*n«fw ©it? 1 ^RiwwrHw 
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Wftft i aft a aRasaTaftftfiita fa^rft aararaft: aa^Tfta^ra a?ft*. 
*Ra?a*a sarfaftararaiTaafaft srajga 5ft ftfcaftag i ag aft aaf ftal 
af+iaiwqi faacarftsfaTa; q^afaa: aa? a at^ft §ft faara | aarttft l 
aa-afag. a$: a*aftfta sanga: aatatl a #^aftaftfcgn*ra a R^- 

m fa i aaiaaMaft i 

Fol. 5b: grraat araaraa^aa? a$*a araTaat atfafaaTats^aaa^aifa 
afca q^afa^aataarsaasR 5ft aafa^ia g^fa 1 ?n<aaa%a^a nft^ft’ftaTa 
a^fcaiftsaaSRl aftaaar #*saaftaa: araiaft^ft faawft 1 

Fol. 6 : a^%a aft aTwn%iaaaa^a ftfaara sits 1 rca^%fa 1 ar^n- 
a ararafaft 1 arwaftsia^s aq>ftar sftsa aTaaafasrtf: 1 ag aft 
arsarfaasRaaT sftsa a^qRT& ^aa^aaT agsa sara qiftftTswft 1 affts- 
^aftTSW asma^f ft; a 1 aaT a aftaaqaftft^a anf 1 sia 
aaRaifNta sft 1 aaT a^aftafaa^a 1 3 rftScai#wfftqKa%aTcg*Rca‘ 
afa^aaa^caraaRasarrf snar aat^aai^a aTcfa^ft ata g$*g<ra<sftagsT 5 - 
T<aa^it<a/i'd<aft aasft aftrs*ftft Tf^ag 1 waaifaasiftro’afta 
aaafa 1 aasnaRRfa 3 TTfta> aararar ^afaar^a \ sra a^ft^aaq^rR- 
gag 1 aa saaaftl aft rpsgtogqawft aaT a aaafa 1 a ft aasna^R 
*rftf fa®RT% 1 ft aft 1 agtaftarnTgaRg 1 aaarftsTFgaat g^ansa 
sasRRWa a^aan: RawasagaaRarmaao 11 

3 a^<gsRqTaaiwrftq^aaftrfaftft ^a^gaffta^aaa ssrrcTaaraRrf^ 1 
aafttfa 1 gsftftnfta aftsTaaT? 1 sra qjftrftfa 1 asrfta aaiftr %ftca«TT 
ggargasr: 1 %faa gsaaraswT: 1 %fasfaaarga$T: 1 aakraak^aai^ t 
siat fagat arftr galaa^ gargsrcag^Taafg 1 ^sfaassrT fa^aaRTt arftrg- 
aaRffrag^isa asaf fteftgafta 1 ^ g afa^asur a % aiftcggaftgsKgqq- 

ae^fta 1 siagg^a** %n aat^gsq ^*nft®%gar aftwrfta 1 sigfRgqfa- 
ar gfssaana a^a aarar arfeft aspars^a ffa a agatftawTaa- 
areRfjEaa; 1 a^ftaftfaga* farnRlft 1 agfasafafa 1 aa srraa«iT 
?raa 4 fl aT stitt aa ?raa?atsft a?a a asfft asft a p>a; 1 UTaaar aar^- 
aiftarea #wrra%s?ara 5 gaT$aftRa ft$?figRa aT afra»afta?aaaffTftar 4 : 1 
a^%a aft g?ftqq^r galaakg^RaTaaTTana: a aaTfta ?ft a^an* 

afr* I aa asfft 1 afts^ft < sraa^fa 1 ga%a ftasaft aaT tfanftaT 
a%a ^r^a 1 aaafaa^a ftag^aaa^ft^aftaJla saaftft aga^ftaw- 
5 jftafaa^manaaaRgi:awT:T«f ®TTa£ agsf a^ar^ariftaT ?anl ^afti 1 ^- 
a n fft aKa^aaaaaTT^TaT^ftar^a ! r s aaft?ft% aataftftaifta «naaft* 
ftrafaa?a swraalftft aaiHa. 11 ga aag a^agaraat: 11 

Madmava Krishna Sarma , 

8 • 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1947. 



Glimpses of the Republic of Vai£ali 

That the ancient state of Vaisall of the Licchavis was a republic 
( ganddhlna ‘subject to a gana or people’) is well-known. The following 
lines aim at giving some glimpses of it as can be fojncl in a Buddhist 
Sanskrit work entitled Cwaravastu in the Gilgit Manuscript (ed. Dr. 
Nalinaksha Dutt, vol. Ill, part ii, pp. r-148). 

The king of Magadha had five hundred ministers, Khanda being at 
the head of them. The prime minister was a very able and good man 
and his administration was just and right. As could be expected his 
colleagues became jealous of him and conspired against him giving false 
reports to the king. Khanda came to know about it and decided to 
leave the country. But where was he to go? He began to think over it. 
He could not go to Sravasti, or to Varanasi, or to Rajagrha, or to Campa, 
for, each of them was under the control of a king (rdjadblna ‘subject to 
a king’) and consequently under the control of one man ( ekddhlna ); and 
thus the same distress or disadvantage was in all the above places. This 
led him to think that he might go to Vaisall as it was ganadhlna ‘subject 
to a people’ or republic. Here “what was desired by ten was not desired 
by twenty” cH* \ p. 5). 

Thinking thus Khanda sent a messenger to the Licchavis of Vaisall 
asking their permission to live there under their protection. They gave 
a favourable reply and Khanda went there with his kinsmen. 

Vaisall was then divided into three divisions (lit. multitudes, skandhas ), 
lower, middle and upper, and the people lived there according tq| their 
respective ranks* There were different rules or agreements (kriyakaw) 
in the republic of Vaisall. One of them was with regard to the marriage of 
girls. A girl born in the upper division was to be given to one in the 
same division or to one in the middle division; one born in the middle 
division to one in the same division or to one in the upper division, but 
lievfcr to one in the lower division; but a girl of the lower division might 
\K; &iVen to one belonging to any one of the three divisions. 

Thtfe wefe other two special rules for marriage. The first of them 
was to this elf ect; No gipl was to be given in marriage to art , outsider, 
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\ 

i.e. who was not an inhabitant of Vaisall . 1 And the second was this that 
the most excellent girl (strlratna ‘the jewel of women’) of Vaisall was 
enjoyable by the people of Vaisall; in other words, she was to become a 
ganika, one that belongs to a gam or people, i.e. a courtezan . 2 

As Khanda was a person of a higher rank he was allowed to live in the 
upper division of Vaisall. Now when the Licchavis met in their Assembly, 
Khanda, though invited, would not first attend it. And when he was 
asked as to why he did not do so, his reply was that his distress was 
due to such an Assembly and so he avoided it. However, being pressed 
by the Licchavis he began to attend the meetings of the Assembly, but 
refrained from offering his opinion owing to the thought that by doing 
so he might bring about his own distress. But afterwards he was pre- 
vailed upon by the Gana of Vaisall and would express his individual 
opinion. 

Now, the Licchavis of Vaisall before Khanda ’s joining the Assembly 
and taking part in its deliberations “used to write letters to the persons 
concerned in a rough language, but after it there came a marked change 
and the Gana would write letters courteously and politely. And it was 
known to all that this was due to the influence of Khanda. 

In this connection it may be noted that in writing official letters in 
the republic such forms as the following was to be followed : “The Gana 
headed by such and such commands.” This is fully corroborated by # the 

1 “srwtpit srfjRrfe: !n«rer eftr” i r 7 % 

“srpw ^52TT TOPPER” I P- >'• 

2 This rule appears to have made many a family in Vaisali unhappy depriving 
the fathers of their freedom in choosing bridegrooms as they liked for their 
daughters. The case of Amrapali is an instance. Her father, Mahanama, being 
unable to choose her husband was one day seen by her much dejected and lost 
in thought. She approached and enquired. The father divulged the truth and 
said ‘So, my daughter, my desire is not fulfilled.’ 

‘Father, are you dependent in this matter?’ 

‘My child, the Gana has already made the rule that the most excellent girl 
is enjoyable by the Gana, and you arc one of that type. I am therefore helpless.’ 

The text may be quoted here (p. 17); 

^ iWmt i i ara 

f$ srfa 1 gfo stf fm tfpnr i 

*T I ft! R 'TCTtfto: I 
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Glimpses of the Republic of Vaisdti 
following lines found in the Civaravastu (p. id) referred to above: 

m snsrmfa,” 

Khanda had two sons, Gopa and Simha, the former being elder. 
Gopa used to do misdeeds and on account of it Licchavis were annoyed 
and became indignant.* Therefore Khanda advised him to go to a far off 
place and to live there carrying on a business, so that there might not be 
any displeasure to the Gana of Vaisall. The son followed the advice of 
the father. 

As the time went on the Senapati 3 (‘General’, ‘Prime minister") of 
Vaisall breathed his last and the Gana elected Khanda for that post. 
After some time he also died. Now the Gana of Vaisall assembled in 
a meeting to select one whom they could place in that position 
(*B W OTW). Some said in the Assembly “As the Gana was 

well-protected by Khanda, let us place his ' son in that position.” 
Others said that of the two sons of Khanda, Gopa and Simha, 
the former could not be selected as he was rough malicious 
and mischievous and as such he would certainly divide the Gana. 
His younger brother Simha could, however, be chosen as he was com- 
passionate and one with whom to live together v/as pleasant. Besides, 
he was quite capable of gratifying the mind of the Gana. Therefore, if 
it was agreeable to it they could have him as their Senapati. As all 
agreed upon the proposal the members of the republic went in a body to 
Simha and requested him to accept the office. But Simha said 

that as Gopa was*^ his elder brother they could kindly make 
him their Senapati. To this they gave the following reply: “Simha, the 
office of the Senapati has not come down from your family in regular 
succession. He is the Senapati whoever is liked- by the Gana. If you 
do not accept it we shall offer it to anyone we like.” Simha thought it 
would not be good if that office would go away from the house he 
belonged to. Thinking thus Simha accepted the offer and was made 
with great honour the Senapati of the republic. 

3 In such cases the word Senapati which generally means a General or a 
Commander-in-Chief, appears to have been used to mean an officer of a such 
higher rank. Jayaswal takes it {Hindu Polity s 1924, p. 185) in the sense of chief 
minister. Raychaudhuri ( Political History of Ancient India , 4th edition, Calcutta 
University 1938, p. 227) writes, “In the last days of Maurya Empire we find the 
Senapati over-shadowing king and transferring to himself the allegiance of 
troops.” 
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When Gopa, the elder brother of Simha, came to know of the fact 
that Simha was made the Senapati he got angry and said to Simha, ‘‘Is 
it right, brother, for you to becopie the Senapati when I, your elder 
brother, am still living ?” Simha told him clearly all what had happened. 
Yet, Gopa was enraged and resolved to leave Vaisall, as he felt himself 
insulted by not being offered that office. He went back to Rajagrha with 
the permission of its king Bimbisara and became his prime minister. 

Simha had two daughters the younger one being endowed with all 
auspicious characteristics. At that time king Bimbisara lost his chief queen 
and Gopa seeing the sad condition of the king with his permission pro- 
posed in a letter to his brother, Simha, to give his younger daughter to 
Bimbisara in marriage. The latter sent the following reply: “Brother, 
though you are now away, you are to be consulted. What you propose 
is authoritative. But, as you know, according to the rule of the Gana 
no girl born in VaisalT can be married to one who is not an inhabitant 
of it.” Yet by a secret way Simha’s first daughter, instead of the 
second, was married to Bimbisara, and on account of it there was a 
terrible fight between the Licchavis and Bimbisara, in which the former 
had to suffer a defeat. And they resolved to make a requital 
of enmity (vaira-niryatana) even to the sons of the king. This resolution 
was got recorded and kept in a box duly sealed . 1 

V 1DHUSHEKHARA BhATTACHARYA 


4 srf^a? sggsRpf wro’' i p. 3. 



Origin of the name ‘Bengal’ 

I have read with great interest Mr. N. N. Das Gupta’s paper on 
the subject in IHQ ., XXII, pp. 277-85. I find that S. H. Hodiv ala’s 
brilliant note on Bangala in Num. Sup., No. XXXIV (JASB.) y pp. 
1 99-2 1 2 and a short paper published by me in the Bharatiya Vidya , 
V, pp. 34-42/ have escaped Mr. Das Gupta’s notice. While drawing 
his attention to the * points raised in this connection by Hodivala and 
myself, I may make very briefly a few observations on Mr. Das Gupta’s 
views. 

Since the emergence of modern Hindi from its Apabhramsa stage, 
the speakers of Hindi and other languages have been calling our 
country Vahgdl (without the final a in the last consonant), which has 
been transliterated by the English in their script as Bengal. The 
Muslims first came to India when the final a in the last consonant of 
Sanskritic words in North Indian dialects was pronounced. The earlier 
pronunciation of Vahgal , as is wellknown, was Vangdla which was 
naturally transliterated by the Muslims in their script as Bangdlah (pro- 
nouncing Bangala ). This Muslim pronunciation of the name is 
directly responsible for the name Bangala now applied by us to our 
country. The first a in the name is comparable to the first a in the 
Bengali words like bazar (thousand) derived from Persian bazar. The 
change of a into d is due to the fact that a pronounced outside Bengal 
resembles a as pronounced by us. The last d in the name is again 
comparable to the Bengali words like khdnd derived from khdnab* 

1 Earlier I wrote on the identification of Vangaladcsa, separated in the 
Tirumalai inscription from Radha and Dandabhukti and apparently located in the 
south-eastern region of Bengal, in IC., VII, pp. 407-08. 

2 Cf. also bandah (slave) = Bengali banda, Khajdnab (revenue)^ Bengali 
Khdjdna, etc., etc. Just as the word originally spelt and pronounced in Bengali as 
Kbdjdnd has now been modified to Khdjnd (with a change of the central d) t the 
earlier Bengali spelling and pronunciation of the name Bah gala have now given 
way to the modified form Bdhgld (sometimes 'softened into Bahia). That, during 
Muslim rule, the Bengalis adopted the Muslim pronunciation of the name of their 
country is probably indicated by the fact that today Bengalis of any education 
speak, in their common speech, usually of the English India , Bengal and Calcutta 
in preference respectively to the names Bbdmavarsa, Bangala (or Bdhgld or 
Bahia) and Kalikdtd, Cf, also the popularity of the Anglicised surnames 
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The people of our country is known elsewhere in India as Vangali which 
the English transliterated as Bengali or Bengalee and which we have 
made Bangali in our language. This word is also influenced by such 
Muslim words as Kabuli . 3 It is interesting to note in this connection 
that, according to a general ethnological principle, the specific tribe 
name often originates among Neighbouring tribes and is eventually 
adopted by the tribe to which it is applied. 

The Candra kings of south-east Bengal are sometimes represented 
as lords of Candradvlpa (Bakla Candradvlp in the Buckergunge region) 
and sometimes as lords of Vangaladcsa. This fact points to the location 
of Vangala in its original geographical sense in the coastal region of 
southern Bengal. The connotation of the name began to expand with 
the expansion of the Candra kingdom of Vangala over the whole of 
south-east Bengal. The name was popularised in the sense first of east 
Bengal, and then in that of the whole of Bengal by the Muslims. The 
location of Vangala proper in the Buckergunge region near the Bay of 
Bengal that is to say, in the southern part of the ancient Vanga country, 
seems, to be supported by Abul Fazl’s identification of Vanga and 
Vangala and his derivation of the latter name from Vanga ^al (Sanskrit 
ali) on the grounds that ‘‘its former rulers raised mounds measuring ten 
yards in height and twenty in breadth throughout the province, which 
were called al Although the derivation may be wrong and Vangala 
may have sprung from Vanga + the Prakrit suffix ala in the sense of a 
notable district belonging to Vanga (cf. Grammar of the Prakrit 
Language , p. 33), the interesting mention of the earthen mounds no 
doubt meant for keeping off the encroachment of sea-water from the 
corn-fields refers to a condition prevailing in the Buckergunge region of 
the coastal area of Bengal even to-day. The name Vangala can hardly 
be expected in any record earlier than the rise of the Candras in the 
tenth century A.D. The Goharwa inscription of Karna (104 1-7 1 A.D.) 
only proves its importance in the eleventh century. Of course Laksmana- 
raja, who is represented in the Goharwa inscription as having defeated 

Banerji, Mukherji, etc. The introduction of a large number of Persian and 
Arabic words in our vocabulary during Muslim rule has further to be compared 
Wthour later adoption of numerous English words during the British period, 

, .3 Gf . the ya-yi nisbati in Persian and the corresponding Arabic suffix to 
form relatives (Higher Persian Grammar by D. C. Philiott, pp. 400 and 714-17). 
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the Vangala country or people, ruled about the middle of the tenth 
century when the Candra power had already been established in 
Vangala. 4 

The most important point in regard to the supposed existence of a 
“city of Bengala” ^ is that no such name of a great city is found in 
any of the numerous works of medieval Bengali literature. This ques- 
tion, usually ignored, has to be answered. I attempted to answer this 
question in my paper in 1945 , but later found that Hodivala had 
reached the same conclusion as mine 25 years earlier by - ransacking 
the available Muslim sources. In an attempt to locate the Mughal mint- 
town of Bangala in Akbar’s empire, he says, “Briefly there would 
appear to be fairly good grounds for thinking that Bangala was not the 
real or fixed name of any town or city, but an alternative or honorific 
designation by which the capital of the province at the time being 
was known. Thus the Bangala of Mun’im Khan’s time might have 
been Gaur, and it is not impossible that during the subsequent twenty 
years the name was sometimes applied to Tanda. % The Bangala of the 
coins of the 39th and following years of Akbar’s reign would, by parity 
of reasoning, be Akbarnagar” (loc. cit ., pp. 21 1). 5 I concluded my 
paper in the following words: “It must however be admitted that some 
authorities locate the city of Bengala near about Chittagong. It seems 
to me that originally the chief city of East Bengal was known to the 
Portuguese as the city of Bengala; but after the Portuguese port in the 


4 Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa (IV, 67-68) representing the ancient hero Raghu 
fighting with the Hunas on the banks of the Oxus only proves that there was a 
Huna settlement in the Oxus Valley in the days of Kalidasa. It is impossible, 
to believe that the Hunas settled on the Oxus much earlier than the age of 
Kalidasa' who flourished in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., not to speak of 
the hoary antiquity to which Raghu is assigned by the poet. Then again the 
claim of the Kalacuri prasastikara hardly proves that Laksmanaraja’s victory over 
Vangala is a historical event and not an exaggeration, vain* boasts being quite 
common in the writings of the early-medieval court-poets; cf. the exploits of 
the Qndella kings Yasovarman. and Dhanga in the Khajuraho inscriptions, EL, 
I, pp; 122 ff, (verse 23), 145 (verse 46), Laksmanaraja could not have ruled in the 
nittth century as his daughter’s son Taila II ruled in 973-97 A.D 

5 It will be seen that the mint-town of Bangalah, whence Akbat’s coins 

were mtted, could not have been situated in the Chittagong region (where the 
‘city of Bengala’ is usually located), as that area lay outside the Mughal empire 
during AkhatV riklfc, \ y* • ; , ; 
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Chittagong region had become the most flourishing centre of trade in 
Bengal, they began to call it the city of Bengala. This again seems to 
have been done when Sonargaon passed out of the picture due to the 
transference of the provincial capital first to Rajmahal and then to 
Dacca. The fact that the Portuguese sailors came by sea and first 
reached this flourishing port after days of hardship in the sea may also 
have emphasized its importance to them as the city far excellence of the 
country of Bengal” (loc. cit. y p. 42). Cf. also Moreland’s views quoted 
in my paper. While Hodivala speaks of Akbar’s age, I have referred 
to a later period. 

Dines Chandra Sircar 

Kuntala and ASmaka 

In IHQ., XXII, pp. 309 15, Prof. V. V. Mirashi has commented on 
my views regarding the identification of the Kuntala and Asmaka coun- 
tries (cf. IHQ XXII, p. 233 ff .). He has made an attempt to prove that 
“Kuntala in ancient times did not comprise only the North Kanara Dis- 
trict and parts of Mysore, Belgaon and Dharwar Districts as stated by 
Dr. Sircar but that it extended much further to the north so as to include 
what we now call the Southern Maratha Country.” Unfortunately Prof. 
Mirashi does not notice that practically the same view has been expressed 
by many other writers including Fleet (Bom. Gaz. t I, ii, p. 431) and 
myself (Sue. Sat., p. 215). The fact is that where other scholars would 
locate, according to evidence, the Kuntala country proper in the heart 
of the Kanarese area and distinguish between that land and the later 
empire (often called Kuntala) of the imperial Kuntala or Karnata, i.e. 
Kanarese, dynasties, Prof. Mirashi would place Kuntala ptoper in the 
Maratha country and would not distinguish the essential Kuntala coun- 
try from the zigantic Kuntala or Kanarese empire of later tifties. If, in 
the days of Warren Hastings, the Benares District formed a part of 
Bengal, would it justify any one to identify Bengal with Benares or to* 
locate Bengal in Benares? The name Vahgala (Bengal) originally in- 
dicated a small district in southern Bengal; it was later used to signify 
the whole country comprising such ancient lands as Vahga, Sartiatata, 
Suhma, Tamralipti, Gauda and Pundravardhana. Can we locate the 
ancient Vahgala country in any part of later Vahgala (Bengal) ? 

march, 1947. 9 
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Most of the questions raised by Prof. Mirashi in this connection were 
already answered by me in Sue. Sat . ( loc . cit., footnotes) which appears 
to have escaped his notice. It will * be clear from the following quota- 
tions from my work: 

“Cf. a record of A.D. 1077 : centre °f that middle 

world is the golden mountain to the south of which is the Bharata land 
in which, like the curls of the lady earth, shines the Kuntala country to 

which an ornament is Banavasl.* Some other inscriptions also prove 

that Kuntala was the district round Banavasl.’* 1 

‘‘Kuntala and Karnata are used as synonymous in the Vikramanka - 
devacarita by Bilhana. 2 Vikramaditya VI has been called both kuntalendu 
(or, Kuntalendra) and Karnatendu VaijayantI, identified with Bana- 

vasl, has been described as a tilaka (that is to say, the capital) of the 

Karnata country in the Birur grant of Visnuvarman Karnata therefore 

signified the same territory as Kuntala or the country of which Kuntala 

formed a part The separate mention of Kuntala, Karnata, Banavasl, 

Mahisaka (cf. Mahisavisaya in a Kadamba grant), etc., in some of the 
traditional lists may possibly refer to the fact that these names originally 
signified separate geographical units abutting on one another. Sometimes 
however one of them may have formed the part of another; cf. the case 
of Tamralipti which is mentioned in literature as an independent state, 
as a part of Suhma and also as a prrt of Vanga; also the case of Taxila 
(Raychaudhuri, Indian Antiquities , p. 186 f.). With the rise of Kanarese 
powers like the Calukyas and the Rastrakutas, the name Karnata (some- 
times also the name Kuntala) extended over a large part of western and 
southern Deccan. In the Kalingattuparani , the Calukyas have been des- 
cribed as Kuntalar , ‘lords of Kuntala’ (literally, ‘the Kuntalas,* indicating 
their Kanarese origin) An inscription of Harihara II, dated in Saka 

1 The tradition about Banavasi having been the capital of the Kuntala 
country was remembered even after the foundation of the Kuntala-Karn^ta 
(Kanarese) empire. For a tenth century record mentioning the Kuntala king resid- 
ing at Vanavasa, indicating the city as well as ‘‘exile”, see El. , XXII, 132. 

2 Note that the Calukyas of Badami (El., IV, 88, etc.) and Kalyani (ib, V, 
16, etc.) were regarded as kings of Kuntala, while the Calukya army was called the 
Karnataka bala ( I A., XI, 112, etc.). In Cola records like the Kanyakumari ins- 
cription (EL, XVIII, 27; vv. 69, 76), the Calukya enemies of Rajendra I are 
mentioned as lords of the Kuntalas, while those of Virarajendra as kings of the 
Karnata family. 
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1307, says that Vijayanagara (modern Hampi) belonged to the 

Kuntala-visaya of the Karnata country/’ 

Only a few words are required now to be added to the above. Vidarbha 
and Vatsagulma are separately mentioned in the Kdmasutra , Prof. Mirashi 
thinks that the former included the latter and that they are separately 
mentioned according to the Mathara-Kaundinya nyaya. It will be clear 
from the extract quoted from my book that I would partially apply the 
same nyaya to explain the separate mention of BanavasI and Kuntala in 
the Mahdbhdrata and the Vdyu Purdna on which Prof. Mirashi has taken 
his stand. The DasakumdracariU and the Kdvyamimdmsd were' com- 
posed in an age when the name Kuntala was often applied to the 
Kanarese empire of the Calukyas and their successors (see Sue. Sat., p. 216, 
note 1), which usually included the Kuntala country proper. The separate 
mention of BanavasI indicating Kuntala proper and Kuntala signifying 
the Kanarese empire in these works has nothing to do with Prof. Mirashi’s 
location of the Kuntala country proper in the South Maratha country. 

Prof. Mirashi suggests that the root sds or prasds means governing 
when the object is a territory and chastising when the object is a living 
being and that, in the passage srlmat-kunt aland m prasdstd , the word 
prasdsitd means a ruler because the object of prasds in this case is not 
a living being but the Kuntala country. Unfortunately, he does not 
notice that, even if the distinction in the meaning of the verb is conceded, 
there is absolutely no reason why Kuntala (like Surdstra in verse 11 of the 
Junagarh inscription of Skandagupta 1 ) should be taken in the sense of the 
Kuntala country (an inanimate object) and not in that of the Kuntala peo- 
ple. What can then be the objection if srlmat-kunt aldndm prasdsitd is 
translated “the chastiser of the illustrious Kuntala people”? 

I do not subscribe to Prof. Mirashi’s identification of the Rsika country 
with Khandesh. Sylvain Levi rightly regards Rsika as the southernmost 
country in Gautamiputra Satakarni’s empire to the south of Asmaka. 
According to the reading of the Hathigumpha inscription preferred by 
Barua and myself, the city of Rsikanagara (capital of the Rsika country) 
was situated on the Krsnabena (Krishna), As regards his identification of 
Asmaka with the Ahmadabad and Bhir Districts, it is certainly impossible 
for us to understand why the Nander-Nizamabad region lying imme- 
diately to the east of that 'area could not be included. I consider Ray- 
chaudhuri’s identification of Paudanya, the Asmaka capital, with Bodhan 
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in the Nizamabad District as exceptionally satisfactory and suggest that 
even the Ahmadabad-Bhir area or parts of it may have been included in 
the Asmaka country and in the dominions of the Vakatakas of Vatsa- 
gulma. Nothing more can be said in the present state of our knowledge. 
We have to wait for further evidence. As however the Vakatakas of 
Vatsagulma are known to have ruled over northern Hyderabad, which is 
the ancient Asmaka country proper according to many writers including 
Raychaudhuri and myself, they may have been regarded as the lords of 
Asmaka. As regards the inclusion of Vatsagulma in Vidarbha, suggested 
by writers like Rajasekhara (about the beginning of the tenth centutry), I 
may draw Prof. Mirashi’s attention to what has been said about Tamralipti 
and Taksasila in the extract quoted from my book. Vatsagulma, like those 
localities, appears to have been sometimes a separate state, sometimes a 
part of Asmaka and sometimes a part of Vidarbha. It is well-known that 
Miilaka or the land round Paithan in the Aurangabad District was some- 
times a separate country but was often regarded as a part of Asmaka. 
For the expansion of Asmaka, the ^readers may be referred to 
Raychaudhuri’ s Pol. Hist . cited in my paper in lHQ. t XXII, pp. 233-35. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that I am diffident in reading 
political history from fictions like the Dasakumaracarita* exactly in the 
lines of Prof. Mirashi. 

Dines Chandra Sircar 

Jagadvijayacchandas of Kavindracarya 

I have edited the above work in the Ganga Oriental Series of the 
Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner in 1945 and the work was reviewed in 
the /.H.Q. vol, X, XII, No. 4 by Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti. In 
that review it has been suggested that there is not sufficient evidence 
for ascribing die work to Kavindracarya. I have published the 
photo of the damaged portion where the name appears and I have 
fully described^ the position. After the work was printed 1 came to 
know of the existence of manuscript of the work in the Punjab 
University Library and my friend Vishvabandhu Shastri the learned 
Director of the V . V. Research Institute, Lahore, was kind enough 
to supply me with the portion in that Iyk» and it reads: 

OTRwr *wnn*n srw ww t 
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It would be noticed that the second half is quite different from 
the Bikaner Ms., where the reading is (as reconstructed by me): 

From the photo published by me of this Ms., it would be found 
that the third Pada ends as then if the name Kavlndra is to fit 
into the third Pada, it can be only in the beginning. Thus, my 
guess is now supported by the Punjab University Library Ms., as 
regards the name of the author; and so far as 1 know, the passage as 
reconstructed by me seems to be the best. 

C. Kunhan Raja 


The Malaya Mountain 

From evidences supplied by the Puranas, the Malaya mountain is 
located at the extreme south end of the Western Ghats. I have given 
some evidences to show that this location cannot be correct. My 
difficulty has arisen on account of these conflicting evidences, and 
what I have said is that in solving this difficulty, the Puranas give 
no help. If the Puranas did not give any help in locating the 
Malaya as the southern end of the Western Ghats, there would have 
been no problem. Now the question is only whether the points 
raised by me deserve consideration. This is all that I have to say 
about the note of Dr. Sircar, relating to this point. 


C. Kunhan Raja 
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NEW HISTORY OF THE MARATHAS— vol. I: Shivaji & His 
Line (1600-1707). By G. S. Sardcsai. Phoenix Publications, Bombay 
1946. 

The name of Govind Sakha ram Sardesai needs 110 introduction to 
serious students of Indian history. Long ago Sir Jadunath Sarkar des- 
cribed him as “the greatest living historian of Maharashtra.” He is 
best known as the author of Marathi Riyasat and the editor of Selections 
from the Peshwa Daftar. No serious study of any aspect of Maratha 
history is possible without a thorough acquaintance with the works of 
this veteran historian. It was, however, difficult for scholars and general 
readers ignorant of the Marathi language to use his writings, for his more 
important works were composed in his mother tongue. He has now 
undertaken to tell the story of the Maratha people in English in three 
volumes- This is the first attempt to present a fresh and full treatment 
of Maratha history in English, embodying the results of the latest re- 
searches. This is not a mere translation of Marathi Riyasat ; it presents 
the substance of the author’s forty years’ study of this great subject. In 
the calm evening of his life, undisturbed by tragic personal sorrows, 
Sardesai is recording probably his final verdict on his own people. To 
that verdict, coloured doubtless bv patriotism but moulded by austere 
and pitiless historical criticism, all Indians and all students of Indian 
history must listen with respect. 

The volume under review begins with a discussion on the origin of 
the Marathas and ends with the death of Aurangzeb and the triumph 
of Tarabai. Shivaji’s career is described in detail in nine chapters cover- 
ing more than 200 pages. Although the discerning reader will discover 
traces of the author’s erudition and command over original sources almost 
at every step, the ordinary reader will simply go through a simple and 
pleasant narrative of absorbing interest. The master builder has success- 
fully concealed his stones and given us a finished and well-proportioned 
structure. 

A. C. Banerjee 

SHAH ALAM II AND HIS COURT-By Antoine Louis Henri 
Polier. Edited by Dr. P.ratul C. Gupta, M.A,, Ph.D. Calcutta, 1947* 
Antoine Louis Henri Polier came of a French family settled in 
Switzerland. He entered the sendee of the East India Company and 
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arrived in India in 1758. He served at Masulipatam and in Bihar and 
was transferred to Calcutta in 1761. Here he worked as an engineer in 
the construction of Fort William. As a Field-Engineer he took part in 
the siege of Chunar in 1764. His promotion was stopped by an order of 

the Court of Directors, passed in 1766, that ‘'no foreign officer is to be 

promoted to a higher rank than Major.” On the recommendation of 
the Bengal Government he entered the service of Shuja-ud-daulah, the 
Nawab-Wazir of Oudh, and was placed in charge of superintending and 
directing the fortifications and buildings which the ambitious Nawab had 
planned. At the request of the Nawab, Polier assisted Najaf Khan in the 
siege of the Agra fort against the Jats. As the Bengal Government 
censured and recalled him for this he resigned in 1775. Then he accepted 
service with Emperor Shah Alain II; but soon afterwards he became the 
engineer and architect of the Nawab of Oudh. In 1782 he was re- 
admitted into the Company’s service. He returned to Europe in 1785 

and was murdered by robbers in 1795. He was one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and contributed several papers to 
its proceedings in 1787 and 1788. 

In the library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal Dr. P. C. Gupta 
discovered an English manuscript on the Delhi Empire and Court during 
the reign of Shah Alam II. His researches revealed that the work was 
written by Polier. He has now published it for the benefit of students 
of modern Indian history. He has contributed an excellent Introduction 
as well as very useful Notes and Appendices. This publication will 
certainly increase Dr. Gupta’s reputation for careful scholarship and neat 
presentation of his subject. 

Polier takes up the story of Shah Alam from his departure from 
Allahabad in 1771 and brings it down to the expedition of Abdul Ahad 
Khan against the Sikhs in 1779. He gives an account of the “King’s 
domains and revenues” and court, and concludes with an excellent sketch 
of the “King’s person” and "character and conduct in private life” and 
a description of the royal family. The chief value of the narrative lies 
in the fact that it is the work of a contemporary who had direct know- 
ledge of the events he was writing about. Dr. Gupta has done well in 
rescuing it from oblivion. 


A. C. Banerjee 
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POONA RESIDENCY CORRESPONDENCE: vol. X-Dauht 
Rao Sindhia’s Affairs, 1804-1809. Edited by Nirod Bhusan Roy, M.A. 
Bombay, 1943. 

The documents printed in this volume deal with a very complicated 
period of modern Indian history. The first document is dated 1st May, 
1804, and the last is dated 27th July, 1809. The Editor has divided the 
documents into six Sections. Section 1 refers to Sindhia’s offensive and 
defensive alliance with the British. Section 2 deals with the second stage 
of Sindhia’s war with the British. Section 3 deals with Sindhia’s union 
with Holkar and final peace with the British. Sections 4 and 5 deal with 
Sindhia’s interference in Malwa and Rajputana. Section 6 deals with 
Sindhia’s intrigues with Ranjit Singh and the tragic end of Sharza Rao 
Ghatge. 

The Editor says, “An exposition of Sindhia’s policy during 1804-1806 
brings into lurid light the stages by which this untaught oriental prince 
outwitted the great Pro-consul Marquis Wellesley who was universally 
acknowledged to be one of the greatest statesmen. The narration of 
Sindhia’s career during 1806-1809 reveals the details of Sindhia’s wide- 
spread military operations in Rajasthan and Central India and the gradual 
decline of his authority and his dominions.” These two phases of Daulat 
Rao Sindhia’s career are interconnected. The treaty concluded by him 
with Sir George Barlow on 23rd November, 1805, reconciled him to the 
territorial losses imposed by the treaties of Surji Anjangaon and Burhan- 
pur and drove him to seek fresh fields for territorial expansion in Central 
India and Rajputana. It is, therefore, hardly correct to say that Sindhia 
“outwitted” Wellesley. In 1793 Daulat Rao was the undisputed master 
of Mahadji’s dominions; within ten years he found himself unable to 
maintain the integrity of his inheritance. This transformation testifies to 
the success of Wellesley’s policy. Nor could Sindhia compensate him- 
self in Central India and Rajputana. He brought misery enough to the 
Rajputs, but he could not consolidate his hold over them, although there 
was no British rivalry and Jaswant Rao Holkar was at first mad and then 
dead. Called to power in boyhood, void of military genius of the 
Wellesley brothers, Daulat Rao Sindhia steadily lost the position which 
he had inherited. 


A, C, Banerjee 
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EVOLUTION OF THE KHALSA: vol. II.— The Reformation. 
By Dr. Indubhusan Banerjee, M.A., Ph.D. Calcutta, 1947. 

Recent events have brought into prominence the important place occu- 
pied by the Sikhs in our national life. Numerically they desefve no 
special recognition, for there are not more than five million Sikhs in this 
land of four hundred millions; but historically and culturally they are a 
distinct group with great traditions, and no political settlement or cultural 
reconstruction can ignore their interests. In these days of disintegration, 
when Afghanistan is claiming the North-West of India, it is necessary 
to remember that the Sikhs defeated the Afghans and occupied Peshawar 
just a little over a century ago. But for the military vigour and political 
foresight of the Sikhs the North-West might have been cut off from India 
and permanently joined to Afghanistan under Ahmad Shah Abdali and his 
successors. While politicians should take note of this great service of the 
Sikhs to the cause of Indian unity, students of Indian history should en- 
quire into the sources from which the Sikhs derived, and still derive, 
their inspiration and strength. To that enquiry the volume under review 
is a contribution of enduring value. 

Dr. Banerjee has been a close student of Sikh history for the last thirty 
years. .About ten years ago he published the first volume of his Evolution 
of the Kbalsa, in which he traced the history of Sikhism from its origin 
to the compilation of the Adi Granth by Guru Arjan in 1604. In the 
volume under review he deals with the transformation of Sikhism in the 
17th century, from the execution of Guru Arjan in 1606 to the assassina- 
tion of Guru Gobind Singh in 1708. The narrative is based chiefly on 
Sikh sources, for the Persian chronicles relating to this period contain 
very little information on the Sikhs. Dr. Banerjee ’s cautious and sober 
analysis of Sikh writings show clearly that they are not useless for his- 
torical purposes; at any rate, Sikhism cannot be interpreted without the 
assistance of the Sikhs themselves. Dr. Banerjee is a critical historian; 
he is, at the same time; 1 sympathetic student of Sikhism. Instead of 
dismissing the Sikhs as a troublesome and rebellious sect, he has pre- 
sented them as a compact religious and social unit striving after self- 
realisation. He has fully explained those factors, internal as well as 
external, which threatened to destroy their .solidarity, and he has shown 
how the genius of Sikhism overcame those dangers. The executions of 
Guru Arjan and Guru Tcgh Bahadur, the shifting and apparently tor- 

I.H.Q , MARCH, 1947. 
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tuous policy of Guru Hargobind, Guru Gobind Singh’s relations with 
the Hill Rajas and the Mughal Government, the mystery of his assa- 
ssination — all these have been put in a new form and explained as satis- 
factorily as the scanty sources permit. It may be confidently said that 
Dr. Banerjee’s conclusions are not likely to be assailed till the discovery 
of new sources of information.* He has given us an interpretation of 
the formative period of Sikhism which will occupy an important place 
in Indian historical literature. 

V 

N. K. SlNHA 

SHIVAJI by S. R. Sharma (Short Studies in Indian History, 
edited by Jagmohan Mahajan); published by the National Informa- 
tion and Publications Ltd., Bombay, 1 947 - 

THE BAHMANI KINGDOM by H. K. Sherwani (Short 
Studies in Indian History edited by Jagmohan Mahajan); published 
by the National Information and Publications Ltd., Bombay, 1947. 

The Booklets under review belong to a series styled “Short 
Studies in Indian History.” According to the editorial preface, they 
are meant for the man-in-the-strest who is keen to know something 
about his heritage but has little time or inclination to read the volum- 
inous work of historians, full of details and references to origianal 
soyrees. The attempt of the editor and the publishers of the series 
is no doubt laudable. The romantic career of the great sivajl, 
written in a fascinating style, is sure to prove pleasant reading, to 
an ordinary lover of history. 

The books under review sufEer from certain defects. In the first 
place, no book of this sort can be of real interest without a map 
showing the localities mentioned in the discussion. “Husain 
Gurshasp received homage of Qandhar and Kotgir, while Qutbul Mulk 
subdued Maram and Akalkot” is hardly full of meaning to an 
ordinary reader having no idea about the position of the localities. 
Secondly, Sanskritic words should not have been spelt according to local 
pronunciation so as to make them unintelligible to the readers of 
different parts of the country; cf. adnyapatra for djnapatra ( Shivaji , 
pp. 13, 31, 41, 43), Dnyanadev for Jnamdeva (ibid, p. 12), etc. 
The author would have earned the gratitude of the readers if words 
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and expressions like Zeb cbera. Sazleshkar , Kulak , etc. (The Bahmani 
Kingdom , pp. 32, 38, 39) were used with a word of explanation. 
It is again desirable that Indian names and words should be spelt in 
the same way at least in different parts of the same work if not 
in different works of the series; cf. Yadav and Jadav (, Sbivaji , pp. 8, 
11), Afaqui and AfaqI ( The Bahmani Kingdom, pp. 31, 34, 36), 
Qutbul Mulk and Qutb Mulk {ibid, pp. 46, 47), Dakhani and 
Deccani {ibid, pp. 30, 31, 33, 34, also Sbivaji, p. 14), etc. 

There are ^certain statements 111 the booklets under review which 
cannot be regarded as strictly accurate. It is said that 4 ‘the first 
organised resistance to the Muslim invaders was offered by Jaipal 
and Anandpal at the commencement of the eleventh century A D.” 
{Sbivaji, p. 8). But even leaving aside the question of the struggle 
of the Hindu rulers of Afghanistan against the encroachment of the 
Arabs, the resistance of the Sahis against the Turkish Mussalmans 
of Ghazni certainly began long before the commencement of the 
eleventh century. According to Firishta, during the reign of Alptigin 
{c. 933-63), his general Sabuktigln led predatory excursions against 
Lamghan in the Sahi territory. In 973, according to tht Tabaqat-i- 
Nasirl, Sabuktigin helped Pirey in defeating the Hindus who had 
advanced to seize Ghazni. During his own reign, Sabuktigin (977- 
97) oftener raided the territories of Sahi Jayapala {e. 965-1002) and 
conquered many castles and strongholds. According to the Kitab-i- 
Yamini , Jayapala, in defence of his frotier, advanced with a large army 
against his enemy’s kingdom, but was defeated somewhere about 
the frontiers of the two states. Thereafter, Lamghan was repeatedly 
raided by the Muslim ruler. Jayapala therefore made once again 
a supreme effort to attack Ghazni but was again defeated by Sabuktigin 
in the neighbourhood of Lamghan. 

There are similar inaccuracies in the other book; cf. Sangamma 
{The Bahmani Kingdom , p. 16) for Sangama, the Vernas of Rajah- 
miindry {ibid, pp, 21, 24) for the Reddi chiefs of Rajahmundry, 
etc., etc. All these are however minor defects which the learned 
authors will find easy to remove in the next edition of the books 
under review. 


Dines Chandra Sircar 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol. XXVII. pth. 1-11 

V. V. Mirashi. — The Kalacuri-Cedi Era,. Different views regarding 
the starting point of the Kalacuri-Cedi era have been discussed, and 
recorded dates of the era have been examined to show that it com- 
menced on su. di. i Kdrtika (the 25th Scptemberl) in A.C. 249. The 
epoch seems to have originated with the reign of the Abhlra Isvara- 
sena who had his stronghold in Khandesh. The era was adopted by 
the Traikutakas of the Nasik district and got currency in Gujarat, 
Kohkan and Maharastra, being introduced in northern India long 
after the downfall of the Abhlra dynasty. 

P. K. Gode. — Studies in the History of Indian Plants — Some Notes on 
the History of Canaka (Ciffeer Arietinum) — between 500 B-C. and 
1820 A.D.). 

P. R. Chidambara Iyer.— Revelations of the First Stanza of the Mahd - 
bfjidrata. The fourth quarter of the first stanza of the Mahdbharata 
is suggested to have been tato jayam udiraye (not udirayet) meaning 
*1 issue the work jaya A ]aya here stands for the epic itself with 18 
Parvans as the word signifies the number 18 which is associated with 
the epic in various ways e.g. 18 divisions (parvans) of the work, 18 
divisions (iiksauhinl) of the belligerent army, 18 days of the duration of 
the Pharata war. The word tatah in the verse is taken to have a time 
value pointing to the date of issue of the Mahdbharata. The ex- 
pression jayam udiraye is considered to be a chronogram yielding the 
figure 128518 in katapayddi notation, as the Kalisavana day of the 
occurrence, which gives 351 years 10 months and 18 days.” This is 
equivalent to trtlyd of the dark fortnight (18th day) of the month of 
Magha of the 352nd year of the Kaliyuga. This gives 2751 B.C. 
as the year in which the Mahdbharata received its first publicity. 

H. G* NarahARI. — Karma and Reincarnation in the Mahdbharata. The 
law of Karman in all its aspect: and the principle of ne-birth as pro- 
pounded in the Mahdbharata have been discussed in the paper. 

K. M. Shembavnekar. — The Veda-Vydsa Myth. Th? purpose of the 
discussion is to show that the Vedic tradition does not know of any 
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division of the one original Veda into four by a person like Vyasa or 
Dvaipayana. 

Budha Prakash. — Last Days of the Gupta Empire. The paper deals 
with principal events and personalities connected with the closing 
phase of the rule of the Imperial Guptas after Skandagupta’s death 
(1 area 461 A.C.) ending with the reign of the last ruler Vajraditya in 
590 A.C. when the realm of the Guptas was totally engulfed in the 
Puspabhuti dominions. 

Bharatfya Vidya, vol. Vlll, 110 s. 1 & 2 > Jan. -February, 1047 
Jagan Nath-— Skandagupta and Purugupta Identical? The writer 
* of the Notes argues against the identification of the two names 
Skandagupta and Purugupta occurring in the genealogies of the 
Gupta kings. 

Budha Prakash. — A Fresh Interpretation of the Words “Rstika- 
Pitinika y of Asoka's Inscriptions. The words ‘Rstika-Pitinik’a* 
occurring in the fifth Rock Edict of Asoka and found slightly modi- 
fied in other versions of the Edict are taken to mean ‘governors and 
collectors.’ 

V. M. Apte. — The Vanina Hymns in the Rgveda. This is the first 
instalment of English Translation with Annotations of all the 
Hymns to Varuna including those to Mitra and Varuna as also to 
Indra and Varuna. 

Bratimavidya (Adyar Library Bulletin) vol. X, part 4 

P. K. Gode. — Vanamdlimisra , a Pupil of Bhattoji Diksita and his Works 
— between A.D. 1600 and 1660 . A contemporary MS. of Vanamali- 
misra's Kuruksetrapradipa points to the dates mentioned above. 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. — Kamaprabodha, Karnatosa , and Sad - 
bhdsdmayapatra . Three Mss. have been described in die paper. 

(1) The Kdmaprabodha of Vyasa Janardana, composed under the 
patronage of Maharaja Anupsingh of Bikaner is a work on erotics in 
ten sections. 

(2) The Karnatosa or Karnavilasa is a treatise on metre written by 
Mudgaladeva in 1645 A.C. under the patronage of Maharaja Kama- 
singhji of Bikaner. 

(3) The Sadbhdsdmayapatra is a one-Act drama in four varieties, of 
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Prakrit and two varieties of Sanskrit composed by Rupacandra for the 
amusement of a minister of Sujansinghji of Bikaner. 

Indian Archives, vol. I, no. 1 (January, 1947) 

[The first issue of this new Quarterly of the Imperial Record Depart- 
ment, Government of India, contains articles dealing with subjects of 
archival interest) : 

R. H. Phillimore. — Survey of India Records. 

S. Chakravorti. — A Study on Palm Leaf Manuscripts. 

H. Bullock. — General Venturas Family and Travels. 

Julius Grant. — Analytical Methods in the Dating of Books and 
Documents. 

Thomas M. Iiams. — Preservation of Rare Books and Manuscripts in the 
Huntington Library. 

Jaina Antiquary, vol. XII, no. 2 

P. K. Gode. — ‘ Varanna , an Article of Diet mentioned in the Varanga - 
car it a of the yth Century AD. and its subsequent History in 
Sanskrit and Marathi Sources up to A.D. 1800. 

Kamta Prasad Jain. — Some Jaina Kings and Ministers. The paper 
furnishes a few details about a number of Jain chiefs and ministers 
flourishing between the 13th and the 18th centuries. 

Gyanchandra Jain. — Tdran Svami and his Sect. This is a brief account 
of the religious order called Taran Panth and its founder Taran 
Svami who was a contemporary of Kabir and Nanak in the 15th 
century. 

Ajit Prasad — The Riddle of the Universe (Jain cosmology). 

Kamta Prasad Jain. — The Jain Chronology. This instalment of the 
continued article on the Jain chronology of important events and 
personalities covers the period between 375 A.C. and 585 A.C. 

Sibendra Nath Ghoshal. — The Puranic and Historical References in 
the Apabhramsa Stanzas of Hemacandra . 

Journal Of the Bihar Research Sooiety, vol. XXXII, pts. Ill & IV 

Brij Narain and Sri Ram Sharma. — Extracts from a Contemporary 
Dutch Chronicle of Mughal India. Extracts published in this instal- 
ment of the paper relate to the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir and re- 
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cord interesting details about various endeavours of prince’s and nobles 
including intrigues for possession of the throne. 

H. R. Ghoshal. — Price Changes and Price Control in India during the 
Last Two Hundred Years. 

P. MukherJi. — Purusottama Gajapati . This is a reply to the criticism 
of the conclusions reached by the writer and published previously in 
an article in support of the historicity of the tradition that Purusottama 
Gajapati, son of king Kapilendra of Orissa once marched to the south 
and conquered a considerable tract of region. 

D. R. Mankad. — Kaliyugardjavrttdnta and Bh avis yottar alumna. The 

writer does not say anything as to whether the verses regarding the 
Guptas found in the Kaliyugardjavrttdnta portion of the Bha- 
visyottarapurdna are wholly spurious or not but points out the fact 
that they represent a distinct version of a Puranic tradition which 
places Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty in the 4th century B.C. 
making him a contemporary of Alexander. 

Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 

vol. IV, pt I (November, 1946) 

T. M. P. Mahadevan. — Saivism and the Indus Civilisation. Argu- 
ments are put forward to show that the finds in the Indus Valley viz., 
a figure on a seal which is regarded as a prototype of Siva, and cer- 
tain objects resembling the phallus as also ring-stones, said to' be the 
representations of yoni do nor adequately prove the prevalence of 
Siva worship amongst the people of Mohenjodaro and Harappa. 

Vasudeva S. Agrawala. — Food and Drink in Ancient India from 
Pdnints Astddhydyl (, Anna-pdna). 

P. R. Chidambara Iyer. — So-called Geographical and Astronomical Evi- 
dence to the Mahabhdrata Problem. The writer points out flaws in 
the calculations of Mr. V. B. Athavale based on certain seismologi- 
cal and astronomical evidence found in the statements of the Maha- 
bharata suggesting 30I6 B.C. as the year of the Bharata war. 

N. N. Ghosh. — Do the References to the Yavana Invasion of India 
found in the Yugapurdna , Patanjalis Mahabhdsya and the Mala - 
vikdgnimitra form the Evidence of one Single Event? The Yavana 
invasion of Pataliputra through Madhyamika, Mathura, Pancala and 
Ayodhya as mentioned in the Yugapurdna of the Gdrgtsamhitd and 
referred to in the Mahabhdsya of Patanjal* took place under the 
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leadership of Demetrius wherr the Sunga king Pusyamitra had just 
occupied the throne of Pataliputra. The Yavana war fought on the 
river Sindhu as described in Kalidasa’s Mdlavikdgnimitra was a 
different event which occurred when Pusyamitra was an old man 
celebrating an Asvamedha sacrifice for the second time and this was 
led by Menander. 

Dasharatha Sharma. — Mughal Revenue in 1680 A.D. 

Journal of Oriental Research, vol. XV, pt. Ill 

R. Narayana Aiyar. — The Quest of Sita . — A Critical Study of Vdl - 
mikis T echnique. 

V. Raghavan. — On a Meaning of the Word Kausika. Kausikastriyah 
mentioned by Kautilya along with men and women engaged in 
artistic pursuits signifies a class of women who specialised in the arts 
of music, dancing, toilette etc. These women were often employed by 
kings and nobles for helping them in love affairs. 

N. Venkataramanayya. — Nandwarman II Pallavamalla. The conclu- 
sion that Nandivarman II Paliavamalla, the Pallava king of Kanci 
“ascendend the throne in A.D. 726 and ruled until A.D. 791” has 
been reconsidered to put the date of his accession in the year 730 A.C. 

P. K. Gode. — Some Evidence for the Date of the Asvacikitsd of Nakula 
(. Before A.D . 1000). 

K. Balasubrahmanya Ayyar. — The Memorable Message of the Hdlio - 
dorus Column at Besnagar. The observance of dama t tydga and 
apramdda which is regarded in Hindu scriptures as most essential for 
religious elevation is also mentioned as ‘leading to immortality’ in 
the inscription found on the pillar at Besnagar erected at the instance 
of the Greek ambassador Heliodorus. 

V. Raghavan. — Dara Shiko’s Mafma-ul-Bakrain . Dara Shikho, the 
eldest son of Shah Jahan, had capacity to appreciate excellences in 
other religions. He embodied in a' treatise *the result of his compara- 
tive study of Hinduism and Islam. This treatise in Persian is called 
Majma ul’Bahrain, meaning the Mingling of the Two Oceans (the 
oceans of Hinduism and Islam). A Sanskrit version of the 
work entitled Samudrasahgamagrantha which points out the essen- 
tial unity and even ideological similarity between the teachings of 
the two religions has been briefly described here. 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sooloty of Bengal, 

Letters, vol. XI, no. 2 

Dines Chandra Sircar. — The Maukharis and the Later Guptas. 

N. M. Chaudhuri. — The Cult of Vana-Durga, a Tree-deity. 

Siddheshwar Varma. — The Elative Case in Bhadrawaht. 

— . — Indian Dialects in Phonetic Transcription 

Journal of the Benares Hindu University, vol. X, no. 1 

K. R. Pisharoti. — Maritime Traditions of Ancient Kerala. Evidence 
of various sorts is adduced in the paper to show that the people of 
ancient Kerala had a rich maritime activity, with commercial relation 
with regions ‘both in the far west and in the far east.* 

Nagpur University Journal, no. 11 

P. S. Sastri. — Origin of the Songs of the Rgveda . Passages are culled 
from Rgveda bringing forth “the conclusion that the Vedic poet be- 
lieved in the theory of inspiration, that he was instigated by some 
supersensuous force to write, and that he identifies himself with that 
power in that inspired mood.*‘ 


Printed and published by J. C. Sarkhel at the Calcutta Oriental Press, Led, 
9 , Panchanan Ghose Lane, Calcutta. 
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The Status of Brahmanas in the Dharmasutras* 

Inheriting the views of the older Vedic authorities, the authors of 
the Dharmasutras describe the immunities and privileges of the 
Brahmanas with characteristic clearness and completeness. We may 
sum up the Brahmana\ rights in these works under the following 
heads ; — 

1 . Inviolability of person and property 

According to G. (XII. 46-47) the Brahman. 1 is altogether exempt 
Irom corporal punishment ( sdftro danejah ), the penalties permissible for 
him being prevention ol repetition of the offence ( karrnaviyoga ), public 


^ABBREVIATIONS 


G. 

-Gautama 


Vas 

— Vasistha 

Reputed authors of 

A r . 

15 . 

— Apastaniba 

- Baudliavan.x 

Dharmasutras 

Vis. 

- Visnu 

Reputed author of Visnusmrti 

Hai. 

~ Haradatta, commentator on Apastamba-DharmesFitra (Ed. in 
Kasln Skt. series, No. 9}, Benares. 1942). Also, commentator 
on Gantama-Dharmasfitra (Ed. in Anandusram Skt. series No 
hi, Poona, 1910). 

Mas. 

— Maskari, commentator on Gautama-Dbarmasutra (Ed. in 
Bibliotheca Sanskrita, No. 50, Mysore, 1917k 

S.li II 

— The Sacred Laws of the Aryas as taught in the Schools of 
Apastamba, Gautama, Vasistha , and Baudhayana. Part 1 


Translated by George Bidder. Sacred Booh of the East senes, 
vol. II, Oxford. 1897. 

SHE, XIV =- Do — Do — Part II. Sacred Books of thi East series, vol. XIV. 

Translated by George Bidder. Oxford, 1882. 

The references in G., Vas., B. and Ap. correspond to those in SBE vols. II. 
and XIV., which differ in many cases from those in the published editions 
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exposure ( vikhyapana) t banishment ( vivdsana ) and branding 
( angakarana ). 1 Similar but more explicit is the statement of B. 
(I. 10. 18, 17-18), who declares the Brahmana to be exempt from 
corporal punishment for any offence whatsoever, 2 while he prescribes 
various forms of branding and banishment for specified offences. In 
G. (VIII 12-13) we have a comprehensive list 'of immunities to be 
granted by the king to the Brahmana deeply versed in the Vedas 
( bahusruta ). These are described as follows: — (1) he shall not be 
subjected to corporal punishment, (2) he shall not be imprisoned, 
(3) he shall not be fined, (4) he shall not be exiled, (5) he shall not 
be reviled and (6) he shall not be given up. 3 In B. (I. 10. 18, 
11-12) the Brahmana is mentioned in a list of persons against whom 
the king must not fight unless they are assassins ( atatayinah ). The 
distinctive immunity of Brahmanas is pointed out by B. in another 
place where he says (II. 2. 4. 1.) that a person other than a Brahmana 
shall suffer corporal punishment (sdrlro dandah) for adultery. According 
to Vis. (V. 1 f.) the Brahmana is exempt from corporal punishment, 
the punishment prescribed for him for the greater crimes ( mahdpdtaka ) 
being banishment together with branding of the marks of his crime 

cjuoted above, The numbers in Sankha-Likhita are those of P. V. Kane’s edi- 
tion {The Dharmasutra of Sahkha-Lrkhtta reconstructed , Poona, 1926). 

1 Saftro dandah i/ explained by Han to mean ‘mutilation of hands and feet 
and so forth.’ This is consistent with the fact that branding is expressly permitted 
for a Brahmana offender in the Dharmasutras. In the above passage Har. explains 
karmaviyoga to mean ‘consfication of all property, taking hostage and so forth.* 
If this explanation were to be accepted as correct, the statement about inviolability 
of the Brahmana’s property would have to be modified. But it is lacking in 
corroboration. 

2 Abadhyo vai Brabmanassarvaparadhesu , in the original. 

3 In the original the passage ; s as follows: — 

Sadbhih pariharyo rajita abadhyascabandhyascadandyascabahiskaryascapari- 
vadyascapariharyasceti. From the context it appears that these privileges 
belonged to a Brahmana who was bahusruta. The latter is defined in G. (VIII, 5 f.) 
as one who is acquainted with the ways of the world, the Vedas and their Angas 
(auxiliary sciences), who is skilled in disputations and in reciting legends and the 
Purirna, who looks to these alone and lives according to them, who has been 
sanctified by the forty sacraments, who is constantly engaged in the three occu- 
pations (prescribed for all twice-born men), or in the six occupations (prescribed 
Specially for a Brahmana), and who is well-versed in the duties of daily life 
settled by the agreement (of those who know the law). f 
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on his body and that for other capital offences ( badhyakarmdni ) being 
banishment with person and property left intact/ 

As regards the Brahmana’s * property, we find that the wealth 
(dravya) of the Srotriya is expressly exempted by Vas. (XVI. 18.) from 
the operation of the rule declaring ten years’ adverse possession to 
deprive the owner of his title. Again, the Dharmasutras repeatedly 
state that while the king acquires heirless property in all other cases, 
the property of Brahman as belonging to this category must be distri- 
buted among learned Brahmanas. (cf. G. XXVIII. 41-42, Vas. XVII, 
84!, B. I. 5. 11. 15-16., Vis. XVII. 13-14)* B. further seizes this 
occasion to declare that the king must in no circumstances take the 
property of a Brahmana. This rule of inviolability of the Brahmana’s 
property is based by Vas. as well as B. upon the authority of a striking 
Vedic text. It says that poison itself is not the worst poison, but the 
property of a Brahmana is such, for poison kills one man only, the 
property of a Brahmana kills him who takes it together with his sons 
and grandsons. The immunity of the Brahmana’s property is hinted 
at in another text (I. 10. 18. 16) of B. Here the king is permitted, 
after guarding it for a year, to take the property (riktha) of a non- 
Brahmana, of which the owner has disappeared. 

Such being the prevailing ideas about the inviolability of the 
Brahmana’s person and property, it follows that offences against either 
of them are punishable both in the law of penances and in the law of 
crimes with exemplary severity. For angrily threatening ( abhikrud - 
dhavagorana ) a Brahmana, for striking him ( nighdta ) and for drawing 
blood ( lohitadarsana ) in the act of striking, the offender according to 
G. (XXI 20-22) will lose heaven for one-hundred years, one thousand 
years, and for as many years as the particles of dust which the spilt 


4 It may be remarked that a famous verse found alike in Maha XII. 56 24; 
(repeated, ibid., 78, 22) and Manu IX, 321 asserts the Brahmana’s immutable 
right of exemption from punishment by the Ksatriya. If its attribution to Manu 
in the first-quoted text is based on fact, it has probably to be traced to the 
famous authority on Sacred Law known to the extant Dhavmasiitras rather than 
the Arthaiastra authority known by that name, The passage is thus translated 
by Btihler (S.B.E. vol. XXV, p. 399) : —‘Tire sprang from water, Ksatriyas from ^ 
Brahmanas, iron from stone; the all-penetrating force of these (three) has no 
effect on that whence they were produced/ 
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blood binds together. 3 The actual penances for these acts are mentioned 
by B. who says (II. i. i, 7.): — “He who has raised a hand (against a 
Brahmana) shall perform a Krcchra penance, an Atikrcchra penance if 
he strikes, a Krcchra and a Candrayana penance if blood flows.” 5 6 Cau- 
sing pain (r&jaskarana) to a Brahmana is included by Vis. XXXVIII. 

1. among acts involving loss of caste, and requiring to be expiated with 
a penance. The severest punishments are, naturally enough, reserved 
for guilty connection with a Brahmana woman and for the murder of a 
Brahmana. According to the atrocious direction of Vas. (XXL 1 /.) a 
Sudra, a Vaisya, or a Ksatriya guilty of intercourse with a Brahmana 
woman, is to be tied up in grass and thrown into the fire 7 . B. (II. 

2. 3. 52) declares specifically that a Sudra guilty of intercourse with an 
Aryan woman is to be burnt alive. In the following passage (II. 
2. 4. 1.) he says more generally that non-Brahmanas guilty of the above 
offence shall suffer corporal punishment. G. (XX. 1 and XXI. 1) 
includes the murderer of a Brahmana {bhritnaha or brahmaha) in a list 
of persons who are to be cast off ( patitah ). He also quotes (XXI. 7) 
a text of Manu which states that the murderer of a Brahmana belongs 
to the class of 'crimes that cannot be expiated (anirdesyani). In actual 
fact G. mentions (XXII. 2/) a list of penances of atrocious severity for 
the murder of a Brahmana, and he is careful to add that the same 
penances are prescribed for attempting' the murder of a Brahmana, or of 
a Brahmana woman, and for destroying the embryo pf a Brahmana. 

5 It deserves to be remarked that Har. & Mas. quote a Smrti text ascribed 
to Prajapati to prove that a Ksatriya, a Vaisya and a Sudra by similarly treat- 
ing a Brahmana shall get twice, thrice, and four times the above punishment. 
By the same argument they conclude that a Brahmana offending against a 
Ksatriya, a Vaisya or a Sudra, will get %th> J 4 , and 54th respectively of the 
above punishments. 

6 For the definition of Krcchra penance, see Vas. XXI. 20. The Atikrcchra 
penance is thus defined by Vas (XXIV. 2): — “Let him eat as much as he can 
take at one (mouthful, and follow the rules given) above for a Krcchra.” In a 
later passage (XXVII. 21) Vas. describes the Candrayana penance as follows:^ 
u Let him add daily one mouthful (to his food) during the bright (half of the 
month), let him diminish it .{daily by one mouthful) during the dark (half) and 
let him fast on the new-moon day.” The text of B (II 1.1. 7) quoted above is 
repeated with a .slight change in Vis tW 30. 

' 7 It is but fair to remark ,that Vas. XXI 4-5 prescribes the same dreadful 

punishment for a. Vaiiya offending against a Ksatriya female, and for a $Cfcka 
offending against a Ksatriya or -a Vaisya woman. - 
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In another place (XVII. 1 1.) G. declares that even food looked at by the 
murderer of a Brahmana (bhmnahd) is forbidden food 8 9 . According to 
B. (I, 10. 18. 19.) a Ksatriya or a man of another caste who murders a 
Brahmana is to be punished with death and confiscation of all his 
property. In another context (II. 1. 1. 2 f) B. lays down a number of 
penances for the murder of a learned Brahmana, and he declares 
categorically that a person murdering a Brahmana unintentionally 
may be purified, but there is no expiation for wilfully ( matipfirvam ) 
murdering a Brahmana. According to Ap. (1.9.24. 6/) an abisasta 
(‘accursed*) person has to suffer twelve years’ penance of severe 
austerities in the forests, this term being applied to the slayer of a man 
of the first two varnas who has studied the Veda or has been initiated 
for the Soma sacrifice, the slayer of a man belonging merely to the 
Brahmana caste and so forth. The twelve years’ penance is to be 
continued until the last breath if the offender has slain a Srotriya who 
has finished the ceremonies of a Soma sacrifice. Such a man, says Ap. 
cannot be purified in this life, but is purified after death. In another 
passage (I. 9.25. 1 1-1 2) Ap. declares that the penance for a man of 
any varna other than the first, for slaying a man of the first varna 
is to seek death in battle, of else to throw himself into the 
fire after cutting off his bodily* parts and presenting them as a burnt- 
offering. Turning to the punishments for offences against the 
Brahmana’s property, we find Vas. (I. 20) ranking theft of a Brahmana’s 
gold among the great crimes ( mabdpdtaka ). d B. II. 1.2.3 Chides 
theft of a Brahmana’s property ( brahmasva ) in the list of acts causing 
loss of caste ( patamydni ). In Vis. (XXXV. 1 .) stealing the gold of 
a Brahmana is included among the mahdpdtakas . Vis. also says 
{XXXVI. 3) that robbing the land of a Brahmana and a deposit- 
explained by the commentator to mean a deposit other than gold be- 
longing to a Brahmana — is equivalent to stealing a Brahmana’s gold. 

While such are the punishments attending the murder of a Brahmana 
and the theft* of his wealth, very substantial rewards are promised for 

8 It may be remarked that in a later passage (XXIV. 6-12) G. prescribes 
penances of a much lighter character for the murder of a Brahmana. 

9 We may remark that G. (XXI. 1.) includes die thief among those who 

become outcasts. This is taken by Har. to mean specifically 'one who steals 
the gbW, of a Brahmana/ But Mas. takes the term more generally to mean 
‘one who steals gold/_ ' * 
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saving a Brahmana’s life and property. From the general rule imposing 
impurity upon the relatives of a dead man, G. (XIV 9) expressly 
excludes those who are slain for the sake of Brahmanas. According to 
Vis. (III. 45) heaven is the reward of those who arc killed for protec- 
tion of a Brahmana. Lastly, according to the expressive simile of Ap. 
(II. 10.26.2) a king who is slain in attempting to recover the property 
of Brahmanas performs a sacrifice where his body takes the place of the 
sacrificial post and at which an unlimited fee is given. 

//. Immunity from censure 

According to G. (XXI. 17-18) accusing ( abhisamsana ) a Brahmana 
of a crime entails sin equal to that of the accused and the sin is 
doubled if the accused is innocent. Vis. (V 3 1) makes it a penal 
offence to revile a person versed in the three Vedas. Among the 
householder's duties Vis. reckons (LXXI. $3) that he must avoid reviling 
(parivada) a Brahmana. 

t 

HI. Immunity from taxation as well as support from State 

Vas. XIX. 23 and Ap. II. 10.26.10 include the Brahmana among 
persons who are exempt from taxation. According to Vis. III. 26-27 
Brahmanas should not be taxed, for they pay taxes to the king in the 
shape of their pious acts ( dbarmakaradaya ). G. (X. 9) includes the 
Srotriyas who are Brahmanas among persons who are to be supported by 
the' king, while Vis. (III. 79-80) states in more general terms that no 
Brahmana or any other person engaged in pious acts shall be allowed 
by the king to suffer from hunger in his kingdom. We have a 
concrete instance of the king’s obligation to maintain a needy 
Brahmana in G. (XVIII. 30-31). Here we are told that the 
Brahmana student, who has taken by force articles needed for 
specified purposes from Sudras and other irreligious persons, shall 
confess his guilt when brought before the king, who shall maintain him 
thereafter if he is a man of learning and character. 

IV. Special personal and proprietory rights 

Again and again in the Dharmasutras the penances and punishments 
for offences are fixed on a -graduated scale so that the, lightest penalties 
&e suffered by the Brahmanas and the severest by the Sudras. Over 
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and above these discriminatory provisions of the law in his favour, the 
Brahmana is entitled to certain specified proprietory rights. According 
to the text of G. (XVIII. 24) quoted above, a Brahmana may collect 
by force from a Siidra articles needed for certain purposes. Other 
persons who may be similarly despoiled by the Brahmana comprise, 
according to G., a non-$udra who is rich in small cattle but negligent 
of his religious duties, the owner of a hundred cows who docs not 
kindle the sacred fire, and the owner of a thousand cows who does not 
drink Soma. Evidently, it was thought that the Sudra as an irreligious 
person par excellence , and others who neglected to perform religious 
duties proportionate to their means forfeited to some extent their right 
to property in favour of Brahmanas engaged in the performances of 
such duties. Doubtless on the same principle Ap. (I. 2.7 20-21) 
permits a Vedic student to use the wealth of a Sudra for a similar 
purpose. The plea of the Brahmana’s devotion to his duties is held in other 
passages to justify his remarkable claim to possession of treasure trove. 
According to G. (X. 43-44), and Vas. (III. 13.14) a Brahmana fulfilling 
the duties of his class is entitled to keep the treasure-trove found by 
himself, unlike all others who have to be content with one-sixth of its 
value paid by the king. 10 

V. Public rights 

The most important office held by the Brahmana in the Dharma - 
sutras as in the older Vedic State, is that of the purohita . G. 
(XI. 13-14) and more explicitly B. (I. 10. t8. 81.) require the 
king to abide by the purohita s instructions. 11 The general 

right of the Brahmanas to declare the duties [dharma) of other 

classes for their enforcement by the king is strikingly expressed by Vas. 
The three other varnas , he says, (I. 39-41), shall live according to the 
teaching ( nirdesa ) of the Brahmanas : the Brahmanas shall declare the 
duties of the other varnas and the king shall govern them accordingly. 
Finally we may mention that the Brahmanas appear from a number of 
concrete examples to have exercised a dominant influence on the ad- 

10 For a similar rule, see Vis. HI, 58 f. 

it Mas. on G. XI. 12-13 gives a wide interpretation to this text by declaring 

that the king shall place the purohita in the forefront in all his acts and in 
particular make him the general (sempati). 
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ministration of justice, A Brahmana is mentioned by G. (XIII. 26) 
as the king’s substitute at judicial trials. A remarkable text of 
Ap. (II. 5. 10. 12 f.) allows the purobita the specific privilege 
of inflicting any penalty short of corporal punishment and servitude 
upon Brahmanas persistently disregarding their caste duties. In this 
we have the nearest approach to the church courts of mediaeval Europe 
that is found in our early canonical literature. The right of the 
Brahmanas to give the benefit of their decision to the king in difficult 
cases of law is recognised in our present works. It is true that the 
referees including the members of the parisat ,are declared in general 
terms to consist of persons learned in the Vedas, the ancillary branches 
of learning and so forth. But it is reasonable to suppose that they arc 
intended to be recruited largely from the Brahmanical order. Vis. at 
any rate specifically enjoins the king to consult the Brahmanas when 
he has to inflict punishment for unspecified offences. 

Limitations of the rights of Brahmanas 

However high might be the claims advanced on behalf of the 
Brahmanical order in the Dharmasiitras , it is necessary to remark that 
they are subject to important limitations even according to the ideas 
of their own authors. One group of these limitations is concerned with 
the refusal of the authors, so honourable to themselves, to admit degra- 
ded members of their order to the privileges of their class. Again and 
again in the Dharmasiitras Brahmanas negligent of their duties are 
declared to be equivalent to the Sudras. Thus Vas. (II. 27) says that 
the Brahmana by selling certain forbidden articles becomes an outcast 
or a Sudra. In a subsequent passage III. 1 he says that Brahmanas who 
neither study nor teach the Veda nor keep sacred fires ( asrotriya ananu- 
vlkya anagnayo va) are equal to Sudras. " Vas. indeed goes so far as, 
to ask the king (III 4) to punish a village inhabited by Brahmanas 
negligent of their sacred duties ( avratah ) and not studying the Vedas 
{anadhtyanah), In the same context Vas. quotes (III. 17) sortie 
Verses explicitly bating that slaying an assassin (atatayf), though he be 
versed in the Vedas, does not amount to the guilt of murdering a 
Brahmana. Similarly according to B. (I. 5. 10. 24,) Brahmapas 
who tend cattle or live by trade or are artisans, actors, servants and 
ysurers, shall be treated like Sudras. p. again quotes (II. 4. 7. *5)* 
some verses declaring that the righteous king may at his pleasure 
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appoint to do the work of Sudras those Brahmanas who neglect the 
performance of twilight devotions ( sandhya ) in the morning and in the 
evening. In so far as the parisat is concerned Vas. (III. 5/) as well as 
B. (I. 1. 1. 9) solemnly proclaim the unfitness of ignorant persons to 
declare^ the sacred law, and the sin attending them in case of their 
attempt to do so. 12 

The next series of limitations is concerned with the weakness of 
the Brahmanas arising partly from their want of organisation under 
a single head and partly from the consequences of their own code 
of duties. By the rules of their order, the Brahmana has to depend 
for his livelihood upon the performance of sacrifice along with teaching, 
and receiving gifts, which involve in each case dependance upon 
others. No doubt in times of distress the Brahmana is permitted 
to live by alms, or even by agriculture and trade. But how incompa- 
tible these occupations are held to be with a Brahmana’s vocation 
in normal times is proved by a few quotations. According to G, 
(quoted in B. II. 2. 4. 17). even the Brahmana who is unable to 

maintain himself otherwise shall not follow the Ksatriya’s profession, 
for the Ksatriya’s duties ( Ksatradharma ) are too cruel for a Brahmana. 1 - 
B. (I. 5. 10. 30) states openly that Vedic study impedes pursuit 
of agriculture and vice versa (vedah krsivindsaya krstrvedavindsini ). 

12 The social stigma attaching to a Brahmana departing from his prescribed 
line of conduct may be illustrated by a few examples. The food of one whose 
only wife is a Sudra woman ( Vrsalipati j must not be offered to the gods accord- 
ing to Vas. (XIV. 11), and it must not be eaten according to Ap. (I. 6.18.33.) 
Again, according to Vas. (XV. u) one who sacrifices for a Sudra belongs to 
the class of those who must be cast off. In another place (XIV. 17) Vas. em- 
phatically says that food offered by a man with faith may he eaten, but not 
that offered by a Brahmana who sacrifices for many and who initiates many. Vis. 
(LXXXII. }f.) gives a long list of Brahmanas who must not be invited to a 
funeral repast. This consists of Brahmanas who follow forbidden occupations, 
those who sacrifice for a multitude or for a village or for Sudras, those who teach 
the Vedas for a fee and so forth. How much the father’s sin was visited upon 
his sons is proved by Ap. (II 7.17.2 1). This passage includes among persons 
who defile a company in a funeral repast the son of a Brahmana following 
the warrior’s profession and that of a Brahmana who by first marrying a Sudra 
woman has become a Sudra. 

13 It deserves to be mentioned that the existing Dharmasutra of G. 

(VII 6) on the other hand explicitly permits this. For some discussion on this 
contradiction, see Biihler, II, Introd. pp. lvi-ivii, 
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According to Ap. (II, 7. 17. 21), the son of a Brahmana who follows 
the Ksatriya’s profession (ayudhiyaputrah) defiles the company, if 
he is invited to a funeral sacrifice. Thus lacking the financial and 
military basis of its power while possessing no effective organisation 
of its own, the Brahmanical order could not but depend in the long 
run upon moral and spiritual sanctions for safeguarding its privileges. 
Indeed it is not unreasonable to suppose that the atrocious penances 
and frightful punishments prescribed in the Dharmasiitras for serious 
offences against the Brahmana’s person and property and against his 
cherished right of Vedic study, mark a desperate attempt of the 
priestly order unsupported by any material force to maintain its privi- 
leges intact. To appreciate the claims of the Brahmanas at their 
face value, it- is necessary to remember that the period of the Dharma- 
siitras coincided with the rise of a number of heretical sects, of which 
those founded by Vardhamana Mahavlra and Gautama Buddha became 
the most famous. How little, relatively speaking, was the real 
influence exercised on State administration by the Brahmanas is 
illustrated by a few significant facts. The king in the Dharmasiitras 
has the unquestioned right of appointing the purohita and the 
Brahmana judge at the law-courts. We may reasonably hold that 
the right of selecting the members of the parisat was also enjoyed 
by the king. To the king belonged also the duty of maintaining 
the castes and orders in their respective paths, the contrary rule in 
a solitary text of Ap. giving the purohita plenary jurisdiction over 
Brahmana offenders against caste duties being evidently exceptional 
in character. 


U. N. Ghoshal 
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From Jaipur we now turn to the minor States of Rajputana. 

When the Hada State of Kotah became a subordinate ally of the East 
India Company, it was nominally ruled by Maharao Ummcd Singh, who 
had ascended the gadi in 1771, but the de-facto ruler of the principality was 
the famous Minister, Raj Rana Zalim Singh, Tod has left for us a de- 
tailed account of the character and career of this remarkable man. 55 
Kotah suffered from the depredations of Holkar and Amir Khan 56 ; but 
thanks to Zalim Singh’s clever diplomacy, her distress was much less 
.serious than that of Mewar, Marwar and Jaipur. Tod says, “Placed in 
the very heart of India, Kotah was for years the centre around which 
revolved the desultory armies or ambulant governments, ever strangers 
to repose; and though its wealth could not fail to attract the cupidity of 
these vagabond powers, }et by the imposing attitude which he assumed 
Zalim Singh maintained during more than half a century, the respect, 
the fear, and even the esteem of all, and Kotah alone, throughout this 
lengthened period, so full of catastrophes, never saw an enemy at her 
gates.” 57 

The Second Anglo-Maratha War brought Zalim Singh for the first 
v time into contact with the British Government. When Colonel Monson 
marched through Kotah to attack Holkar, he received from Zalim 
Singh supplies as well as men. “But when the British army retreated 
and its commander demanded admission within the walls of Kotah, 
he met a decided and very proper refusal.” Although Zalim Singh 
refused to invite Holkar’s attack on his capital by offering shelter to 
“a panic-struck, beef-eating army within his walls”, he sent his troops 
to ensure the safety of that army until it left the Mokundarra Pass in 
its rear. Holkar naturally took offence, encamped before the walls of 

* Continued from I.H.Q . , vol. XXIII, page 32. 

55 Annals of Haraoati, chapters VII-XI. 

,56 Secret Consultations* September 6, 1804, No. 42 : Political Consulta- 
tions, 1807; January 29* No. 32; June 11, No. 16; Jutie 25, No. 41. 

57 Annals of Haravati, ch. IX. 
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Kotah and realised three lakhs of rupees. Under these circumstances 
Monson’s charge of treachery against Zalim Singh is hardly justifiable. 58 

When Lord Hastings invited the Rajput States to accept the pro 
tection of the East India Company, “the eagle eye of Zalim saw at once 
the virtue of compliance and the grace attendant on its being quickly 
yielded/’ His Maratha advisers were naturally adverse to his leaguing 
with the English, and he himself was reluctant to give up the inde- 
pendence of his State. But he quickly decided to accept subordination 
for the security it afforded. Moreover, it was hinted that at the end of 
the Pindari War the territories conquered from Holkar in Central India 
would be distributed among the allies of the British Government 59 . 
Zalim Singh sent a corps of 1500 men, infantry and cavalry, with four 
guns to co-operate with Sir John Malcolm. He also assisted the British 
Government in capturing several Pindari leaders. 00 

In October, 1817, Metcalfe was instructed to conclude an alliance 
with Kotah on principles similar to those which were laid down in res- 
pect of other States. 01 The negotiations were entrusted to Tod,- who 
reached Zalim Singh’s camp at Rowtah, about 25 miles S.S.E. of Kotah, 
on November 23, 1817. 02 The treaty 6:{ was signed in Delhi by Metcalfe 
on December 26, 1817. The general conditions of the treaty were 
similar to those which were incorporated in the treaties with Udaipur, 
Jodhpur and Jaipur. With regard to the question of tribute, it was 
decided that the money hitherto paid by Kotah to the Marathas 
(the Peshwa, Sindha, Holkar arid Puar) should be paid to the British 
Government. (Article 7). It was, therefore, necessary for the British 
Government to protect Kotah against any future claim from other States. 
Article 8 of the treaty ran as follows: “No other power shall have any 
claim to tribute frohi the principality of Kotah; and if any one advance 
such a claim the British Government engages to reply to it.” 

58 Of. cit„ ch. X. 

59 Four districts ceded by Holkar were made over to Kotah by a Sanad 
dated September 25, 1819. (Aitchison, of. at., vol. Ill, pp, 359, 372-373)- “It 
was at first intended to make a separate grant of these districts to the Minister 
(Zalim £ingh), but he insisted that they should be annexed to the Kotah State.” 

60 Annals of Haravati, ch. X. ' 

61 Secret Consultations, October 28, 1817, No. 26. 

62 Tod, Annals of Hawaii, ch, X. 

63 Attchison, op. ett,, vol. HI, pp 368-371. 
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There were hereditary Rajput premiers in several States in Raj- 
putana. 04 At the time when the treaty between Mewar and the British 
Government was being drawn out the Rana’s vakil s who was a relative 
of the Rawat of Salumber, wanted to introduce a clause guaranteeing 
the position of the Bhanjgurrea 65 to the Rawat of Salumber, but 
Metcalfe merely gave an assurance that “the good conduct of the 
minister would ensure His Lordship’s (i.e., the Governor-General’ s) 
approbation.” In view of Zalim Singh’s great services to, and pre-eminent 
position in Kotah, he was certainly entitled to demand that his control 
over administration should be guaranteed. But no such guarantee was 
demanded from Metcalfe when the treaty was concluded. Tod says, 
‘‘This excited the surprise of the British representative (i.e., Metcalfe), 
who, in his official despatch detailing the progress and conclusion of 
the negotiations, intimated that he not only expected such stipulation 
but was prepared for admitting it. There as no inadvertance in this 
omission; the Regent saw no occasion for any guarantee, for the plenary 
exercise of the powers of sovereign during more than half a century 
had constituted him, de facto , prince of Kotah. Moreover, we may 
suppose, had he felt a desire for such stipulation, that a feeling of pride 

might have stifled its expression ” eb m 

On February 20, 1818, a “Supplementary Article” 07 was added to 
the treaty of December 26, 1817. It provided that Ummed Singh should 
be succeeded by his eldest son and heir-apparent, Kishore Singh, “in 
regular succession and perpetuity,” and that “the entire admini^ uion 
of the affairs of the principality” should be vested in Zalim Si>^ nme yl 
after him in his eldest son Madhu Singh, and his heirs “ifi T {§gtt 1 &r 
succession and perpetuity.” Thus “one person was recogni&d as the 
titular chief and another was guaranteed as the actual ruler.” 08 
According to Tod, the overture for this supplementary Article originated 

64 Tod says, “The Rajpoot Premier is the military minister, with die 
political government of the fiefs; die civil minister is never of this caste. Local 
customs have given various appellations to this officer. At Oodipur he is called 

bhanjgttrb; at Jodhpur, pradhan; at Jeypur. . .1. moosahib; at Kotah, 

kelladar , and dewan or regent T (Ferttdal System in Rajasthan , ch. IV). 

65 See Malcolm, Memoir of Central India , vol. I, p. 549, 

66 Annals of Haravatt, ch. X. 

67 Aitchison, op, cit„ vol. Ill, p. 372. 

68 Ibid., p. 360. 
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not with Zalim Singh but with Madhu Singh. His comment reveals 
his political wisdom as well as his insight into Rajput character: “There 
is not a shadow of doubt that the supplemental articles of the treaty of 
Kotah, which pledge our faith to two parties in a manner which rendered 
its maintenance towards both an impossibility, produced consequences 
that shook the confidence of the people of Rajwarra in our political 
rectitude. They established^ two pageants instead of one, whose co- 
existence would have been miraculous ” 6W 

This illogical system worked without difficulty during the life of 
Ummed Singh. Troubles began after his death (November, 1819). He 
left three sons — Kishore Singh, Bishen Singh and Prithvi Singh. Zalim 
Singh had two sons — the elder, Madhu Singh, legitimate; the younger, 
Gobardhan Das, illegitimate. Gobardhan Das was regarded by Zalim 
Singh with more -affection, and endowed with almost equal authority 
with Madhu Singh, who was the declared successor to the Regency. 
Kishore Singh was, in Tod’s words, “mild in his temper and demeanour; 
but being brought up in habits of seclusion, he was more conversant 
with the formulas of his religion, and the sacred epics, than with the 
affairs of mankind.” Prithvi Singh, an energetic young man, was 
determined to “enfranchise himself and family from the thraldom in 
which his father had left them, or perish in the attempt.” Gobardhan 
Das was jealous of Madhu Singh and’ “lived on terms of confidential 
friendship” with Prithvi Singh. 70 

A^xr Kishore Smgh’s accession to the gadi his counsellors, under the 

'*llC « 

gi£ .^of Prithvi Singh and Gobardhan Das, advised him to repudiate 
au 2 $ 'ity of the Regent. This policy was directed not so much 
against Zalim Singh, who was very old and quite blind, as against 
Madhu Singh, the would-be Regent. An appeal was made to Article ro 
of the treaty of 1817, 71 and it was pointed out that the Regent’s 
authority , being inconsistent with that Article, was illegal. The 
British Agent informed Kishore Singh “that no pretensions of the 
titular Raja can be entertained by us in opposition to our positive engage- 
ment with the Regent; that he alone was considered as the head pf the 


69 Annals of Haravati, ch. X. 

70 Trii; Annals of fi*raoati,ch , X. 

71 "The Maha Rao and his heirs tod successors shall remain absolute ruler* 

oif their : ' '/ / ' „ 
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Kotah State, and the titular Raja no more deemed the ruler of Kotah, 
than the Raja of Satarra the leader of the Mahrattas, dr the Great 
Mogul the emperor of Hindustan/' When all remonstrances failed, 
Kishore Singh was blockaded in his castle. When reduced to extremity 
he broke through the bockade at the head of 500 horse. He was, how- 
ever, overtaken by the British Agent and conducted by him back to the 
castle. Gobardhan Das was banished to Delhi and a public reconciliation 
took place between Kishore Singh and Zalim Singh. These incidents 
occurred in May June, 1820. 72 

Towards the close of 1821 Gobardhan Das was permitted to visit 
Malwa in connection with a marriage ceremony. His arrival there was 
immediately followed by the renewal of . dissensions at Kotah. The 
troops of the Raj Paltan rose against Zalim Singh and joined Kishore 
Singh. When Zalim Singh assaulted the castle Kishore Singh fled to 
Bundi and .then went to Bnndaban, where he was able to contact Gobar- 
dhan Das. He was supported by the vassals of his State™ in his 
struggle against the powerful Regent and the British Government. 
From Brindaban he returned to Kotah at the head of a force. On 
October 1 he was defeated by a British force which had been sent to 
co-operate with the Regent. Prithvi Singh was killed. Kishore Singh 
retreated to Mewar, but he was soon afterwards persuaded to return to 
Kotah. 74 

The terms on which the Maha Rao would continue to occupy the 
gadi were laid down in an Engagement 7 ’ dated November 22, 1821. He 
promised to “submit cheerfully” to “all that the British Government 
may command.’ * He recognised the -validity -of the Supplementary 
Article of the treaty of 1817 and declared that Zalim Singh and his 
successors should “conduct the entire administration of affairs/’ He 
promised not to entertain any tiroops beyond the personal guards allowed 


7a Tod, op. cit %> ch. X. 

73 “The entire devotion which the vassalage of Haravati manifested for the 

cause of the Maharao, exemplified, the nature and extent of suamdherma 

or fealty which has been described as the essential quality of die Rajpoot 
character; while, at the same time, it illustrates the severity of the Regent’s 
yoke/’— Tod, Annals of Haravati, ch. XI. 

74 Annals of Harmati, ch. XI. 

75 Aitchison, bp. <**,, vol III, pp. 373-374. 
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to him. For his maintenance he was granted an annual pension of 
Rs. 1,64,877-10 annas only. On February 7, 1822, Tod laid down several 
Articles 70 defining the position of the Maha Rao. Those Articles are 
summarised by Tod himself 77 in the following words: “Besides the 
schedule of the personal expenditure, over which he was supreme, much 
of the state expenses was to be managed under the eye of the sovereign : 
such as the charities, and gifts on festivals and military ceremonies. The 
‘royal insignia used on all great occasions was to remain as heretofore at 
his residence in the castle, as was the band at the old guard-room over 
the chief portal of entrance. He was to preside at all the military or 
other annual festivals, attended by the whole retinue of the state; and 
gifts on such occasion were to be distributed in his name. All the 
places, in and about the city, were at his sole disposal, and funds were 
set apart for their repair: the gardens, mmnas, or game-preserves, and 
his personal guards, were also to be entertained and paid by himself. 
To maintain this ornament inviolate, an officer of the paramount 
power was henceforth to reside at Kotah.” 

Zalim Singh died in 1824. Madhu Singh succeeded him, and in 
spite of his unfitness and unpopularity he received full support from 
the British Government. In 1828 Kishore Singh was succeeded by his 
nephew, Ram Singh. The old disputes between the titular and the 
actual rulers broke out afresh, for Rapa Singh could not co-operate with 
Madan Singh, the son and successor of Madhu Singh. “There was 
danger of a popular rising for the expulsion of the Minister; and it was 
therefore resolved, with the consent of the Chief of Kotah, to dismember 
the State and to create the new principality of Jhalawar as a separate 
provision for the descendants of Zalim Singh.” 78 By a treaty 79 concluded 
on April 10, 1838, the Supplementary Article of the treaty of 1817 was 
repealed, seventeen parganas (yielding a revenue of twelve lakhs of 
rupee^) were made over to Madan Singh, the tribute payable by Kotah 
was reduced by Rs. 80,000 (which sum was to be paid by Jhalawar), 
and the Maha Rao agreed to maintain an auxiliary force at a cost of not 
more than three lakhs of rupees. In 1844 the cost of the auxiliary force 

76 Aitchison, op. cit.> vol. Ill, pp. 375-376. 

77 Annals of Haravati , ch. XI. 

78 Aitchison, of. at ., vol, HI, p. 360. 

79 ibid ., pp. 376-379. 
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was reduced to two lakhs. Thus the partition of Kotah solved the 
problem created by the Supplementary Article of the treaty of 1817. 

The relations between the British Government and the new State of 
Jhalawar were defined by a treaty 80 concluded with Madan Singh on 
April 8, 1838. In addition to the usual stipulations about subordinate 
co-operation and protection, the treaty provided that the ruler of Jhalawar 
would pay an annual tribute of Rs. 80,000 and supply troops according 
to his means. “It was arranged that he should be placed exactly on the 
same footing as all the other rulers in Rajputana, and should receive the 
right of adoption, 81 if that right should be conceded to other rulers; but 
the succession was to be limited to the descendants of Zalim Singh. 1,82 

From Kotah we turn to Bundi. The Bundi Durbar gave valuable 
assistance to Colonel Manson during his retreat before Holkar in 1804 
and applied for an alliance with the British Government. This applica- 
tion was supported by Lord Lake, and Malcolm wrote to the Supreme 
Government on July 2, 1805, “In the event of hostilities occurring with 
that chief (Sindhia) it is His Excellency’s (Lord Lake’s) opinion that the 
Raja of Bundi, though his possessions are small, may, from their local 
position and natural strength, prove an useful dependent to the British 
Government, and the conduct of that Chief (particularly at the period 
of the retreat of Colonel Monson’s Detachment) was such as to give 
undivided proofs of his sincerity in the wish of meriting the protection 
of the British Government.” 83 But on December 24, 1805, t ^ ie British 
Government concluded a treaty 81 with Holkar by which it promised 
“to have no concern with the ancient possessions of the Holkar family 
in Mewar, Malwa, and Harrowtce.” (Article 3). Holkar continued his 
depredations in Bundi. The Bundi Durbar appealed for assistance to the 
British Resident at Delhi, who “thought it his duty to abstain from 
raising any hope/’ 85 On October 20, 1810, the Governor-General in- 


80 Aitchison, op. cit., vol. Ill, pp. 393- 397. 

8 1 This right was granted in 1862. 

82 Aitchison, op, cit ., vol. Ill, p. 364. 

83 Secret Consultations, September 12, 1805, No. 133. 

84 Aitchison, op. cit., vol. IV, pp. 194- 197. 

85 Political Consultations,, January 29, 1807, No. 121; June 11, 1807, No. 
16; August 29, 1808, No. 59. 
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formed the Raja, 36 in reply to one of his letters, that the conclusion of 
an alliance was incompatible with the principles which .regulated the 
conduct of the British Government: “It is the fixed principle of the 
British Government nor to interfere in the concerns of other 
State* excepting only in the degree required by the positive and 

legal treaties already existing ” In spite of such discouragement 

the Raja renewed his application in 1814. 87 But Lord Hastings had not 
yet decided to renounce Lord Minto’s policy towards the Rajput States. 

When Lord Hastings initiated his new policy the case of Bundi 
naturally claimed favourable consideration. “The territory of Bundi 
was so situated as to be of great importance during the war in 1817 in 
cutting off the flight of the Pindaris.” 88 Tod says, “Throughout the con- 
test of 1817, Boondi had no will but ours; its prince and dependants 
were in arms ready to execute our behest; and when victory crowned 
our efforts in every quarter, on the subsequent pacification, the Rao 
Raja Bishen Singh was not forgotten. The districts held by Holkar, 
some of which had been alienated for half a century, and which had 
become ours by right of conquest, were restored to Bundi without a 
qualification; while, at the same time, we negotiated the surrender to 
him of the districts held by Sindhia, on his paying, through us, an 
annual sum calculated on the average of the last ten years' depreciated 
revenue. 

In October, 1817, Metcalfe was informed that the Governor-General 
was willing to afford Bundi the protection of the British Government 
“on the simple condition of allegiance and of employing its military 
force with zeal and spirit in the common cause.” 90 Tod was then en- 
trusted with the duty of concluding a treaty with Bundi. 91 By Article 4 
of the treaty of Mandasor 92 (January 6, 1818) Holkar ceded to the 
British Government “all claims of tribute and revenues of every descrip- 

86 Bishen Singh ascended the gadi as a minor. His guardian, Ummed Singh, 
died in 1804. 

87 Political Consultations, April 25, No. 44. 

88 Aitchison, op. at., vol. Ill, p. 225. 

89 Annals of Haravati , ch. IV. 

90 Secret Consultations, October 28, 1817, , No. 26. 

91 Op. cit November 28, 1817, No. 5. 

92 Aitchison, op, cit., vol. IV, pp. 1 97-201 
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tion which he has or may have had upon the Rajpoot princes, such as 
the Rajahs of Oudepoor, Jeypore, Jaudpore, Kotah, Boondee, Karawlie, 
&c” Sindhia’s claim on Bundi, as calculated by Tod, amounted to 
about Rs. 80,000 or Rs. 90,000 per year 93 ; but Sindhia claimed 
Rs. 1,05,000. At first Lord Hastings was under the impression that 
Sindhia’s share of tribute from Bundi amounted to Rs. 10,000 only. So 
he was prepared to exempt Bundi from the payment of tribute. But 
Metcalfe knew better and asked Tod to include in the treaty a condition 
that Bundi would pay to the British Government the amount which it 
had so far paid to Sindhia. 91 

Tod arrived at Bundi on February 8, 1818, and a treaty 9,1 was con- 
cluded two days later. In accordance with the orders of the Supreme 
Government the conditions imposed on Bundi were “few and simple, 
providing for protection and guarantee on the one hand, and political 
dependence and subordinate co-operation on the other.” 96 Tod 
says that in arranging the terms of this treaty “he assumed 
the responsibility of concluding it upon the general principles which 
were to regulate our future policy as determined in the commencement 
of the war; and setting aside the views which trenched upon these in 
our subsequent negotiations.” 97 The Raja was exempted from the 
payment of the tribute due to Holkar, but he was required to pay to 
the British Government “the tribute and revenue” hitherto paid to 
Sindhia, 98 amounting to Rs. 80, 000 per annum. He was also required 
to “furnish troops at the requisition of the British Government accor- 
ding to his means.” 

Bishen Singh died on July 14, 1821, and was succeeded by his minpr 
son, Ram Singh. “During the long minority which ensued the British 
Government had on more than one occasion to interfere in the internal 
administration of the state.” 99 

93 Secret Consultations, March 13, 1818, No. 19. 

94 Op. cit., December 19, 1817, No. 105. 

95 Aitchison, op . cit ., vol. Ill, pp. 233-235. 

96 Secret Consultations, February 13, 181&, No. 21. 

97 Annals of Haravati , ch. IV. 

98 For complications regarding the pargana of Patan sec Aitchison, op, 
cit* , vol. Ill, pp. 225-226. 

99 Aitchisdh, op. cit vol. Ill, p. 226. 
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Surat Singh of Bikaner, who had succeeded to the gadi in 1801, 
exhausted the resources of his state by participating in the war between 
Jodhpur and Jaipur regarding the successsion of the pretender Dhokul 
Singh. 100 In 1808 he had to surrender to Man Singh of Jodhpur after 
bitter fighting for several months. 101 On this occasion he applied for the 
protection of the British Government, but “interference on the part 
of the British Government was contrary to the policy which then pre- 
vailed of withdrawing from all connection with the Chiefs to the west 
of the Jumna.” 102 In 1812 Surat Singh wanted to open negotiations with 
the British Government, but he was not encouraged. 103 

Under the instructions of Lord Hastings a treaty 101 was concluded 
with Bikaner by Metcalfe on March 9, 1818. Bikaner was exempted 
from the payment of tribute, “both because that state has not heretofore 
been subjected to the payment of any fixed tribute and on account of 
the inadequacy of its resources to meet such a demand.” 1 03 But the 
Maharaja engaged to “furnish troops at the requisition of the British 
Government, according to his means.” Apart from the usual clauses 
regarding protection and subordinate co-operation, the treaty contained 
three interesting stipulations. By Article 6 the Maharaja undertook 
to suppress all robbers and plunderers in his territory and to restore the 
property plundered by his subjects from British territory up to the time 
of the conclusion of the treaty. By Article 7 the British Government 
engaged to restore the Maharaja’s authority over his rebellious vassals 
and subjects, provided he paid the expenses incurred by the British 
Government for this purpose. 100 The following observations were made 

100 See A. G Bancrjee, Rajput Studies . pp. 234-250. 

101 Close to Lord Minto, December 24, 1808. 

102 Aitcliison, op. cit. y vol. Ill, p. 337. 

103 Political Consultations, August 28', 1812, No. 115. 

104 Aitchison, op. cit. r vol. Ill, pp. 343-345. 

105 Secret Consultations, May 1, 1818, No. 16. 

106 The following incident shows that the obligations imposed upon the 

British Government by Artices 6 and 7 were purely temporary: “In 1830 

preparations were made by the Resident at Delhi to send a force to Bikaner 
to assist the chief in reducing some rebellious nobles. The Resident acted under a 
misapprehension of the tenor of the 6th and 7th Articles of the Treaty of 1818, 
regarding the claims of the state upon the British Government for assistance. 
These Articles referred to temporary circumstances and effect was given to their 
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by the Supreme Government on this Article: “It is manifest that, 
unless the authority of the Government of Bikaner be firm and efficient, 
it will not have the means of fulfilling the most important stipulations 
of the treaty, while, on the other hand, it is strictly equitable that the 
British Government should be paid any expenses it may incur on this 
account.” 107 By Article 10 the Maharaja engaged to take effective 
measures for the protection of all trade routes within his territories, in 
order that these niight be “rendered passable and safe for the transit of 
trade to and from the countries of Cahul and Khorasaun, etc.” 

Surat Singh died in 1828 and was succeeded by his son, Ratan Singh. 
In 1829 Ratan Singh violated his treaty engagements by invading 
Jaisalmer to punish some subjects of the latter for depredations com- 
mitted by them. “Jaisalmer prepared an army to repel the invasion, and 
both parties had applied to neighbouring States for assistance when the 
British Government interfered, and through the arbitration of the 
Maharaja of Udaipur the dispute was settled, both parties making re- 
paration for the injuries done.” 108 

The three small principalities of Bnnswara, Pertabgarh and Dungarpur 
were offshoots from Mcwar; but in the nineteenth century the rulers of 
these States did not acknowledge the authority of the Rana of Udaipur. 
When Metcalfe concluded the treaty with Mewar, the Rana’s vakil 
claimed the restoration of the Rana’s sovereignty over the Chiefs of 


provisions at the time. They gave the Chief of Bikaner no right to call on the 
British Government for military aid against his disaffected subjects at any future 
period. Government was of opinion that the case was not one in which they 
were called on to interfere, and reminded the Resident that military aid should 
never be given to Native States for the suppression of internal disturbances 
except under the specific authority of Government.’* (Aitchison, op . cit. 3 vol. 
Ill, p. 338). 

107 Secret Consultations, May 1, 1818, No. 16: Tod says that Surat Singh 
spent about 24 lakhs of rupees, “nearly five years’ revenue of this desert region,” 
in the war against Jodhpur and then resorted to extortions for supplying his 
exhausted treasury. Naturally the Sardars were victimised: “The Chief of 

Bookurko he put to death Nahur Singh of Seedmookh, Gyan Singh 

and Goman Singh of Gundaili, amongst those chief feudatories of the state, 
shared the same fate. Chooru was invested a third time, and with its chief* 
fell into the tyrant’s hands.” ( Annals of Bikaner , ch. I). 

108 Aitchison, op. cit. 3 vol. Ill, p. 338. 
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these States. 109 But the British Government had already decided to 
grant them independent recognition. 110 

In 1814 Ummed Singh, Regent of Banswara, who managed affairs 
on behalf of his father, the latter having * ‘retired from the cares of 
government,” sent a vakil to Metcalfe “to solicit the protection of the 
British Government.” 111 The Governor-General declined to extend 
British protection to Banswara, mainly on the ground that the Maharawal 
was a tributary of Holkar, Puar and Sindhia. 112 Ummed Singh 
renewed his proposal in March, 1815, 113 but no attention was paid to 
him till' October, 1817, when Metcalfe received instructions for bringing 
all Rajput States under control. 114 On September 16, 1818, Metcalfe 
concluded a treaty 115 with a vakil deputed by Ummed Singh. But the 
Maharawal denied that he had sent any duly authorised agent to Delhi 
to conclude a treaty with the British Government. 110 Although the 
British Government decided that the above treaty was binding on 
him, a new treaty 117 was concluded on December 25, 1818. Meanwhile 
the Puar Raja of Dhar had made over to the British Government “all 
his tributary rights in the principalities of Banswara and Doongur- 
pore.” 118 

By the treaty concluded in September, 1818, Banswara was required 
to ‘ ‘pay tribute to the British Government to the extent of three-eighths 
of the revenue.” (Article 8). Article 8 of the treaty of December, 1818, 
provided that the Maharawal would pay to the British Government 
“all arrears of tribute due to the Rajah of Dhar or any other State,” and 
Article 9 laid down that the tribute is to increase annually as the 
territory of Banswarra recovers its prosperity till it rises to whatever 
amount the British Government may deem adequate to cover the expense 
incurred by protecting the State of Banswarra, provided that such tribute 

109 Secret Consultations, February 20, 1818, No. 29. 

no Op. ctt., March 6, 1818, No. 7. 

in Political Consultations, April 15, 1814, No. 38. 

112 Op. ctt ., April 15, 1814, No. 39. 

1 13 Op. ctt ., May 23, 1815, No. 54. 

114 Secret Consultations, October 28, 1817, No. z 5 . 

115 Aitchison, op, cit vol. Ill, pp. 64-66. 

1 16 Secret Consultations, October 31, 1818, No. 97. 

117 Aitchison, op. cit., vol. Ill, pp 67-69. 

118 l bid., vol. IV, p. 469. 
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does not exceed three-eighths of the revenue of the country.” Article 
13 of the treaty of December, 1818, authorised the British Government 
to collect through an Agent the taxes “levied at the Chubootra and its 
dependent Nakhas,” if the state failed to make punctual payment of 
the tribute. Article 4 (of both the treaties) contained the usual provision 
that the Maharawal would remain “absolute ruler” of his territory, but 
Article 5 (of both the treaties) authorised British intervention in internal 
affairs: “The affairs of the principality of Banswarra shall be settled 
according to the advice of the British Government, in which the British 
Government will paj all practicable attention to the will of the Maha 
Rawal.” This arrangement was probably purely temporary, for Metcalfe 
wrote to the Supreme Government on September 22, 1818, “The fifth 
article was introduced in order to secure to us the right of interposing 
our advice and authority for the settlement of the disturbances which 
at present prevail in the State of Banswarra”. 119 By Article 11 of the 
treaty of December, 1818 the Maharawal agreed “never to entertain 
in his service any Arab, Mekranecs, Sindees, or other foreign troops; 
but that his army shall be composed of the military class of the inhabi- 
tants of the country.” By Article 12 of the treaty of December, 1818, 
the British Government engaged “not to countenance the connections or 
relations of the Maha Rawul, his heirs and successors, who may prove 
disobedient; but to afford* to the Maha Rawul aid in bringing them 
under due control.” 

Agreements were concluded with Banswarra in 1820, 1823, 1831 

and 1836 regarding the amount of tribute. 120 

A treaty 121 was concluded with Pertabgarh 122 on November 25, 
1804, by Colonel Murray, who then commanded the British army in 
Gujarat and Malwa. That treaty was cancelled by Lord Cornwallis in 
pursuance of his policy of withdrawal from connections with the 
Western Rajput States. The state suffered much from Holkar’s depreda- 
tions. 32 * 1 By Article 4 of the treaty of Mandasor 124 (January 6, 18 18) 

119 Secret Consultations, October 31, 18x8, No. 97. 

120 Aitchison, of, cit, f vol. Ill, pp. 24-25, 81-82. 

X2i Ibid,, pp. 81-82. 

122 For the condition of Pertabgarh in 1818 see the present writer’s article, 
in Indian Historical Quarterly , March, 1946. 

123 Secret Consultations, November 7, r8i8, No. 60. 

124 Aitchison, op, cit. f vol. IV, pp. 1 97-201. 
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Holkar surrendered to the Britash Government the tribute levied by him 
in Pertabgarh. On October 5, 1818, a treaty 125 was concluded with 
Sawant Singh, Raja of Pertabgarh, by Captain Caulfield, an assistant of 
Sir John Malcolm. 

This treaty had some special features. Instead of the usual clauses 
regarding perpetual alliance and subordinate co operation we have the 
following stipulation : “The Rajah promises to give up all connection 
with other states, and to the utmost of his power prove his obedience to 
the British Government, who, in return, agree to assist him in re- 
establishing good order throughout his district, and to protect him from 
the claims and tresspass of all other States.” (Article 1). All arrears of 
tribute due to Holkar were to be paid to the British Government; the 
annual tribute so far paid to Holkar was now to be paid to the British 
Government. If punctual payment was not made, the British Govern- 
ment could collect the dues from the town duties of Pertabgarh through 
an Agent of its own. (Articles 2, 3, 12). By Article 4 the Raja agreed 
“not to entertain Arabs or Mekranees in his service” but to maintain 50 
horsemen and 200 foot soldiers who were to be at the disposal of the 
British Government. Article 3 gave the British Government the right of 
interfering in the internal administration of the state “ in the settle- 
ment of all predatory tribes, and in the re establishment of tranquillity 
and good order.” By the same Article the Raja engaged not to “levy 
any unusual duty on the mint or merchants, or on merchandise, 
throughout his territories.” The British Government engaged to help 
the Raja in maintaining his authority over his subjects. (Articles 6, 7, 

8 . 9 )- 

Captain Caulfield concluded a treaty 120 with Jaswant Singh, Maha- 
rawal of Dungarpur, 127 on December 11, 1818. It contained the usual 
clauses regarding perpetual alliance and subordinate co-operation. 
Article 5 authorised British intervention in the internal affairs of the 
State: “The affairs of the principality of Doongurpore shall be settled 
according to the advice of the British Government, in which the British 
Government will pay all practicable attention to the will of the Maha 

125 Aitchison, op. cit, vol. Ill, pp. 82-83 126 Ibid., pp. 55-57. 

127 For the condition of Dungarpur in 181S, see the present writer’s article 
in Indian Historical Quarterly , June, 1946. 
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Rawul.” All arrears of tribute due to Dhar or any other power were 
to be paid to the British Government. (Article 8). In addition, the 
Maharawal would pay a tribute which was ‘ to be regulated by the pros- 
perity of his country but never to exceed three-eighths of the actual 
revenue. (Article 9). If the tribute was not paid punctually, an Agent 
of the British Government would ‘ be appointed to receive the tribute 
from the town duties of Doongurpore.” (Article 13). By Article 11 the 
Maharawal engaged “to discharge all Arabs, Mekrances, and Sindees; 
and to entertain no soldiers but natives of the country.” 

The liftle principality of Kishangarh is an offshoot from Jodhpur. 
On March 26, 1818, Metcalfe concluded a treaty 128 with Kalian Singh, 
Raja of Kishangarh. No tribute was demanded, for Kishangarh had 
never paid fixed tribute to any State. But by Article 6 the Raja engaged 
to “furnish troops at the requisition of the British Government according 
to his means.” Metcalfe informed the Supreme Government that this 
Article was framed “with reference to an expectation that the resources 
of the State, which are at present confined, will heteafter improve.” 1 2 ,J 
The treaty contains the usual stipulations about perpetual alliance and 
subordinate co-operation. After the conclusion of the treaty Kalian 
Singh began a protracted quarrel with his Sardars, which ultimately 
led to his abdication in favour of his son, Mokam Singh. 180 

The geographical situation of Jaisalmer had saved it from the de- 
predations of the Marathas. In 1809 Maharawal Mulraj informed the 
Governor-General that he was prepared to co-operate with the British 
Government if a British force v/as sent against the Amirs of Sind. 
Naturally Lord Minto rejected this offer. 1,11 A treaty 112 was concluded 
with Mulraj by Metcalfe on December 12, 1818. Apart from the usual 
clauses regarding perpetual alliance and subordinate cooperation, two 
stipulations deserve notice. Article 2 laid down that “The posterity of 
Maha Rawul Moolraj shall succeed to the principality of Jessulmere.” 
Article 3 ran as follows: “In the event of any serious invasion directed 
towards the overthrow of the principality of Jessulmere, or other danger 

128 Aitchison, op. cit., vol. Ill, pp. 128-130. 

129 Secret Consultations, April 17, 1818, No. 77. 

130 Aitchison, op. cit. 3 vol. Ill, pp. 98-99. 

13 1 Secret Consultations, August 5, 1809, No. 4; November 28, 1809, No. 7. 

132 Aitchison, op. cit., vol. Ill, pp. 204-205. 
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of great magnitude occurring to that principality, the British Government 
will exert its power for the protection of the principality provided that 
the cause of the quarrel be not ascribable to the Rajah of Jessulmere.” 
No tribute was demanded, nor was any liability imposed for furnishing 
troops at the requisition of the British Government. 

Mulraj succeeded to the gadi in 1761 and died in 1820. He was a 
puppet in the hands of his ministers: Sv/arup Singh, “a Bania of the 
Jain faith and Mehta family/’ and his son Salim Singh. Swarup Singh 
was murdered by Rai Singh, the eldest son and heir-apparent of Mulraj, 
at the instigation of some nobles. Mulraj himself was placed fn confine- 
ment and Rai Singh was made the ruler of the State. Within a few 
months, however, Mulraj was restored, Rai Singh was banished, and 
Salim Singh, only eleven years old at that time, was appointed his 
father’s successor as minister. Tod’s observations on Salim Singh 
deserve notice: “Without any of that daring valour which distinguishes 
the Rajpoot, he overcame, throughout a long course of years, all who 
opposed him, uniting the subtlety of the serpent to the ferocity of the 
tiger. In person he was effeminate, in speech bland; pliant and 
courteous in demeanour; promising without hesitation, and with all the 
semblance of his sincerity, what he never had the most remote inten- 
tion to fulfil. 5,;l3 '- 1 He murdered Raj Singh and his two sons. Jait Singh, 
the second son of Mulraj, was blind; so was Jait Singh’s son, Maha 
Singh. They were, therefore, incompetent to succeed. Man Singh, 
the third son of Mulraj, was killed by a fall from his horse. His third 
son, Gaj Singh, was proclaimed heir-apparent by the all-powerful 
minister, although two elder brothers of Gaj Singh were living. Tod 
found them living as refugees in Bikaner territory. 134 

At the time of the conclusion of the treaty of 1818 Salim Singh 
had tried to incorporate in it a guarantee, such as was given to Zalim 
Singh of Kotah, that the office of minister would be hereditary in his 
family. No such guarantee was given. But Salim Singh’s authority 
remained unimpaired after Gaj Singh’s accession in 1820. Tod says, 
“Rawal Guj Sing was fitted, from his years, his past seclusion/ and the 
examples which had occurred before his eyes, , to be the submissive 
pageant Salim Sing required. Isolated, in every sense, from intercourse 

133 Annals of femlmer , ch. V. 134 Op. cit., ch. V. 
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with the rest of mankind, by the policy of the minister, he had no 

community of sympathy with them, and no claim upon their aid 

The prince himself, his wives and family, are alike dependents on the 
minister’s bounty, often capriciously exercised.” 135 When the minister’s 
“outrages became past all endurance,” the British Agent reported to 
the Government on December 17, 1821, that “he considered the 
alliance disgraceful to our reputation, by countenancing the idea that 
such acts can be tolerated under its protection.” 136 Salim Singh died in 
1824. An attempt was made to secure the succession of his eldest son to 
the ministership, but Gaj Singh refused to agree to that arrangement, 
and he was supported by the British Government. 137 

Karauli was the first among the minor Rajput States to accept the 
the new system introduced by Lord Hastings. By Article 14 of the 
treaty of Poona (June, 1817) 138 Peshwa Baji Rao II surrendered to the 
British Government all rights and claims over his tributaries in Hindu- 
stan and Malwa. This surrender included a tribute of Rs. 25,000 paid 
by the ruler of Karauli. The protection of the British Government was 
extended to the Maharaja of Karauli by a treaty 139 concluded by 
Metcalfe on November 9, 1817. The treaty provided for perpetual 
alliance and recognition of British supremacy. No tribute was 
demanded, but by Article 5 the Raja engaged to “furnish troops at the 
requisition of the British Government according to his means.” 

In 1825 the Raja of Karauli supported Durjan Sal in his attempt to 
usurp the gadi of Bharatpur. “After the fall of Bharatpur, however, 
the Maharaja made humble professions of submission, and it was not 
thought necessary to take serious notice of his conduct.” 140 

The nucleus of the modern State of Alwar was formed by the fief 
of Macheri in the Jaipur State. Pratap Singh Naruka, Rao Raja of 
Macheri during the second half of the eighteenth century, may be 
regarded as its founder. His adopted son and successor, Bakhtawar 
Singh, concluded a treaty 14 - 1 with the British Government on November 

135 *Op. cit.y ch. VI. 136 Op. cit ., ch. VI. 

137 Aitckison, op. cit.y vol. Ill, p, 150. 

138 Ibid*, vol. VI. 

140 Ibid., vol. III, p. 264. 

141 Ibid vol, III, pp. 322-323. 


139 Ibid., vol. Ill, pp. 24, 285. 
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14, 1803. No tribute was demanded, but AKvar troops were to co- 
operate with the British Government “in the event of any enemy evin- 
cing a disposition to attack the countries now in the possession of the 
Honourable Company or of their allies in Hmdoostan”. The foreign 
relations of Alwar were to be regulated by the British Government, which, 
however, engaged not to “interfere with the country of Malia Rao 
Rajah”. For its co operation with Lord Lake in the second Anglo- 
Maratha war Alwar received several districts, 112 and Ahmad Baksh 
Khan, its vakil , received the grant of Loharu from the Rao Raja and of 
Firozptir from the British Government. 143 

In 1811 the Rao Raja of Alwar interfered in the internal affairs of 
Jaipur and made military arrangements to establish Khushhali Ram 144 
as minister there. Such interference in the affairs of neighbouring 
States was inconsistent with but not specifically prohibited by, the ' 
treaty of 1803. a ^ res ^ Engagement 1 13 was made on July 16, 1811, 
by which Bakhta war Singh engaged “that he will never enter into 
any engagements or negotiation whatever with any other State or Chief 
without the knowledge and consent of the British Government.” Even 
after this specific undertaking Bakhtawar Singh occupied the forts of 
Dhobi and Sikrawa and adjoining territory belonging to Jaipur and 
refused to restore them when asked to do so by the Resident at Delhi. 146 
“As this was a direct violation of his engagements, it became a question 
whether to dissolve the alliance with him. To this course there were 
many objections, and chiefly that the Alwar State would have been left 
exposed to the invasion of Pindari leaders; it was therefore resolved to 
compel the Maharao Raja to restore the forts and territory to Jaipur. A 
force was moved against him, and when the troops were within one 
march of his capital Bakhtawar Singh yielded, restored the usurped 
territory, and paid three lacs of rupees as the expenses of the British ex- 
pedition. It was the .intention of Government, had actual hostilities 
taken place, to have punished the Chief by resuming the districts con- 

142 Aitchison, op. cit. y vol. Ill, pp. 323-324 

143 Ibid., vol. VIII, pp. 1 29- 1 30. 

144 Sec A. C. Banerjec, Rajput Studies , pp. 201-204, 257-260. 

145 Aitchison, op. cit ., vol. Ill, pp. 324-325. 

146 Secret , Consultations, June 25, 1813, No. 26, 27, 30, 31, 32; October 1; 
1813, No. 99; October 8, 1813, No. 18. 
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ferred on him by Lord Lake, and even annexing his entire territories 
had his conduct justified such a measure.” 147 

Bakhtawar Singh died in 1815. The succession was disputed by two 
factions acting on behalf of two minors— his nephew and adopted son 
Banni Singh, and his illegitimate son Balwant Singh. The former was 
supported by the Rajput Sardars, and rhe latter by Ahmad Bakhsh 
Khan. It was finally decided, with the approval of the British Govern- 
ment, that Banni Singh should be the titular ruler while Balwant Singh 
should exercise actual power. When he grew up Bantu Singh repudiated 
this compromise, imprisoned Balwant Singh, and refused to surrender 
several persons who had tried to murder Ahmad Bakhsh Khan. In 
1826 a British force advanced on Alwar, secured the surrender of the 
above conspirators and compelled Banni Singh to make provision for 
Balwant Singh and his successors. 148 In 1831 Banni Singh opened 
negotiations with Jaipur with the desire of doing fealty to the Maharaja 
of Jaipur. “This correspondence was considered to be a breach of treaty 
engagements, but not to be in itself of much importance.” 140 

Sirohi was the last of the Rajput States to accept the protection of 
the British Government. In 1818 Rao Udaibhan, the ruler of Sirohi, was 
deposed and placed in confinement for tyranny and oppression by the 
nobles, who placed on the gadi his younger brothter, Shco Singh. Man 
Singh of Jodhpur, who claimed suzeranity over Sirohi, sent a force in 
1819 to restore Rao Udaibhan, but the attempt failed. It was during 
the disturbances arising out of this invasion that Rao Shco Singh solicited 
the protection of the British Government. Captain Alexander Speirs 
concluded a treaty 150 with him on September 11, 1823. This treaty 
recognised Sheo Singh as Regent of Sirohi “during the time of his 
natural life” and guaranteed the succession to the lawful heirs of Udai- 
bhan, should there be any such on the death of Sheo Singh. 151 The State 
was taken under British protection and its foreign relations were brought 
under British control. (Articles 1, 2, 3). Several Articles authorised the 


147 Aitchison, of. cit. y val. Ill, pp. 315-316. 

148 Ibid., pp. 316, 325. 

149 Ibid., p. 316. 150 Ibid., pp. 2 10-212. 

15 1 As Udaibhan died without children in 1847, Sheo Singh was ack- 

nowledged as ruler of die State. 
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British Government to interfere in the internal administration of the 
State. Article 4 ran as follows: ‘‘The jurisdiction of the British 
Government shall not be introduced into the territories of Sirohi, but 
the rulers thereof shall at all times attend to the advice of the officer of 
the British Government in the administration of their affairs, and act in 
conformity thereto.” Article 9 authorised the officers of the British 
Government “to recommend such rates of transit duties and regulations 
for the collection of customs within the limits of the Sirohi territory as 
may on further experience be judged expedient, and to interfere from 
time to time to enforce or amend the same.” Article 6 provided for the 
punishment of disobedient Sardars “in concert and concurrence with 
the Officers of the British Government.” Article 5 made it obligatory 
for the Regent “to follow the counsel of the British authority in all his 
proceedings for the restoration of the prosperity of the country and the 
introduction of good order and regularity.” Article 8 provided for the 
payment of a tribute “at the expiration of three years from the date of 
this engagement;” the amount was not to exceed three-eighths of the 
revenues of the State. Article 10 provided for military co-operation. 

The weakness of the State and Sheo Singh’s inability to suppress 
the rebellions of the Sardars 1 ’ 2 made it necessary for the British Agent 
“to exercise an unusual interference 4 in its internal affairs.” In 1854 the 
State was taken under the direct management of the British Govern- 
ment. 153 In 1861 the general control of affairs was made over to the 
heir-apparent, Umed Singh. Sheo Singh continued to enjoy the dig- 
nities and honours of office, but died shortly afterwards. In 1865 the 
State was released from British management and Umed Singh assumed 
full control. 


Anil Chandra Banerjee 


152 Aitchison, op, cit„ vol, III, pp. 152-153, 212-214. 

153 Ibid,, pp. 214-215. 



The Vamana- Attendant on Gupta Goins 

In the pages of the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India 1 the 
present writer proposed some time back to read a new significance in 
the presence of the vdmana-attcndant on the Battle-Axe and the Chatra 
coin-types of Samudragupta and Candragnpta II. This feature, it was 
suggested, shows that both these kings considered themselves Bhadra- 
mahdpurusas or rulers par excellence of the Madhyadesa, exercising at 
the same time the paramount powers of a Rdja-cakravartin. In this 
connexion the attention of scholars was drawn to certain passages in the 
Brhatsamhitd of Varahamihira, and specially to the chapter on Panca - 
mahdpurusalaksanam which throws much light on the role of the 
vdmana-attendant. 

Certain interesting questions have, however, been raised with regard 
to the above . 1 2 These, briefly stated, are as follows : (i) that it is 
doubtful if the theories of Varahamihira about the peculiar relationship 
between the vamana and the Bhadramahdpurusa were known to the 
Gupta mint-masters, since in that case all the Gupta emperors should 
have issued coins representing themselves as attended by a vamana ; 
(ii) that neither Kumaragupta I nor Skandagupta issued such coins, 
though they were as much rulers of the Madhyadesa exercising the 
paramount powers of a universal monarch as Samudragupta and Candfci- 
gupta II ; (iii) that the vamana , and not his master, is said to be a 
Visnu-bhakta, and, therefore, his presence on the coins of Samudra- 
gupta and Candragupta II cannot contain any reference to their cult- 
devotion ; (iv) that Varahamihira’s evidence that the Bhadramahd- 
purusa is to have as his attendant a vamana who is a Visnu -bhakta goes 
against the testimony of inscriptions that among Candragupta II s 
officers were men who were' not Vaisnavites ; and (v) that the represen- 
tation of the royal attendant as a dwarf on the coins of Samudragupta 
and Candragupta II might have been an artistic convention. 

It is intended here to meet these questions as far as practicable, and 


1 Vol. VI, pp. 27-32* d New Interpretation of the Gupta Chatra and 
Battle-Axe Coin-Types. 

2 Ibid., VI, pp. 32-33, Chief Editors Note. 
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further to show on the evidence of coins that Kumaragupta I also 
considered himself a Bhadramahapurusa , like his father and grandfather. 

There does not appear to be much justification for the suggestion 
that Varahamihira’ $ theories on the association of the i^ra^w^-attendant 
with the Bhadramahapurusa - king were unknown to the mint-masters of 
the Guptas. The author of the Brhatsamhita , who is generally admit- 
ted to have flourished in the 6th century A.D., is not later by more 
than a century and a half than Samudragupta, the first of the Gupta 
emperors to represent himself on coins as attended by a vamana . Fur- 
ther, it is recorded by Varahamihira himself that his observations on the 
characteristics and functions of the different types of men, including 
the peculiar relationship in which the vamana stands to the Bhadra- 
mahapurusa y are based on those of earlier authorities. * Varahamihira 
would, thus, appear to be not the originator, but the compiler of the 
tradition that gave a new and far-reaching significance to the dominion 
of a king when attended by a vamana . The tradition must, therefore, 
have been current in the country from much earlier times, and as such 
could not have been unknown to the mint-masters of the Guptas. 
Indeed, the Battle-Axe and the Chatra coin-types would indicate that 
the fund of floating tradition upon which Varahamihira drew for his 
observations on the vamana in relation to the Bhadramahapurusa , was 
also a source of inspiration to the Gupta mint-masters. 

It has been asked, if the tradition associating the vamana with the 
Bhadramahapurusa was followed in the delineation of the Battle-Axe 
and the Chatra types of Samudragupta and Candragupta II, there was 
no reason why such types should not have been issued by their equally 
illustrious successors, Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta. 

As regards Skandagupta, it may be pointed out that his gold coins 
follow only two different types, namely, the Archer, and the King-and- 
LaksmT. Mr. Allan would ascribe to Skandagupta also the Horseman 


3 Br, Sam . (Dvivech’s edition), II, Ch. on PancamahTipumsa-laksanam, 
verse 40: 

#5T5W =3 II 

Bhatta Utpala has the following commentary on the verse : 

Jfti u (°? cit - P* %)• 
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type, represented by a unique gold coin of the suvarna standard in the 
Bodleian collection. 4 V. A. Smith 5 and Prof. Rapson 6 attributed it 
to Candragupta II, who appears to have been the first of the Gupta 
emperors to strike coins on the suvarna standard. 4 Though there is 
much to be said for its assignment to Candragupta II, it is not impos- 
sible that the coin was one of Kumaragupta I, whose favourite device 
is the Horseman. Mr. Allan’s attribution of the coin to Skandagupta, 
based on the argument, now untenable, that the suvarna standard first 
makes its appearance in his reign, is difficult of acceptance. Skanda- 
gupta, thus, appears to have failed to reproduce on his gold coins not 
only the Battle-Axe and the Chatra types of his predecessors, but also 
a host of the other different types issued by them. The non-appearance 
of the Chatra or some other analogous type on the gold coins of 
Skandagupta may have to be explained in the same way as that of the 
numerous other types of his predecessors. One explanation may be 
found in Prof. Rapson’s dictum that “the Indian coin-types are essen- 
tially local in character”. 8 With regard to the Gupta gold coins, 
Mr. Allan is, however, of the opinion that “the various types are not 
themselves the issues of different districts”. 9 Differences of fabric, in 
his view, may also mark the issues of different districts. It is true 
that the localisation of the Gupta gold coin-types has not yet 
been feasible. Some of them, moreover, are clearly commemorative, 
and do not seem to have any local significance, as for example, the 
Asvamedha type of Sannidragupta and Kumaragupta I. One should, 
however, bear in mind the well-known orthodoxy of the early Indian 
die-cutters as regards coin-devices, many of which are known to have 
persisted in particular areas even through major dynastic changes, as 
for example, the royal bust on the silver coins of the W. Ksatrapas, 
borrowed from earlier Indo-Greek hemi-drachms, which was retained on 
the western issues in silver of their Gupta supplanters. It is, therefore, 
not improbable that some such local significance attached also to a 
majority of the gold coin-types of the Guptas. Ia that case, the non- 
appearance of so many of the types of his predecessors on the gold coins 
of Skandagupta may indicate that some, at least, of his ancestral domi- 

4 Allan, ClCGDBM. t p. c. 5 JRAS., *889, p.86. 

6 Num . Chron,, 1891, p. 62. 

7 JNSI VII, pp. 13-17, A New Gold Coin of Skandagupta from N. Bengal 

8 Rapson, CICBM p. xi. 9 Allan, CICGDBM., p. lxvii. 
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nions had fallen from his grasp. Reference may be made here to the 
Bhitari pillar-inscription which records that Skandagupta had to face 
serious troubles at the beginning of his reign from the incursions of the 
Hunas and the Pusyamitras. 10 These were not the only dangers to 
imperil the stability of the empire. The Junagadh rock-inscription 
hints at an internecine struggle among the princes of the blood-royal 
on the death of Kumaragupta I. 11 Though Skandagupta seems to 
have come out victorious as the chosen of the Goddess of Fortune, J 2 it 
is doubtful if he was able to maintain his ancestral dominions intact. 
We need not accept the suggestion made by some scholars that the 
empire was partitioned as a result of violent conflict between Skanda- 
gupta and Purugupta. 10 But the evidence of inscriptions, coupled 
with the fact that his gold coin-types are so few, would indicate that 
some of Skandagupta’s ancestral dominions had fallen apart. 

A second reason for this want of variety of Skandagupta’s gold coin- 
types may have been the anaemic condition of the royal treasury. The 
wars against the Hunas and the Pusyamitras, and against rival claimants 
for the throne, during the opening years of Skandagupta’s reign, could 
not but have caused a serious drain on the imperial finances. His 
claim to have “re-established the depleted fortunes of his lineage” 11 
sounds like an empty boast. The evidence of his coins shows that 
Skandagupta was hard put to it to meet the monetary requirements of 
the state. The Gupta mint-masters had to have recourse to some of the 
tricks of the trade to tide over the difficulties of the time. They 
debased Skandagupta’s gold coins, specially those of the heavier suvarna 
standard, and issued silver-plated coins in Valabhl during the closing 
years of Kumaragupta I’s reign. 1; * All this is a clear pointer to the 

io Fleet, C//., Ill, no. 13, verses 4 and 8. 

n Ibid., no. 14, verse 5. 

12 Cf. of the Junagadh rock-inscription. 

13 Annals of Bhandarkar Institute , I, 1919, The Chronology of the late 
Imperial Guptas by R. D. Banerji. 

14 Cf. faqjRjf sfasMf °f the Bhitari 

pillar-inscription. 

15 Practices like these were apparently not unknown to Kautilya, the minis- 
ter of Candragupta Maurya, foi the Mahavamsa says that the former "with a view 
to raising resources, converted (by recoining) each kahapana (i.e. karsapana) into 
eight and amassed eighty kotis of kahapanas!' See Num. Orient ., ' Anc . Ind , 
Weights* by E. Thomas, p. 41. 
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strenuous times through which the empire was passing. It is, therefore, 
not improbable that the depleted treasury which led Skandagupta to 
debase his gold coinage also compelled him to restrict it to a few types. 

The non-striking by Skandagupta of gold coins, showing himself 
attended by a vamana , may, therefore, have been due either to a 
realisation of his loss in stature consequent on a possible contraction of 
his ancestral dominions, or to the more practical consideration of the 
straitened state of the treasury. 

There is little doubt that Kumaragupta I had maintained intact his 
father's empire, including the latter's western conquests. This is 
proved by his copious coinage, the large variety of his coin-types, and 
the widely scattered provenances of his coins. The volume of his gold 
coinage shows that the finances of the state were flourishing. Indeed, 
under Kumaragupta I the empire enjoyed a peace and a prosperity un- 
precedented in the previous reigns. The wars of aggression and 
aggrandisement of the reigns of Samudragupta and Candragupta II had 
come to an end. Little was heard as yet of internal strife or of external 
invasion. It was not till the long reign of Mahcndraditya had wellnigh 
drawn to a close that the Guptan peace ( pax Guptana) was shattered 
by the hammering of the Hunas at the western gates of the empire. But 
the barbarians were beaten back. And Kumaragupta I continued till 
death in the full enjoyment of the dominions and the paramount status 
of his immediate predecessors. There is reason to believe that, like his 
father and grandfather, he also considered himself a king of the class 
of Bhadramahdpurusa , that is, a Rdja-cakravartin , having the core of his 
power in the Madhyadesa, This is borne out by some of his coin- 
types. 

One such type of Kumaragupta I is the rare Chatra, in copper, of 
which the Indian Museum has a specimen. 10 V. A. Smith describes 

it as of the “Umbrella" type, and attributes it to Kumaragupta I. 

The coin is unfortunately not illustrated in Smith's Catalogue , but his 
description leaves little room for doubt that it is a close copy of 

Candragupta II 's copper coins of the Chatra type, showing on the 

obverse a vdmana-attzndant holding mangala-chatra over the king’s 
head. V. A. Smith reads the legend on the reverse of the coin as 
Sri-mahdrdja Sri Ku[md\ragu (ptasya). This rather neglected coin 


16 CCIM I, p. 116, no. 55. 
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cannot be explained away as a forgery or a freak specimen, since Sir 
A. Cunningham had one specimen and Mr. Dclmerick, three, all of 
which were obtained at or near Ahicchatra (mod. Ramnagar in the 
Bareilly District of the U. P.). 17 If V. A. Smith’s reading of the 
coin-legend be correct, then the coin should, without doubt, be 
attributed to Kumaragupta I. It is not possible to ascribe it to 
Kumaragupta II, since the copper coinage of the Guptas seems to have 
closed with the reign of Kumaragupta I. No copper coins for the 
reign of Skandagupta are known to exist, and V. A. Smith’s attribution 
of certain copper coins with the legend ‘Ku’ in the field to Kumaragupta 
II 18 is hard to accept. 19 As noticed above, the obverse device of 
Kumaragupta I’s copper coins of the Chatra type is king attended by a 
vdmana-chatrad ha ra . 

A vdmana-chatrad bar a makes his appearance also on some of the 
gold coin-types of Kumaragupta I. One is the Elephant-rider type, 
known from a specimen in the Indian Museum, 20 of which a 
duplicate seems to have been in the possession of one Rev. Long. 21 
The obverse of the coin shows the king, holding ankusa in his right 
hand, and riding on an elephant which advances to left with right fore-leg 
raised; behind the king, seated on the elephant, is a vdmana-attendant, 
holding mahgala-chatra with floating pataka over the king’s head. The 
reverse shows Laksml-Sri, nimbate, standing to front with lotus-flower 
in her left arm held in katihasta. There is an emblem on either side 
of the goddess. Dr. Hoernle, who was the first to notice the coin, was 
not sure of the object on the left, and suggested that the one on the 
right might be a conch-shell or a bodhi- tree. 22 In the opinion of 
V, A. Smith, the object on the left is a lotus-flower held downwards, 
and that on the right, a vase or shell. Mr. Allan seems to agree with 
Vincent Smith as regards the identity of the two objects, 28 There 
can be little hesitation in identifying the object to the left of the 
goddess as a conch-shell; that on her right appears to be a lotus-flower 
from which issue stalks of lotuses, on one of which the right hand of 
the goddess is placed. Dr. J. N. Banerjea makes the interesting 

17 CCIM ., I, p. 116, note 3. 18 Ibid., I, p, 120, no. 3. 

19 Allan, CICGDBM ., p. xcvii. 

20 CCIM.* I, p. 1 15, no. 38, and pi XVI, no. 7. 

21 Pm. A.S.B. , 1882, p. 104. 22 Ibid., 1882, pp. 91-92. 

23 Allan, CICGDBM., p, 88. 
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suggestion that the conch-shell and the lotus on either side of the 
goddess LaksmI-SrI stand for two of the astanidhis with which Sri is 
usually associated, namely, the sahkha-nidhi and. the padma-nidhi 24 
There are traces of uncertain inscription in Gupta script on both the 
obverse and the reverse. According to Mr. Allan, the obverse legend 
“perhaps begins Ksiti\pati\\ Both Vincent Smith and Mr. Allan 
agree that the reverse legend ends in ‘ gaja\ The coin was attributed 
to Kumaragupta I by them. This was rendered probable by the style 
and execution of the coin, by the Gupta script of its legends, and by 
the fact also that it was found in association with gold coins of Kumara- 
gupta I and Skandagupta. The discovery by Hirananda Sastri of a 
new variety of Kumaragupta Vs Lion-slayer type 25 , having much close 
similarity to the Elephant-rider coin, makes the latter’s assignment to 
Kumaragupta I almost a certainty. 

The new variety of Kumaragupta I s Lion-slayer type has on the 
obverse king, holding ankusa in right hand and riding on an elephant 
which advances to right with left fore-leg raised and tramples a lion; 
behind the king, seated on the elephant, is a vamana-attendant, holding 
mahgala-chatra with floating pataka over the king’s head. The reverse 
shows Laksmi-Sri, nimbate, standing to front with face to left, holding 
lotus-flower in her left arm held in katihasta , while with her right 
hand she feeds a peacock on her right . 26 There are traces of a margi- 
nal legend on the obverse which appears to begin ‘Ksitlsvara’. The 
reverse legend which is fairly certain, reads Simhanihanta-mahendr- 
(aditya). Hirananda Sastri considers this coin to be a new variety of 
the Lion-slayer type of Kumaragupta I instead of the Elephant-rider 
type, because of the epithet Simhanihantd in the reverse-legend and the 
fact that a lion is trampled to death on the obverse. In his view, “the 
reverse of this coin, excepting the legend, is that of the Tiger-slayer 
type, and omitting the trampling of the lion the obverse is that of the 
Elephant-rider type.” It may, however, be pointed out that there is 
not much in common between the reverse of this new Lion-slayer coin 

24 For a discussion of the astanidhis , sec Development of Hindu Iconography 
by Dr. J. N. Banerjca, p. 116 and note 1. 

25 JAS 3 ., Num. Supply 1917, pp. 155-56, Novelties in Gupta Coins. 

26 Hirananda Sastri’s description of the goddess as standing to left is mis- 
leading. His pls^e shows that she stands to front with face vo left. Here the 
goddess is probably to be identified with Devasena, the wife of Karttikeya. 
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of Kumaragupta I and that of his Tiger-slayer coins, excepting that on 
both the goddess feeds a peacock . 37 On the contrary, the attitude of 
the goddess and the manner in which she is figured remind one strongly 
of the reverse of the Elephant-rider type. On both, the goddess on the 
reverse stands to front, holding a lotus-flower in her left hand which 
rests on the hip in the katyavalambita pose. On the Lion-slayer coin 
she feeds a peacock with her half-raised right hand which on the Ele- 
phant-nder coin is placed on stalks of lotuses growing by her side, while 
the conch-shell in the right field of the Elephant-rider coin is absent 
from the Lion-slayer specimen. Hirananda Sastri has rightly remarked 
that the obverse of the new Lion-slayer coin, with the exception of the 
trampled lion, is like that of the Elephant-rider one. Indeed, the atti- 
tude of the advancing elephant with one fore-leg raised has so great a 
similarity on the two coins that one feels tempted to ask if the so-called 
Elephant-rider type did not also display a lion being trampled underfoot 
of the elephant. It is not beyond the range of possibility that a strug- 
gling lion had been cut into the die of the Elephant-rider coin as on 
that of the new Lion-slayer coin, but has gone off the flange because of 
the die being larger than the metal-blank. It should be noticed that 
the obverse-legend on both the coins begins with ‘ Ksiti . Hirananda 
Sastri reads the reverse-legend of the Lion-slayer coin as Simhanihanta - 
Mahendr(aditya ), which is fairly certain. According to V. A. Smith 
and Mr. Allan, the legend on the reverse of the Elephant-rider coin 
ends in ‘ gaja . But this reading is not above doubt. It is not unlikely 
that both Vincent Smith and Mr. Allan were tempted to read 'gaja in 
the reverse-legend because of the elephant on the obverse. In view of 
these considerations, it is not impossible that the so-called Elephant-rider 
type of Kumaragupta I was another variety of his new Lion-slayer 
coin. 

Be that as it may, Kumaragupta Vs Chatra type in copper, and his 
Elephant-rider type along with the new variety of his Lion-slayer type 
in gold indicate that, like his father and grandfather, he also claimed 
to be a Bbadramahdpurusa. The Elephant-rider type of Kumaragupta I 
and the new variety of his Lion-slayer type have further interest. They 

27 Cf. Allan, C1CGDBM pi. XIV, nos. 14-17 and pi. XV, nos. 1-4. On 
Hirananda Sastri ’s coin the goddess on the reverse stands to front with face to 
left, while on the Tiger-slayer coins she stoops to left. 
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depict the king, who styles himself as Mahendraditya y riding an 
elephant, with his head shaded by a parasol, even as the Great Indra 
(Mahendra) of heaven. This theme of the emperor riding on an elephant, 
like Indra of heaven, with the parasol of universal sovereignty raised 
over his head, finds an echo in Kalidasa, when he says of Atithi, son of 
Kusa and Kumudvati, that “beautiful like Indra he paraded on his 
elephant, mighty like Airavata, through his city filled with flags, resem- 
bling kalpa trees, and made it a second heaven .” 28 

It will be seen from the above that all the three Gupta emperors, 
namely, Samudragupta, Candragupta II and Kumaragupta I, who had 
enjoyed an undoubted paramountcy in Northern India, issued coins 
representing themselves as attended by a vamana . In view of this close 
correspondence between the coin-types of three generations of Gupta 
emperors who were primarily rulers of the Madhyadesa, and the tradi- 
tion of the association of the vamana with the Bhadramahapurusa , that 
is, a king of the Madhyadesa who has raised himself to the status of a 
universal monarch, it is no longer sufficient to describe the dwarfing of 
the royal attendant on the coins of these Gupta sovereigns as mere 
artistic convention. Artistic conventions, moreover do not grow 
up in a vacuum. They are generally based on tradition which may 
or may not find mention m contemporaneous literature. The Gupta 
art-convention of depicting the royal attendant as a dwarf on coins 
may similarly have owed its origin to the tradition recorded by 
Varahamihira that the Bhadramahapurusa ought to have as his special 
attendant a vamana , though no exactly contemporary notice of the 
latter may as yet have been found in literature. 

A word or two about any possible religious or cult-significance 
of the vamana may not be out of place. The present writer had 
suggested that the vamana on the coins of Samudragupta and Candra- 

2.8 Raghuvamsam, XVII, 32-33 : 

sr g t g5f<r*t: \ 

k 11 

Credit is due to Mr. Sivaramamurti for having for the first time pointed out the 
parallelism between the passage in Kalidasa and the Elephant-rider type of 
Kumaragupta I. See Numismatic Parallels of Kalidasa by C. Sivaramamurti, 
pp. 16-17. 
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gupta II might contain a reference to their devotion to the cult of 
Vasudeva-Visnu. To this, however, exception has been taken on 
the ground that, according to Varahamihira, “the vamana was to be 
a Visnu-bhakta , and not his master.’* It is true that Varahamihira 
says nothing of the cult-leaning of the Bhadramahdpurusa , though 
he describes the vamana , the former’s attendant, as a devotee of 
Vasudeva. But this close association of a Vasudeva- with 
the Bhadramahdpurusa- king as the latter’s attendant may not be 
without significance. It has to be noted that the vamana , a devotee 
of Vasudeva-Visnu, is mentioned as the distinctive attendant of the 
Bhadramahdpurusa- king. This does not mean that the latter may 
not have in his entourage men following other cults, and the fact 
that Candragupta II had Buddhists and Saivas among his servants 
(pada-dasa) does not stand in the way of his inclusion among Bhadra- 
mahapurusas . It is, however, permissible to hold that the vamana , 
a Vasudeva -bhakta, is thus particularly associated with the Bhadra- 
mahdpurusa , because the latter was known well to be a devout 
worshipper of Vasudeva-Visnu, that is, a parama-bhagavata. 

Rabis C. Kar 


29 The idea of the vamana or dwarf as a devotee of Vasudeva-Visnu may 
have been derived from the concept of the Vamana (Dwarf) as one’ of the 
pradurbhdms or avatdras of Visnu. It should be noted -that an avatara is fre- 
quently described a$ meditating on the god from whom he is supposed to 
have emanated. 



New Light on Vaidyaka Literature 

(From Niscalakara' s Ratnaprabha) 

I 

Important materials of Sanskrit literature in all its branches are 
still lying hidden in the Mss. libraries of India. Nothing can better 
illustrate this than the fact that the examination of a single book 
preserved in Ms. fragments — Niscalakara' s Ratnaprabha — throws 
quite a flood of new light on the history, chronology and biblio- 
graphy of early medieval Vaidyaka literature of India in general and 
that of Bengal in particular. It has become necessary in the light of 
these new materials to re-examine the entire scheme of chronology 
of the Vaidyaka writers. 

Manuscripts of Niscalakara 

The Ratnaprabha is a commentary on Cakradatta’s Cikitsasan- 
graha , a standard work on Indian therapy still consulted 
by physicians throughout India. A Ms. of the work was 
preserved in the Library of the Maharaja of Bikaner (R. L. Mitra : 
Bikaner Cat., 1880, p. 634). We understand that this Ms. is no 
longer traceable in the above library. Five years ago a mutilated frag- 
ment in the Bengali script (foil. 1-40, 42, 44-59 &c. to 228, reaching 
up to the chapter on Vidradhi) was presented to the Vanglya Sahitya 
Parisat, Calcutta. With the kind permission of the Parisat authorities 
we thoroughly examined it immediately and published the results in a 
short paper printed in the Parisat Journal (S. S. P., vol. 49, pp. 93- 
105). We shall refer to this Ms. as marked ‘A’. There are two 
Mss. at Poona (B. O. R. I. No. 889 of 1887-91 and No. 620 of 1895- 
1902, which we shall refer to as P 1 and P 2). Pi contains both the 
text and the commentary (foil. 637); it was copied at the ‘great city’ 
of Bikaner in 1784 V. S. (1727 A.D.). P 2 which is almost an exact 
copy of Pi page to page and line to line was copied in 1814 V, S. 
(1758 A.D.) probably at ‘Savai-Jaypur’. 1 Both these Mss. were evi- 

1 We take this opportunity of expressing our grateful thanks to the autho- 
rities of the B.O.R.I. and specially to Mr. P. K. Gode, Curator, for readily giving 
tu loans of both the copies. The Mss. are described in the Des. Cat., vol. XVI, 
part I, Nos. 63-4. 
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dently copied from a common original, which may not unlikely have 
been the missing copy of Bikaner; they exhibit the same sorts of mis- 
takes and readings. Though the text is complete in both, the com- 
mentary stops abruptly on fol. 633b in the midst of a quotation 
(the last line being fjfcT from Candrata, in the 

chapter on «rerrfa$T?; 1 In other words, the commentary is all 
but complete in these two copies wanting only the last six small chap- 
ters of the book. A closer examination, however, brings out the 
following curious fact, puzzling to the extreme. Foil. 480-579 in Pi 
is written in altogether a different hand and appears to be by far the 
most correct portion of the whole copy. Fol. 480 is not in continua- 
tion of fol. 479 and though both the text afid the commentary in this 
portion are expressly ascribed to Cakradatta and Niscalakara respectively 
in the colophons at the end of the different chapters (vide fol. 504b, 
514b, 532b, 542a, 559a & 567b), they are almost entirely different 
from the text uniformly printed in the various editions of the book. 
In this portion there are eight references to Niscala in the printed com- 
mentary of Sivadasa; none of these can be traced in the present copy. 
In the chapter on infantile diseases there is a recipe named 1 

Sivadasa notes under it I The same recipe is 

traceable in the present copies (fol. 525a), but the so-called commentary 
of Niscalakara has the following note instead : f%ft I Under 

eye diseases there is a recipe in the current text of Cakradatta-: — ftre^rr- 
— (in the Arya metre) which is commented upon by Sivadasa. 
The same recipe is found in the present copies in quite different Anus- 
tubh verses and the commentary (fol. 499b) here quotes the above 
Arya verse under the caption gtfiJTsrarfir I Similarly under 

diseases of the children the two Anustubh verses- about the dose of a 
medicine : a«r% JTT% STTtFPT — are not found in the text of the present 
copies, but the commentary cites them with the note <rfw<UI- 
PJSTCRl. , 3 J 5 ?>...(fol. 523b). It is, therefore, right to conclude 
that this portion of the two Poona copies from the eye diseases up to a 
major portion of the very important chapter on Rasayana is not genuine 
and we have left it out in our present studies. Probably a large lacuna 
in the very original copy was filled up by the text and commentary 
of an undoubtedly, recent work which was fathered upon Gakradatta 
and Niscalakara by the unscrupulous copyist. We are not yet able tso 
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find out the names of the real authors of this portion. That it is a 
recent work is proved by the fact that in the chapter on poisons both 
the text and the commentary mention (fol. 555-56) srf5%*T (opium), 
which is admittedly a later accretion in Indian medicine and was quite 
unknown in the times of Cakradatta. The portion nevertheless is very 
correctly written (specially in P 1) and contains important matter for 
careful consideration by the scholars of Ayurveda. 

Of the three above Mss. the Calcutta Ms. (A) exhibits a better 
and more correct text of the commentary. Niscalakara as a commen- 
tator forms almost a class by himself in Sanskrit literature. It was his 
motto to refer almost all his quotations to their actual sources — a very 
rare virtue among Indian writers. What a contrast with Sivadasa who 
expressly abridged 2 the work of Niscala and in doing so almost wholly 
obliterated the vast amount of historical materials collected by the latter. 
Sivadasa wrote the Tattvacandrika commentary on Cakradatta about 
1 500 A.D. For, his father Ananta Sena was the physician of Barbak 
Shah (1459-1476 A.D.) Sultan of Bengal as stated by Sivadasa at 
the end of his commentaries on Cakradatta’s Dravyaguna and 
of : — 

Niscala begins his commentary thus : — 

qsrTcJNSRflira w. in 

A 

s&nraw'ft w irctaav- 1 

qwfft grspff fspp 1 
ms ^ \\\ 

jrcfag 11* 

*1% 1 

IWIIKTO fWlwfarcfcW: IR 


a Sivadasa writes in the beginning of his commentary : 

fstf&rcrcfafc 1 ?wr% 11 ( v -3)- He has often 5 uotec3 

from the earlier commentary invariably under the name of Niscala. 
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itlPWHBfrW SWT 3 W STCTO% \\\* 
sifar iwsft 3% *PfT ^3WTW^ 1 
fc cfrwat* *nrar farst to; ii« 

^TOTWSWffsT #TRTT TO I 

ssf* srftrar ^ *r to ^ n* 


to snrokt ”n^n^w i ?? f? TOatsr$?r- 


WfiWTOFra*Tfi!j: 

ifipnnwtfir 





3WPTO 


qfprw’ in<>si^q>Kq‘ qrororotV — gw^wTf^ i * to to^rI froqlro 

(wraro) Then in fol. 2a ^n^lrw' TO 7 *nf> ^TOl t 5 TOIg 

— i TOTfw^rrf^qr ^pT^tto trow i slrfo i 

siR lf ^ q R f— ■ l If we compare this with the corresponding 

portion of Sivadasa’s commentary we shall clearly see how Sivadasa has 
applied his scissors upon Niscala. The four or five lines of Niscala’ s 
q u reTTO are contracted to just three words and the important list of 
therapeutic treatises which were written before Cakradatta is altogether 
omitted. As promised by him in v. 8 above Niscala collected a very 
large number of recipes not mentioned by Cakradatta and almost in 
every case recorded the names of the authors and commentators from 
whom these were borrowed. Sivadasa true to his promise of abridge- 
ment neatly cut through all this mass of additional matter in Niscala. 


3 A reads v. 2 before v. 1. The names of the author’s' parents are recorded 

in v. 3. In v. 4 P 1 & 2 read„3TOJ$T: and both incorrect. The 

first half of v. 6 is tom in A except the last four letters which are ' faqfofW , 
this seems to suggest a reading like which gives t better sense 

and is more in keeping with the metaphorical language of the author than the 
reading in jP. In v. 7 P read 1 lift' for and tE^JlW% 

4 P omit $9, read qJtfafaW for RfftfaW, for 

•jVRWTCr «oi for g*TO T fM ftI 
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Colophon of Niscala' s work 
At the end of the chapter on fever we have : 5 

sp^rfwsft jr i 

5 H«$: 


*T*T ^ STCfc, c^t 9T«& *TO fnds^ *wtrsi% I 

srarf&ng ^RRpg *rpi <pfaq3rt u 

( JT5T-P )?Tfr<TT«rFT-«ftf^^Wf^ ^?WTT*lf 
Ttwqr 3 ^rh« 5 R-(f^Ri.«T^lf 3 : P) I (A fol. 50b; P fol. 70a). The 
same colophon, without the verses, is also found at the end of several 
chapters in P (fol. 245b, 412b & 443b— omitting t?PB and adding 
after fas*?*). The verse invoking sttujMV occurs, however, after the 
colophon in fol. 443b. 


Niscala a distinguished physician 

From the above it is clear that the name of the author was 
Niscala and he belonged , to the ‘Kara’ family. His privileged 
position in the Royal harem proves that he was a practising 
physician of great eminence, besides being a superior Vaidyaka 
scholar. He possessed evidently through royal patronage one 
of the biggest libraries of the age. An idea of the richness of his 
collection of Vaidyaka works will be conveyed by the interesting fact 
that he consulted three old copies of the long-lost 3 R|$<iWfen for 
testing the correctness of a reading in the text: — 

srcr fMnw q% 1 srerw <ran*wn 

*tct & i ^TfiTqww?t f 5 »j*f 513^ 1 «ra: q% 

I (A 200b, P 335b— -in the chapter on g^ffacRTT). 
He has often recorded his personal experience in the practice of 
medicine— c. g. (P 51a), n?hc «rf^T [ (P 206a), 

5 P read the second verse after the post-colophon and have the following 
variation of readings: — 

*lf| in the second line of v. 1. 

WJ fas' ••• * n v - *• 
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(A 103a, P 171a) &c. In the 
following interesting passages he has actually recorded the names of 
some of his distinguished patients : — 

2**ft*T 1 fg^rcr&T- 

JWRI5T 1 f^TTWTf^ 

SPif?H| ?CT>5t: I (A 85: cf. Srlkantha on Siddhayoga p. 132. The 
personal reference is, however, not found in P 148a) 

vThr^4(f^)fw-q<TTT%?T-JTfTfi?irf«rrci sb- 

1 (A 103a) 

STtftcT I (P 446a under tooth-troubles). The first name is that 
of a distinguished Buddhist monk and scholar Sakyaraksita and this 
prompts us to raise the problem of Niscala* s provenance and date 
which is discussed below before any other matter. 

Niscala belonged to Bengal 

As the commentator of the work of one, who ‘beyond 
doubt* belonged to Bengal {Hist, of Bengal , 1 , p. 316) and 
more particularly to a Vaidya family of Varendra stock 6 , Niscala along 
with a large number of the authorities cited by hitn can be reasonably 
assigned to Bengal unless positive proof to the contrary is forthcoming. 
No such proof is available; on the contrary, there is overwhelming 
evidence in the commentary itself pointing to his Bengal origin. 
Only a few of the most important facts need be noted here for the 
satisfaction of the over-cautious. 7 (i) The Kara family to which 


6. Lodhravali the name of Cakrapani’s family is mentioned by Bharata— 
Mallika (Candraprabha, p. 8, as one of the 8 aristocratic Vaidya families of 

Varendra ; — STTf*!^ I 

7 Dr. S. K. De (Hist, of * Bengal, I, p. 318) without apparently consulting 
any of their works feels uncertain if Vijayaraksita, his two pupils Srikantha and 
Niscala, as well as Arunadatta ‘really belonged to BetlgaP and according to him 
‘they are not independent writers of importance’! In the case of Nifcala, the 
commentator of a decidedly Bengal work, Dr. De’s statement that ‘we have no 
proof* for the ‘conjecture* of his Bengal origin is quite unwarranted. For, if 
any proof was at all necessary in the case of Nifcala, he could consult the work 
of Niicala, which was available at Poona. 
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Niscala belonged is mentioned, as one of the Vaidya families of Bengal 
( vide Bharata-Mallika’s Candraprabha, pp. 7-9), who were the 
custodians of the Vaidyaka lore from ancient times. (ii) Niscala 
refers to the different localities of Bengal : e.g. — 

(A 42b, P 59a), 

(P 220b), SRtFtft fast #TT: ^ (P 415a), srp; 

(P 230a), t5Rnitf5r W^r JFTT 3 II (P 255a). At the end of 
the chapter on fever a new medicine is thus introduced : 
qpi^rfe^Tfr 1 ^rsrraqFrrsft wi^ternr. srw 1 

lliflwf ttrifa T^rrfiT grogiTOl 11 In the details that- follow we 
have the interesting direction *; — -*r<£nf WITT’TTT 5 PgJ 3 r sffe K fl fcf I *TTT% 
^rrftgrr Ft-jt fg^ren 3 fir$T: 11 (A 5oab : P 70a changes 

the name of the Buddhist gods into srtghww and respectively). 

Now Khasarpana is the particular name of a form of the Buddhist 
god Lokanatha which was revealed to a devotee at a village of the 
same name in Lower Bengal; — “55 g^Tf^TTOT . . .qtcRnfiWltag: 

^3; «sro<kpPTT nmtfk — sgn^ft m *r*m 

r^ftffTWig WTO fa I 

tRTpft sfiTfWfHC fc^?T ll” ( Sadhanamala , vol. I, pp. 42-3). 

Khadl is the name of a Pargana in the Diamond Harbour Subdivision 
of the district of 24-Parganas. (iii) Niscala in many cases has recorded 
the local names of medicinal herbs for identification; these also point 
to his Bengal origin ( vide Sahitya-Parisat-Patrika, vol. 49, p. 104). 
(iv) In a few cases Niscala indirectly paid tribute to the memory 
of distinguished scholars of Bengal by adding eulogistic epithets ; 
e.g. SJjT (A 134a, P 219a) and 

(A 1 50a, P 240a). 

Date of Niscala 

In the preceding paragraph we have seen that Niscala as a 
physician treated a distinguished Buddhist scholar of the time and a 
tested medicine is prescribed by him to be taken after paying 
obeisance to a local Buddhist god Khasarpana. Similarly in the 
chapter on insanity he prescribes : — 

(#)fire «ifo q n>8l 1 

and supports this peculiarly Buddhist method by a quotation 
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from Dharmakirti ; — 

(A. 117a: this folio is unfortunately corn in A and P altogether 
omit the passages as evidently repugnant to Hindu methods). A 
Buddhist incantation is also cited in the same chapter : — 

3 *n, mrf?)^ntftr(A 121a: also omitted in P). Niscala 

has a long note on the apparently ungrammatical phrase atsrfttyfdfc 
$9$: found in a recipe of the same chapter and attempts to justify 
its use thus tF&jfh, WT 

1 mrr steroi* w r lq g Ha^ fa ‘u?ar 

?TT?*IST?r?rfirfvi^?r5^:...| (A 117b, P 193-94). This interesting 
reference to Hindu and Buddhist scriptures side by side by a pro- 
fessedly Saiva author is quite significant. There cannot be any 
doubt that Niscala flourished at a time when Buddhism was still 
reigning supreme and certainly before the Muslim armies destroyed 
the Buddhist universities of Bihar. ♦ This would place Niscala in the 
last quarter of the 12th century at the latest. Here we are confronted 
with the date (‘about 1240 A.D.’) assigned to Niscala’s teacher 
Vijayaraksita by no less an authority than the late - Dr. Hoernle 
( Studies in the medicine of Ancient India, part 1 , Osteology, Oxford 
P907, p. 17) and approvingly referred to by all later writers 
on the subject ever since (cf. Qist. of Bengal, 1 , p. 318). 
A glaring instance of an ‘absolutely wrong and misleading’ date given 
by Hoernle has been already noticed by Mr. Gode ( Bharatiya Vidya, 
Vol. VII, pp. 33-4). The date of Vijayaraksita as suggested by Hoer- 
nle is on the face of it wrong. For there is a Ms. of Midhava-Nidana 
preserved in the R. A. S. B. containing a line by line Newari transla- 
tion of the text which was copied in 331 N. E. Pausa Sudi 1 1 being 
a Monday (corresponding quite correctly to Dec. 27, 1210 A.D.) 
in the reign of a hitherto unknown monarch of Nepal named Jayaratna- 
malla : this Ms. (No. G. 4812) gives the name of the work in the 
colophon, as Sastra-Madhukosa, apparently after the name of Vijaya- 
raksita’s commentary, though that commentary itself is neither copied 
nor translated in it. Vijaya belongs, therefore, to the 12th century 
ar the latest. The evidence stated by Hoernle on his date turns out 
to be quite wrong on a closer examination. Vijaya, according to him, 
’controverts, a certain doctrine of Arunadatta regarding, the structure of' 
the eye {loc. cit., p. 17). The reference is to Srikanthadatta’s portion 
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(not Vijayaraksita’s) of the Madhukosa on the Madhava-Nidana under 
eye-troubles. Commenting on the line sr*pt 72 % ^faT: (clearly taken by 
Madhava from Susruta, Uttara, I. 6-7) Srikantha wrote : — 72 % 
72% *1 5 ttw, g?r s*m 1 The 

interpretation sought to be controverted here has not been referred to 
any previous author by name, far less to Arunadatta, whose gloss on 
the corresponding passage of Vagbhata ( Astanga-Hrdaya , Uttara, xii. 1) 
is too brief to be seriously considered. Vijaya and his pupil Srlkantha 
are careful about the sources of their statements; they have nowhere 
cited Arunadatta directly or indirectly in their works. It is not general- 
ly noticed by scholars that Srikantha’s commentary on Vrnda’s Siddha- 
yoga as printed in the Anandasrama series is really a revised version 
of a late writer named Narayana, who collected additional notes from 
Dallana’s Bhasya etc. (»TT«fT% SgTCT^fa STfSft 7 ^ 5 T 5 RP | 2far<lfc' 
*JWf7;...p. 665). So the passages quoted from Dallana, Arunadatta 
(pp. hi, 517, 659) and Hemadri presumably belong to Narayana’s 
interpolations. For, in the corresponding passages of Cakradatta all 
these interpolated notes are quite untraceable in the expansive commen- 
tary of Niscala. Srikantha’s above note almost certainly refers to an 
old interpretation already controverted by Indu in the Sasilekha on 
Astanga-Sangraha (Uttara, xv. 1 ; — *T 3 7TW 12^... l’’ 
Trichur Ed., vol. Ill, 1924, p. 109. The Kairall (?) commentary 
cited here goes deeper into the controversy with interesting details). 
Indu can never be supposed to be controverting Arunadatta here. 
Indu belonged to Kashmir as stated by him clearly 
fan: — vol. Ill, p. 423. We have corrected the wrong punctuation in 
print). KsTrasvamin, also a Kashmirian, must be citing from the lost 
Nighantu of this Indu and not anybody else in his commentary on 
Amara. Similarly Arunadatta may be identical with the lexicographer 
of the same name cited by Sarvananda. Even admitting for argument’s 
sake that Srlkantha does refer to Aruna in the above mentioned case, it 
has no direct bearing on Srlkantha’s date, as supposed by Hoernle. 
For, the date of Aruna worked out by him is quite wrong. The 
relevant facts about Aruna are collected below. The earliest writer to 
quote from him is Dallana : *— fan^Rtn sifaruft *PR[ tfsr (under 

Kalpasthana, Jiv. Ed., 1891, p. 870, Nirn, S. Ed., 1931, p. 503. 
Also Ms, No. 5251 R.A.S.B. fol. 3a). The passage is important as 
I.H.Q., ions, 1947 7 
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proving that like Indu Aruna commented on both the Samgraha and 
the Hrdaya. Dallana’s date is about 1200 A.D., being cited by 
Hemadri and himself citing Halayudha (Jiv. p. 335, N. S. p. 168), 
MedinI (Jiv, Ed., p. 48. Also Ms. No. 1540 D. R.A.S.B., fol. 49a — 
?WT qsrT^rrsit 1 ?fT 

11 not found, however, in the Nirn. S. Ed., p. 20) and Sripati’s 
Jyotisa-Ratnamdla (ib. p.531; Nir. S. Ed., p. 285), which latter is 
comparatively a late writer. Aruna was a northerner, or he would not 
have ventured the sweeping assertion — f? 

(N. S. Ed., 1891, p. 67). He quotes a previous commentator named 
Baladitya (p. 14) otherwise quite unknown. His quotations include 
two from Rudrata (pp. 4, 107), one from Udbhata (p. 21) and one 
from Karnata (p. 74), He also cites the Candrika-vyakhyd (p. 323). 
He indulges in advanced grammatical polemics e. g. on the compound 
word (p. 21) and his interesting notes on prosody and 

rhetoric draw upon hitherto unknown sources (cf. definitions of different 
metres pp. 1, 68, 84, 99, 108-12, 325, 368, 417, 465; def. and 
illustration of Rupaka p. 319 & def. of Vilasa p. 356). Of the three 
commentators of the Hrdaya Candranandana (rather a rare name and 
cited by Kslrasvamin) apparently preceded Aruna (vide Aruna’s gloss, 

%fsra smrfrra %f % fo q ft ftqqw w w g F nf:, smu 

p. 33 : a clear reference to the Padarthacandrika of Candranandana — 
SJW ^ — Astanga-Hrdaya, Sutrasthana, with 3 comm., 

Venkat. Press, Bombay, 1921, p. 103). Aruna, therefore, flourished 
about 1 150 A. D. (after Niscala and Srikantha who did not cite him). 

Dr. Hoernle suggested his scheme of chronology on a more 
definite piece of evidence as follows: ‘Moreover, Vi java Raksita quotes 
Gunakata who wrote the Yogaratnamala in 1239 A. D. (Information 
by letter from Dr. P. Cordier). Accordingly we obtain the following 
approximate dates : Arunadatta, about 1220 A. D.; Vijaya Raksita, 
about 1240 A. D.; Vacaspati, about 1260 A. D.’ (p. 17) 

The passage of the Madhukosa runs : f^TTTHtq: g Tggr i g r s^ ff% 
(from Cakrapani’s Carakatika , Lahore Ed., 1940, p. 479), 
gjjjre*:, qffoT 1 Niscala also comments on the 

word thus: »rratqt ssngjfa: 1 1 5 ^ 

fprafafa (P tPRRfafa) gsgsro^ 1 (A 52b, P 73a) 

There is another quotation from Gunakara in Niscala's work — *RT g 
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PW: (P 267a). Dr. Cordier’s identification 
of this medical authority Gunakara with a Jaina scholar fffftV'd)*!- 
sftgiJTf* who wrote a Vrtti in 1296 V. S. (1239-40 
A. D.) on Nagarj una’s Yogaratnamdld, a work on ‘magical rites, 
incantations and sorcery’ (L. 1954, Oxf., pp. 322-4. Also Peterson’s 
3rd Ref., 1884-86, App., p. 313) is on the face of it wrong. As a 
matter of fact the two above quotations of the former are not traceable 
in the latter work (Ms. Nos. 1639 & 1400 of R.A.S.B.). Dr. 
Hoernle’s scheme of chronology is equally wrong. Vijaya Raksita of 
Bengal could not possibly refer by name to the Jaina scholar evidently 
of Western India before 1260 A. D. and Niscala, who wrote after the 
death of Vijaya, must then be placed in 1280-1300 A. D., when 
Buddhism had disappeared from Bengal. 

Fortunately for us Niscala has recorded an important and interesting 
clue to his date. In the chapter on Kustha there is an important 
recipe named ‘Pancanimba’; Niscala explains — 



?raW»TVgm(tl): I (P X & 

P 2 fol. 402a : the copyists’ errors are not shown in details). 
Niscala gives here a vivid and flowery description of the august 
occasion when king Ramapala gave audience to the king of 
Kamarupa. There is no doubt that the author was present on the 
occasion evidently in the ‘Arogyasala’, which was almost certainly 
in charge of his teacher Vijayaraksita. For, in some old copies of 
the Madhukosa the colophon runs ; — | 

mu: l (cf. Des. Cat. B.O.R.I., Vaidyaka, 
p. 179 — Ms. of 1420 V.S.; R.L. Mitra : Bikaner Catalogue, p. 649, 
the copy was dated 1536 Saka). The panegyric epithets prove that 
the monarch was still alive when Niscala wrote his commentary. 
Ramapala who had a long reign of at least 42 years becomes, there- 
fore, the patron of both Vijayaraksita, the Superintendent of the 
Royal Hospital and of his pupil Niscala, the physician of the 
Royal harem. 
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Date of Ramapala 

Niscala’s date depends thus on the date of his patron Ramapala. 
The manner of Ramapala’s death is correctly recorded in a verse of 
the Sekasubbodaya ; it occurred in Asvina, badi 14, Thursday in 
a Saka year, ending with the number 2 ( yugma ). We had calculated 
long ago that this happened in the forenoon of September 23, 1120 
A.D. (I.H.Q. Ill, p. 583).® Ramapala’s reign can thus be fixed 
at 1078-1120 A.D. ( ib ., p. 584: also Hist, of Bengal, I, pp. 180- 
81). Niscala must, then, have written his great work within the 
decade x 1 10-20 A. D. and we are now happily in possession of"a 
terminus ad quem fixed at the very convenient date 1100 A. D. for 
all the numerous authors and works cited by him. 

Date of Cakrapani 

All previous conjectures about the date of Cakrapani have got 
now to be revised under this new light. According to the current 
reading of the colophon of Cakradatta’s Sahgraha 

TT^T-HITRWI cR^:...) and Sivadasa’s interpretation of it, Cakrapani’s 
father Narayana was a minister of king Nayapala (1038-55 A.D.). 
Cakrapani himself must then be living about 1075 A.D. and Niscala- 

8 The verse of the Sekasubhodaya runs as follows : — 

*tt% 

?T «foCOTTT# ^cf: II 

This fine Sardulavikridita stanza in a mass of ‘barbarous Sanskrit-Bengali jargon’ 
(Hist, of Bengal , I, p. 380 fn.) should be regarded as genuine. The statement of 
drowning in the Ganges »s exactly corroborated by the subsequent discovery of 
the Rdmacarita . Though th< faulty reading of the year gives no consistent date 
the details that fol’ow are quite intelligible and workable with the help of astro- 
nomical tables. We arrived at the above date, not certainly by emendation of 
the passage as wrongly stated (ib., p. 181), but by calculations with such tables. 
The emendation suggested may be rejected or improved, but the date worked 
out stands on sure ground and cannot be lightly dismissed. It is a.pity that 
while Cunningham, Venis, Kielhorn and other European scholars consulted die 
astronomical tables whenever they came across such workable data, distinguished 
Indian scholars in the same field have not given due consideration to this aspect 
of chronological problems. 1 * ■ 
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kara must have seen him alive in his boyhood. But in his commentary 
Niscala nowhere suggests that he had personal contact with the 
great author. The following passages prove that Niscala was removed 
by some length o£ time even from Cakrapani’s disciples, whose views 
he has sometimes criticised. 
snmfcT 

(srr)f: "sransWsl ar^r wsnfci wfiro 1 nun 

snnftefRnitf^Br if’ (cf. Sivadasa. A fol. 74, P. fol. 124a with the 
reading ftrei: STf:). sqqfRSJRircT ^ ^fjfrwmrini (A 82a). 

?pnc sfa- 

1 sratrq «nf:— 'amt nisi <ptc ^m'nf^KT 1 

5 ftip& 5 m«T*n[If 3 r: II” I (A fol. 133a, P 215a) 

a#cT =a HafsamaTruc:, rst #^nfa ^rwfc*...rrc*iTtt 

^Ra^PB: aT 5 : I (A fol 220a) 

Under the circumstances the current reading of the colophon should 
be rejected in favour of the following, which is also warranted by Ms. 

copies: — , snrroWT rPW (vide Peterson’s 

Ulwar Cat., 1892, p. 154). It should be noticed that the former 
reading, where the descriptive epithet is compounded with the proper 
name, is open to the rhetorical fault technically called while 

the present reading is faultless. Thus Cakrapani himself and 
not his father was the Superintendent of the Royal kitchen of king 
Nayapala and his elder brother was the Royal physician (sRrrcsr) 
of the same monarch. It can, therefore, be definitely stated now that 
Cakrapani wrote his compendium in the decade 1043-50 a.d. 

Sources of Cakrapani 

Niscala attempted to trace the very large number of formulas 
collected by Cakrapani to their original sources and much of this mass 
of bibliographical matter has been left out by Sivadasa. The words 
changed or added by Cakrapani have been carefully noted as well as 
those formulas which are not to be found in Vrndakunda’s Siddhayoga\ 
die phrases fsfalsfafcij; are often found in the commentary. 

Cakrapani’s rivalry with Vrnda, whose book must have been the most 
popular compendium in Bengal before. it-was ousted by the former’s 
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work, is also evident from the interesting imprecation uttered by 
Cakrapani at the end : 

%^rg^ gr 1 

qr&t STCfq Ifllfq 2CTiqr: 11 

An alphabetical list of the books and authors from whom Cakrapani 
borrowed according to Niscala is given below. 

Agnivesa, Amitaprabha, Amrtamdld , Asvavaidyaka {A 133b: the 
famous Mahanarayana-tailam under Vatavyadhi), Asvimkumdra-sam - 
hita y Atreya, Ayurvedasdra , Ugrasena Sena (P 3783^ Kilapada, Krsna- 
treya, Ksarapani Kharanada,, Gandhasastra (P 460a), Caraka, Cara- 
kottaratantra , Caksusyena, Candrata, Cikitsdkalikd , Cikitsdtisaya , 
Jatukarna Tisata, Drdhabala, Dhanurveda (A 233a, P 215a: the 
famous Narayana-tailam), Nagarjuna, Ndvanitaka-samhitd , Parasara,, 
Puskalavata, Prthvlsimha, Vrhattantrapradipa y (Pzyob), Bhadravarman, 
Bhaluki ((A 36b), Bhisagmustiy Bhela, Bhoja, Madhavakara, Yogapan- 
cdsikdy Yogayukti , Yogasata y Ratnamaldy Ravigupta, Lohasastra 
(P 262b), Vagbhata, Vindusara, V rddha-V dghhata , Vrddha - Videha , 
Vrddha-Susruta, V yagradaridra-subhankara by Cakrapani himself, 
Salihotra, Sivasiddhdnta , Saunaka, Siddhayoga y Siddhasara y Susruta, 
Siidasdstra by king Nala, Svalpa-Vdgbhatay Haramekhaldy Harita. 

Authorities cited by Niscalakara 

These are alphabetically arranged with short notes from the vast 
materials left by Niscala and from other up-to-date sources. 

Acyuta, ; author of Ayurvedasdra (q. v.). 

Agnivesa: different from Cataka. f^sqqiq^ q#q 

1 srasrskfas* 11 (A 10b) 

sr<T«w fawi^r qwrerfs#? ^ i tfTOrtqr ^ u 

(A 1 6a) Also A 19b. Cakra borrows a line from him (A 18b). 

Amitaprabha ; many formulas of Cakra are ascribed to him by 
Niscala (A 24a, 78b, 80b &c.). Some of tbtese formulas are 
found also in Vrnda (e. g. i. 95 & 100, pp. 30*31). ' Candrata 
in his Yogaratnasamuccaya borrows from him (vide fol. 9b, 
10b, &c. of Ms. No. G. 5168 R.A.S.B.— a unique copy where 
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the sources of Candrata are given clearly in red ink). So he is an 
ancient writer; in one place Niscala mentions him along with two 
others most probably in the chronological order (srt tsfatfa 
%5T ffpra’stfa A 23a), It is, therefore, doubtful 

if he is identical with Amrtaprabha, the author and commentator 
of a short Yogasata (Ms. No. G. 4697 B, R.A.S.B.). Besides a 
metrical treatise on therapy Amitaprabha wrote a commentary on 
Caraka named Carakanydsa, from which the following important 
passage is cited by Niscala: (P. 6i8ab) I tfsf 

grwfafa I 1 qwfeRCR* 

»h*JT: 1 snjprrftfcT qtfa . . . W^tt: i ^ 

1 (?) gj#^rm$firsn§: 1 

^= 5 ?rr: 1 ^rf^rqn^n: fctfirasraFr 1 

(re. Caraka, Lahore Ed., 1941, p. 1621, vol. II). The reference to so 
many early schools of interpretation even upon Drdhabala’s part of 
Caraka is very important. 

Amrtaghata (A 2a, vide beginning of Niscala’s comm, quoted 

Amrtamdld: a few formulas of Cakra (and Vrnda, xxiii, 10, 12, 
16, pp. 223-24) are ascribed to this book by Niscala (A 150b, 1513b). 
Candrata also borrows from it (fol. 11a and i6aof Gadasantyadhikara). 
See also A 197a, P 393a, 409b &c. 

Amrtavalli (by Srikantha) ; a metrical treatise cited by Niscala 
(A 64b, 104a — a verse in Sardulavikridita, 211b, P. 302-3, 369b &c). 
The name of the author is stated in the following passage ; (P 4 1 3a) 

sfaaizt «r«r# tfgft ?g jjf' 

I This Srikantha is evidently different from Niscala’s fellow 
pupil Srikantha Datta whose glosses on Vrnda and Madhava-Nidana 
are not referred to by name anywhere by Niscala. Moreover, the 
above cited passage occurs in Niscala’s gloss on the first verse of the 
chapter on Amlapitta, where the slight change in reading adopted 
by Cakra in preference to Vrnda’s reading (p. 388) is explained in a 
long and interesting note without any reference to Srikantha Datta’s 
brief comment on the point. 

Amrtasara : ajtora; (A 72b), a book on 

Lohasastra probably. 
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Amoghajhdnatantra : a Buddhist scripture, the passage is cited above 

(A 1 17b). 

Asvavaidyaka: (A 133b), the same formula 

is found also in Vrnda’s Siddhayoga (xx. 104-13, pp. 212-13). 

Asvimsamhita ; P 435a. 

Atreya: 3 *rt *rWTCl?N:, srswatfNcn gft...(P 91b, 

but A 59b reads. fstjrrefa: )• 

AyurvedaprakaU : §y% 5 35W $:<srT*f 

srcriif i asr gs<rawrffcwl ^ 

if?r sng^prara: i (A 2b) 

Ayurvedasdra by Acyuta ; a metrical treatise frequently cited by 
Niscala (A 24a, 45b, 58a &c). The name of the author is mentioned 
in one place — (A 45b, P 64a). It is one of the 
sources of Cakra (A 58a &c), Vrnda (e.g. iv. 1, p. 82) and Candrata 
(sTrapUft fol. 77b of Gadasanti part of Yogaratnasamuccaya). 

Asadhavarman ; one of the earliest commentators on Caraka prece- 
ding both Cakrapani (Lahore ed., vol. II, p. 1622) and Jejjata (ib . , pp. 
900, 934 & 959) ; cited by Niscala (P 6043b & 61 8b — in the latter 
passage the name of his commentary was given in a mutilated form as 
3 ITt... 3 faETqt ( \ ) WTlfspft cf. Cakrapani p. 1622). 

Indumati: a commentary on Vagbhata (A 5b, 81a, 82b, 94b, 99a, 
107b, 133b, 211a, P 431a & 433a)- It is identical with the Sasilekha 
commentary by Indu on Vagbhata’s Astahgasamgraha, as most of the 
passages are traceable in the latter ;e. g. srfbfaqr rRT 

(A 81a, cf. Sasilekha, Trichur Ed. vol. II, p. 248) 

l (A 82b, Sasilekha, II, p. 249) trg 
qpt’, ^rwr?r (?) WS'U i ^ igWT feprf iftR! 'TT^Pra- 

*r»5 * srfa?r' fa' i (A 94b, Sasilekha , 11 , p 134) 

(Astdngahrdaya, 1891, g 410), * , 

srrfer I <iWTft, (Astdhgasan. 

graha U, 255). grc fc g q cft, swfsrstfgwf 

?wr sfffcWT *r mraatfa « (ib., Sasilekha). The variation in 

readings is too slight for questioning the identifications. Only two 
passages (A 133b & P 433a) we are unable to trace, but the Sasilekha 
was printed, it should be noticed, with imperfect manuscripts, It is 
very curious that Niscala has nowhere mentioned the name of the 
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author Indu or of the current name Sasilekha , while the name Indumati 
itself is quite unknown. It is now proved beyond any question that 
Indu lived in the i ith century at the latest. This Indu, who belonged 
to Kashmir, cannot be identical with Indukara, the father of Madhava- 
kara, who belonged to Eastern India. 

Isanadeva : A 12a, 13b &c,, a commentator on Caraka (cf. srtf 
qr^r srrcI A 200b, P 335b), also cited 

in the Madhukosa . The full name is found only in A 12a, suggesting 
that ‘Deva’ was probably his family title. 

Isvarasena : another commentator on Caraka, also cited in the 
Madhukosa , Cakrapani’s Carakatika (vol. II, p. 1620) and Niscala 
(A 21a — atypical passage displaying the latter’s range of studies — 

: this fine list is evidently in a chronological order. 

Also A 119a). 

Ujjvalakosa: a rare quotation from this lexicon is found in 
P 203a: — 5 1 

Uttarakdrika :P 604a . . ) 

Umapati : ?RcRff 3 JTPTfcre?TT?, qmT I 

>ii gnwBr- %\wv- w?' fwra 11 5% 1 sr p»\..(A 155b, P 
251a). The epithet ‘antaranga’ (cf. Sivadasa’s note at the end of his 
commentary on Cakradatta, most probably taken from Niscala 
fasjTfSKF'TOl ff fWRcT^IT $cJ 5 q%) proves that Umapati was a distin- 
guished physician of Bengal in the i ith century. He should not be 
confused with Umapatidhara ( 1 2th century) or with the grammarian 
Umapati of the Kalapa school (14th century). 

Kapila:A 21a, 23b. Father of Drdhabala. 

Karavira: P 401a, an ancient Acarya. 

Karmadandt (by Jinadasa): A 13b — q>%?y55jf 

% 3 r%WtS:TrTt%f%?I^ 5 r ^RqT%SR: 5 HTmraf?r I Also 

A 26b. 

Karmamdld (by Aksadeva):P 153b, 1 

Karmamald : — Govardhana’s commentary on Yogasata — A 69a, 
87a, i86a &c. 

Kalahadasa : A 22a— ^ ^nrf^lNHTt <^5 

f?raf% 1 q*%sr ^«tr’ jtr jttjw t 

Kalydnasiddhi ; A 92a, 95b. A metrical treatise. 


I.H.Q., june. 1947 
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KankayanarA 157a, an ancient Acarya. 

Kalapada:P 582a. 

Kamarupa : mentioned in P 240b. 

Kamasastra:A 114b (an Arya). 

Kalidasa, the poet:P 461b. 

Kartikakunda or simply Kartika, very often from A 13a. This 
famous commentator on Susruta is frequently and respectfully cited by 
Dallana ( < Kartikakundacarya , p. 1109 &c., ‘Kartikacarya’ p. 1169 of 
Jlvananda’s Ed., 1891) and once by Cakrapani in the Bhanumati (p. 
237 of Agra Ed. of Susruta with Bhanumati). He preceded, accor- 
ding to Srikanthadatta ( V rndafika , p. 162), Vrndakunda. Both of 
them, as their common family title proves, belonged to a Vaidya family 
of Bengal. 

KasmlrahrA 65b, 87a, 195a, 200b, P 391b. 

Kasyapa:P 591b. 

Krsnatreya: A 20a &c. 

KaumudI (by Govardhana) : A 2 1 1 a — 5^T?> ^F*TT- 

iprrfqrfWterra ^ 3otw\..ffa StereRHRq I 

Kausika : P 70a. 

Ksarapani : very often. 

Kharanada:A 12a, 13a &c. 

Gadadhara: A 21a (v. Isvarasena above) &c. A long note (‘patrika’) 
of his on the preparation of a medicinal oil is found in the chapter on 
Vatavyadhi with an interesting colophon : (A 139b* 140) 

^rgf^T i ^ tcjw- n srefo 

qfHT \ (P 228a 

gives a wrong reading of the name This Gadadhara 

of the ‘Dasa* family preceded Cakrapani, as clearly stated by Niscala 
in his gloss on Bhrngarajataila under Ksudraroga : — 

mntq to * 1 

3 5 ^: 5 1 % »..(P 438a cf, how Sivadasa has reproduced the gloss after 
ruthlessly cutting down the important references). This Gadadhara 
must not be confused with the father of Vangasena who was not a 
‘Dasa\ The name of Gadadhara’s treatise was *V aidyafrasaraka (cf. 
P 60a f*prcrrc% 

Gandhatattva : A 144. P reads Gandhatantra , 231a. 
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Gandhasdstra: P 229a (‘Bhavadeviya’), 229b & 2303b (‘Vanga- 
desiya’). 

Gandhasastra-Ntghantu :P 229a. 

Gayadasa: A 97b, 150a, P '226ab &c. a distinguished commentator 
on Caraka aud Susruta. His commentary on Caraka remains yet to be 
discovered, though his fragment on Susruta has been printed. 
Gunakara:P 73a & 267a. 

Gopati : A 94b— TTJf 

tsFfTT* WfcdNl rtf . . . (under in the 

chapter on Yaksma. cf. Sivadasa removing all the proper names. P 
159a reads gftsj for Uttrfa*?). 

Guravah i.e. Vijaya Raksita : A 42b, 59b &c. 

Gopuraraksita : A 19b, an ancient Acarya. 

Govardhana : often from A 14a. One of the most distinguished 
authorities of Niscala and a prolific writer and commentator. He was 
one of the sources of-Cakrapani ( vide A 54a — ^5: 

5RRfa??lTf^ under Atisara. Ratnamdld is a work of Govardhana, A 20b). 
The discovery of this long lost name in Niscala with numerous quotations 
from his works makes important addition to our knowledge of medieval 
Vaidyaka literature. Govardhana was later than Madhavakara (A 211a). 
Gaudah:A 26a, P 392a. 

Cakra or Cakrapani : very often. 

Caksuhsena (P reads-syena) : A 27a &c. An ancient writer and one 
of the sources of Cakra (A 2 x4a). 

Candana : P 4 1 5a 

Candrakald : a commentary on Yogasata( A 55a). A Nepal Ms. 
(Durbar Cat., II, 1915, p. 78) ascribes it to Dhruvapada and the text 
to Nagarjuna. 

Candrata : almost on every page. 

Candrika: the famous commentary on Susruta (by Gayadasa), often. 
Caraka : most often. 

Caraka-Parisista : A3oa. 

Carakottaratantra : P 20a. 

Cikitsdkalika (by Tisata): A 6a, 201a. 

Cikitsatisaya :A 6 gb. 109b. Preceded Amitaprabha (cf. rftef fsnf^- 

A 69b, P 1 16b). 

Cikitsdsraya: A 150b. 
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Jatukarna : very often. 

Jinadasa : A 8a, 1 3b &c. 

Jivanatha : P 133b — sf«TT 
9HWH.” 591% I 

Jejjada : most often from A 7a. P invariably reads Jejjata and the 
fragment printed in the Lahore Ed. of the Caraka has in the colophon 
the form Jajjata. One of the greatest Vaidyaka authorities in India ; 
his commentary on Susruta remains yet to be discovered. 

JnanasrI :Niscala’s authority on prosody. The quotations are 
given below; he may be identical with the great Buddhist scholar of 
the same name. 

f*qjrowf%rTTO: frctaqrsR; i tjq =q^£fq qa i 

sr 1 ^Tf frwtft:, qSWPfaf 

To’. (?) I faffsitfa % 3mm I % ff 5PSTTT5RRR: *rf%T- 

f#ft faqra; i tffarcnsR?F 9 *TTq swr ?*at 

^fjrfqq, ?!U 15 ni?r%eRrwf?reqt ^fePCSJt 3#: <1 (under Sfila, P 2573b) 

^fSTCI^ffaq IrTR I q^l? $ 3 f*RP 5 Rn%fe<n qf%%q” 

ffcf | (at the end of the chap on Sotha, P 352a. The verse taken 
from Caraka exhibits a very rare metre) 

OTT ?cT' TO: I 3PW fftRir : I OTfSRt I SRSftqqr, 

*n%rfar aftMfT” l (P 4723b. Arunadatta p. 108 cites 
a different and better authority.) The name of Jnanasri’s book may be 
‘Bdlasarasvatl’ cited elsewhere. 

Tattvakalika: P 368a, 37oa"(a metrical treatise). 

Tantrapradtpa (Brhat):P 270b, 271a — one of the sources of 
Cakra. Must not be confused with the grammatical work of the same 
name by Raksita. 

. Do -Tika: (by Govardhana) A 37b — IRT$T%: ^TSn^IIf ffa 
STCftq^faTqf I Also A 52a. 

Tisata : A 5b, 1 ia &c. 

Trilocanadasa : A 134b, P 2193—^ JTrqTf^frmaW: q<r %»T||i«l^gr- 

9iT«r5rem qqs: | 3TST STffa#**- 

%*f>q*a?irfq 2 *pe qqre N qqrcftal swrowt qrw srstsst 

(fTW-) SW \ sm.-.g^rn? fSFtqtp t (Brhanmasataila 

under Vatavyadhi). This important quotation proves that Trilocanadasa, 
evidently identical with the famous author of the. Katantrapanjtka> was 
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a native of Radha in Bengal and flourished about 1075 A.D. after 
Cakra and before Niscala. He was also a medical authority in his 
days, though his medical work has not survived. 

Dandi ;the rhetorician, A 2a. 

Daruvaha :P 20b, 

Dipikd : A 17a &c. often. This is Cakra’s commentary on 
Caraka. 

Drdhabala ; A 1 2a &c. often. 

Dentaka (a Southerner) : P 238a. 

Dravyaguna (by Madhavakara) : A 15a. 

Dravyavall : medical lexicon, often from A 61 a. 

Dhanurveda: A 133a. 

Dharamdhara : lexicographer A 57b, 197b &c. 

Dharmakirti : Buddhist Acarya (A 117a, the passage is cited 

Nandanacanda : A 24a ^ ^ 

wf T^r: SRRt 1 (under a passage of Amitaprabha in 
the chapter on fever. Sivadasa, as usual, substitutes ‘kecit* for the 
rare name recorded by Niscala.) 

Naradatta: A 219a (teacher of Cakra). 

Nalanrpa: P 95a, author of Sudasastra. 

Naradeva : P 438a (v. under Gadadhara), probably identical with 
Naradatta. 

Ndgatantra: A 106b. Also Ndgabhattatantra , P. 409b. &c. and 
- bhartrtantra A 56b. 

Nagadeva : P 448b — falcTO; I 

Nagarjuna' often from A 74a. Mostly referred to as *Muni\ 

Ndndrtha : A 205b (re fasirai), P 3233b — STT^T*?:, 
sfa* \ frr«rs^sm»t =5r tftfisRPil ^ sng n The 

reference is not to any of the well known lexicons of Amara, Malic- 
svara, Hemacandra &c. Sivadasa substitute this with a line from 
Medirii. It is an indirect proof that Niscala was not later in date 
than Mahesvara and Medinl. 

Nana bid hdna : P 298a, another old lexicon. 

Navanita: A 10 1 a — ^ntf...2 verses 
(one of which is cited by Sivadasa) found in the Bower Ms. of the 
work II. 53-4 (Lahore Ed., p. 36-37). Also A 107a, P. 222b, 
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404a, 404-53 etc. and 475a Ndvariitaka-samhitd). The book was quite 
popular till the time of Niscala and was cited by Candrata also (the 
R*A.S.B. Ms. reading the name as Namanltaka). 

N ydyasdrdvali (by Govardhana): A 69b, 92a &c. (P reads saradi 
155a). In the first passage Govardhana criticises Vrnda, who 
preceded him: — ^ <* 33*5 JRPWWT* l 

*&&& (Poona Ed., p. 104) 

1 to, cl 

«T According to Srikantha, however, the 

quarrel is between the two commentators of Susruta. 

Parasara: P 622a &c. 

Pdribhdsdvali (by Govardhana): P 146a (but A 84a reads 
N ydyasdrdvali. 

Pingala: P 257a. 

Palapaula: P 5a (A 7a Pakala? Palakapya). 

Putrotsavdloka : A 92b &c. 

Puskalavata : A 20b, 

Prthvlsimha: A 1443b, P 229-33. ® ne t ^ le sources of Cakra 
and a great authority on Gandhasastra. 

Prabhakarah: P 153b (see Vararuci). 

Prasnasahasravidhdna (by Madhavakara) : A 124b, 16b. A reference 
to Vijaya-Raksita’s gloss on Nidana (I. i2...f^^R^g 

proves that it was a metrical Vartika 
containing 1,000 topics and it earned for Madhava the distinguished 
epithet ‘Susrutavartikakara’ (P 203a). 

Bdlasarasvati (on prosody): P 126a, def. of ‘rucira’ metre (not 
found, however, A in 75a). 

Bindusara: very often from A 27b. 

Bhattara-(ka), epithet of Haricandra : very often from P ib. 

Bhadravarma : A 78a, 84a &c. often. One of the sources of 
Cakra. 

Bhadra-saunaka : P 402b. * 

Bhavadeva.P 230a, 232a. Author of a Gandhasastra , from which 
six passages are cited. He is evidently identical with the famous Bhava- 
deva Bhatta, who had all round mastery over many subjects. 

Bhavyadatta (author of V aidyapradipa) : very often from A 4b. 

Bhdmmati: A 76a &c., often. Cakra’s commentary on Susruta u 
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Bhaluki:A 12b, P 310b. An ancient Acarya. 

Bhisagyukti : A 121b. 

Bhaisagmusti :P 198a, A 205a. 

Bhela ($0 spelt in A, P -da-): often. 

Bhoja : often from A 53b. It has hitherto been missed by all 
scholars that there were three medical authorities of the name of Bhoja. 
(1) An ancient Acarya, pupil of Divodasa and a class-fellow of Susruta 
(cf. Bhdnamati , p. 8, Dallana, p. 4. Also 

Hcmaraja’s Introd. to Kdsyapa-samhitd , pp. 61, 156 f. n., 216). Cakra 
cites from him 28 times in the printed fragment of the Bhdnumatl . 
In a verse cited by Gayl ( Dallana , p. 579) a king (‘bhumipa’) is address- 
ed and in another cited in the Bhdmtmaft (p. 129) Bhoja himself is 
addressed, or perhaps ladies of the Bhoja country (‘Bhoja-strlnam) 
are referred to. He is sometimes referred to as Vrddha-Bhoja (Candra- 
ta’s Comm, on Cikitsakalika , Lahore Ed., p 200). (2) An earlier 
Bhojanrpa cited already by Jejjata. Niscala quotes: — 

csrbrtfro 'ww Sf^rwg: (P 1 ‘‘stort ^ 

st^rct (P ^rsrcrmrac) 1 sr'fsd*TT swnft (P srerrfrt) 

11 ^ srpforRt 1 

u Sfere: 1 (A 

3 t^:) 1 (A 353b, P 47b). Moreover, Candrata, who long preceded 
Bhoja of Dhara of the 11th century, distinguished between a Bhoja 
(Comm, on Cikitsakalika , pp 80, 99) and a Vrddha-Bhoja (p 200). 
The very term ‘Vrddha’ implies that already there was another Bhoja 
in the field. One recipe of Cakra under Kasa is ascribed by Niscala to 
‘king* Bhoja: — (P adds ^ (P ) (A 101a. 

P 1 68b). This physician (not surgeon) king is not the well-known 
author of the Rdjamartanda , where the recipe is not traceable. Indeed 
it cannot be, for the same recipe is already found in Vrnda’s Siddha - 
yoga (p. 159) and Vrnda undoubtedly preceded the author of the 
Rdjamartanda , which is comparatively a small treatise and never cited 
by any of the great scholars of the nth century, not even by Niscala. 
This earlier king Bhoja is evidently identical with the Paramara king 
Bhoja of Citor, who reigned in 665 A.D, and probably also in Hiuen 
Tsiang’s time — the king who “encouraged men of merit and learned 
scholars of other lands collected here in numbers* * (Watters, II, p. 251. 
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vide Ind. Ant. 19x7, p. 192). This Bhoja was a patron of the poet 
Magha. 

Madhyasamhita : the long-lost ‘middle’ work of the great Vag- 
bhata, profusely cited by Niscala from P 2b. Also Sivadasa in 
Tattvabodha, pp. 165, 168, 173-6 and 18 1. 

Mahldhara (author of Visuavallabka)-, P 354b (def. of ajj borrowed 
by Vrnda p. 325). 

Madhavakara : often from A 15a. His therapeutic treatise different 
from the Nidana is referred to as Madhavasangraha in A 1 06a : — 'sj^r 

5% (Poona ed. 163) ^ 

xrmssrt $< 3 ?*rg? ^gg ' m 1 Srikantha 

(ib., P 164) actually cites the words of Madhava here as elsewhere 
(pp. 9 & 451). Several copies of Madhava’s Cikitsitam have been 
discovered (B.O.R.I., /. c., pp. 177-8). It was superseded by Vrnda’s 
larger work. 

Maudgalyayanlya : A 114b. 

Yogapancdsikd : A 105b, one of the sources of Cakra and Vrnda 
(p. 162 where the same recipe is found). 

Yogamanjart (by Nagarjuna) :P 263a, 479b. 

Yogamdld : A 92b — mi . . . 
(under Talisadyamodaka). As a typical instance of Niscala’s wealth of 
annotations as compared with those of his (elderly) class-fellow $ri- 
kantha we may state that against only four quotations in the latter 
(Vrnda-Tlka, p. 55 Harita, Jatukarna, ‘kecit’ & Tantrantara) there 
are as many as eleven in the former (Harita, Jatukarna, Dlpikakrt, 
Ayurvedasara, Govardhana, Vabhata, Sudantasena, Vaidyaprasaraka, 
Jejjada, Kalyanasiddhi & Yogamala). 

Yogaratnasamaccaya (by Candrata ? ): P 81 a, A 103a. 
Yogaratnasdrasamuccaya: P 55b, 422b. 

Y ogaratndkara (by Bhavyadatta) : A 2a, 15a (sJt^TOTT^ 

= 5 fgfw *T%53F...2 verses cited by Sivadasa) & 190a. 

Yogavyakhya (by Madhavakara) : A 68a, 68b. 

YogayUkti : A 106a, 114b. 

Yogasata : very often from A 27b. (by Nagarjuna, see Darbar Cat, 

II, P- 78) 

Do-(Aksadeviya); different from above A 105b, 
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Raksitapadah (i. e. the author’s teacher Vijaya Raksita):A 13a, 
2 1 a &c? 

Ratnapariksa-Sdstra : P 202b, 203a. 

Ratnamdld (by Govardhana) : A2ob, 54b &c. 

Rambharama : P 238a — 1 

n ^rcT* vfom i «ftroT wrcrNi 

11 


Ravigupta (author of the Siddhasdra):\e ry often from A 21a. 
Rasasagara: A 190b. 

Ramadeva (a commentator on Susruta):P 379b. 

Ruparatndkara (on grammar) : P 449b. 

Lokoka : P 238a. 

Lohakalpa (‘Sahkara-bhasita’) : P 3933b. 

Loharasdyana : P 322a. 

Vakulakara : one of Niscala’s supreme authorities cited profusely 
from A 13b. Vijaya Raksita refers to his views under Vatavyadhi, 
but Niscala elaborates them thus: — 

*r 1 ff,..(A 124b, P 202- 

3). The flowery panegyric proves that Vakula was closely connected 
with Niscala and may be the latter’s own uncle once referred to ( 

P 6 1 8b). Vakula came after Cakra (A 135a). 

Vararuci :A 88b, P 153a. A Mlmansaka of the Prabhakara 


school : * — 


^TFeRJ ll'* (re Churadhikarananyaya). Niscala displays here in a 
long passage a bit of his dialectic skill; the Nyaya in question belongs 
to the Prabhakara school, to which he seems to have been affiliated 
(f*T fawWVW- SWW[P 153b). 

Varahamihira : P 70a., 21b. 

Vallabhd (by Sanatana) commentary on Yogas ataka, often A 24a, 
75a &c. 

V angasena-Sangraha : P 25 1 b — 

ftfftRTT li ,; This important reference settles the 
date of the famous Vahgasena, though the extract cannot be traced in 
the printed text oh the latter’s Sanihita (Lucknow Ed., 1904, p. 369). 

June, 1947 9 
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VapyaCandra : often from A 9a. A famous commentator on 
Caraka. 

Vabhata (so invariably spelt in A) : almost in every page. In a 
separate paper we are attempting to prove that there was only one 
Vabhata. 

Vikramaparakrama : A 1 49a — I • • 

SSJT 5 WT qfBT TfSRiT *raT II 

* n r 

Vikramaditya : P 1 10a, ?j*r g JrrfST *TfT ^fST^T- 

1 {re Sri Bahusala-guda) ; not found in A 66b. 

Vdrtdmdld (by Nagarjuna): A 75a, 109b. 

Videha : P 88a &c. 

Vibhakara: A 72a, 190a, P 319b. A recent author highly hono- 
ured by Niscala : — TT5: I 

^ ^fNr, * grfiRfaj ^ i...rra«* *rw***r*4T qrarercunta’ 

fgpq^jj j^?TTqr I ’’...(under Agnimukha-lauha in the 

chapter on piles A 72a & P 120-21). 

Visvavallabhd (by Mahldhara) : P 410b, a commentary on Yogasata. 

Visvamitra : P 287b. 

V isnupurana : P 584b. 

Visnusarma : A 199a — # 3 niftfq 5 F 5 npnTCPWT*ira[. *TcWT 

lT?grfiT?TTf f¥p>f I P 333b reads-varma. 

VrddhaVabhata : very often. 

Vrddha-Videha : P 219b. 

Vrddha-Susruta : P 594a. 

Vrndakunda (or oftener Vrnda) : very often ; author of the Siddha- 
yoga. 

Vaitarana : P 390a, 399b. 

V aidyapradipa { by Bhavyadatta) : very often. One of the supreme 
authorities of Niscala (see Yogaratndkara). 

Vaidyaprasdraka by Gadadhara : often from A 27a. 

Vaidyasdra : A 94b. 

V yagra-Daridra-Subhankara (a long-lost work of CakrapanI) : P 
368a, 370a, 384a, 388a & 399b. It was written before the present 
Sahgraha (P 388a) and was also known as Subhankara. 

Sabdarnava-( lexicon): A 22a, 133b &c. 

Sahgu (? a prakrta writer) : P 398a. 
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$alihotra:P 214b. 

Sivasiddhanta : P 58 1 b. 

Sukatantra : A 2a. 

Srldhara-Patanjali-Sastra : A 21b (P 23b reads Patanjala-Ganitasa- 
stra). 

Sanatana : A 75b &c., author of the Vallabha commentary on 
Yogasata . 

Sandhyakara : A 94b. 

Saroccaya (the name of Vakula’s work): A 69a. 

Siddhayoga (by Vrndakunda) : very often from P ib. 

Siddhasara: often from A 31a. The name of Ravigupta’s work (cf. 
Arunadatta on Hrdaya I. v. 23). For Nepalese Mss. of the work 
vide Darbar Cat., vol. I, pp. 21 & 36. 

Sudantasena : A 80b, 92a, 114b &c. 

Suvlra (an ancient commentator on Susruta: P 376b.., SJ 5 T 

\ 

Sudasastra (already ascribed to Nalanrpa: P 93a, 255a) 

Svalpa-Samhita (oi Vabhata) : often; also called Alpa-, Suksma- 
Vabhata, (A 104a) and Svalpa-Vabhata. Identical with Astanga- 
hrdaya. 

Svamidasa (commentator on Caraka) : P 6b. 

Haramekhald : A 74b, 75a &c. This Prakrta book has been 
printed at Trivandrum, but from imperfect Mss. 

Haricandra : very often from A 9a; mostly cited under his title 
of distinction Bhattara. Besides a commentary on Caraka and, 
according to Indu ( Sasilekha , Trichur Ed., vol. II, pp. 368 376) 
a (revised) version of the Kharanada-Samhita Haricandra also wrote 
a Samhita of his own from which Niscala has quoted: — 

(A 22a) gsr^r 5 1 

gsnfinhrfiT: stjRt srsugr gu 11 
*rmr: 1 

KW ^f^gw * 3 h 

(P 592a) (>nr)*5lT«rar: I# *tt(% 

*rr«rr# ggrfr dftwH. 1 

This cannot be identical with the Kharanada-Samhita from which 
Niscala quotes separately. The following passage, moreover, proves 
that Bhattara himself quotes from Kharanada ; —(A 1 3a «^T t 
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frt^^TfWT *rc<frfa ^dfr qi 5ffo T*rcp*n *m- 

It was from this long-lost Samhita of Haricandra (and not from 
his commentary on Caraka) that Niscala must have quoted the follow- 
ing recipe couched in an elegant verse: — (A 75a, P 126a) 

P) ! ^5^, ^rggV ! 

fq^T# 1 ftfasHF wwrH$'*ri, wt«h $5 f<r ! n 1 

The poetic address to a king proves that the Samhita was written 
for his patron Sahasanka at whose court, according to his own 
descendant Mahesvara (in the Visvaprakdsa written in 1033 S.), 

Haricandra was the physician. This patron cannot be identified, but 
he flourished before Banabhatta, who in a verse of the Harsacarita 
abundantly eulogises ‘Bhattara-Haricandra’. 600 A. D. is thus the 
lower limit of his date. 

Hdrdvalt : P 200a — g^TcFcTT^JRcf^ SRFT# I This is evi- 

dently a copyist’s error for Dravydvali For, the quotation cannot be 
traced in the current Hdrdvali of Purusottamadeva and in the corres- 
ponding passage of Srikantha’s Vrndatikd (p. 193) the reference has 
been correctly stated to be to Dravydvali. 

Harlta : most often. 

Dates of authors 

In the above long list there is only one book which records a date 
of composition viz. the Prakrta Haramekhald. At the end of the 
book (Triv. Ed., Pt. II, pp. 87-8) it is stated that it was written on 
the 7th day of Magha in the year 887 of an unspecified era. The 
anonymous commentary adds ‘Srl-Vikramaditya-kalat’ i.e. the date 
corresponds to 830 a.d. But this reference to the Vikrama Samvat 
is quite wrong. The author’s account is given in the following 
verse: — ( ib . p. 87, v. 280 of Chap. V) 

r *n§%*r w 

The identification of the author’s patron ‘Dharanivaraha of Citrakuta’ 
(he. Chitor) will settle his date. No such king reigned in the region 
about 830 A.D. An inscription dated 914 a.d. of a Dharanivaraha 
of the Capa family of Wadhan in Gujrat is known ( Dyn . Hist, of 
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North India , vol. II, pp. 934 & 936 fn.), but Wadhan is a long 
distance from Chitor. A Paramara prince of the same name of 
Candravatl and Arbuda (near Chitor) reigned before 1002 a.d. (ib. 
p. 928) and it can be safely asserted that this prince (or the Paramara 
prince of Kiradu, if they arc not identical, ib . p. 930) was the patron 
of Mahuka who wrote in 887 Saka i.e. 965 a.d. This is corrobora- 
ted by the following piece of evidence. In the first chapter of the 
book (not printed) it is stated that the author was a descendant of the 
famous poet Magha and belonged to the city of Bhillamala : — 

JTDT II (I. 9, Ms. at Nepal: Darbar Cat., II, p. 1 1 3). If Mahuka’s 
date was 830 a.d. Magha (fl. 700 a.d.) must have been the father 
or grandfather, and not any more distant ancestor as the epithet clear- 
ly implies, of Mahuka’s grandfather 'poet’ Mandana, whom he has 
named. The date of Mahuka is, therefore, 965 a.d. which will 
serve as a fixed point in the uncertain state of chronology of the later 
authors. It should be stated here that Cakrapani actually derived 
some formulas from Mahuka (P 262b = Haramekhala p. 85, 434a = 
ib., p. 65, Vrndatika p. 294 = /^., p. 65), but in the corresponding 
portions of Vrnda, whom Cakra very closely follows, these are not found. 
So it can be argued that Vrnda was much nearer in date to Mahuka, 
whose work was not evidently consulted by him. As Cakra wrote 
in 1040-50 a.d., the lower limit of Vrnda’s date as of almost all the 
sources of Cakra is 1000 a.d. 

Similarly, Cakra derived two recipes from Candrata (P 395b = 
Candrata’s Y ogaratnasamuccaya , R.A.S.B. Ms. No. 5168, fol. 18a 
of Pt. II & P 584b = fol. 43b of Pt. I of ib.) and here also Vrnda 
showed no borrowing from Candrata, who must have been, like 
Mahuka, a close contemporary of his. Candrata may thus be placed 
about 950 A.D., but not much earlier. For, according to Niscala 
(A 134a, P 217b) the formula for ‘Masataila’ (No. Ill) under Vata- 
vyadhi was taken by Cakra from the Cikitsdkalikd (of Candruta’s 
father) and the same formula is found also in Vrnda (pp. 214-5). 
The formula couched in three Vasantatilaka verses cannot be traced 
in the Lahore edition of the book, but two out of the many formulas 
taken by Candrata himself from the Cikitsakalika (Harltaklcurna 
and the verse classifying Piles in fol. 22b of Pt. II of the 
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Yogaratnasamuccaya) cannot also be traced in the same 

edition and Niscala’s statement cannot be questioned on 

that count. Tisata’s date is thus about 900 a.d ; Tisata’s father 
also was a most distinguished physician, for, explaining the phrase 
of Tisata’s introductory verse Candrata writes 

<TT?FTr^ (p. 2). In the colophon to many Mss. of the 
Cikitsakahka Tisata is described as the son of the great Vagbhata 
(Peterson, Ulwar Cat,, p. 69; B, O. R, /., XVI (Vaidyaka vol.) 
pp. 170-75). Candrata’s above gloss becomes meaningless if Tisata’s 
father is not identical with the great author Vagbhatacarya, whose 
date as well as that of his pupil Jejjata falls thus in the 9th century 
A. D. In several colophons of the printed fragment of Jejjata’s 
Carakatlka he is called the pupil of Vahata (Lahore Ed., of Caraka, 
pp. 824, 1023, and 1382). Jejjata was comparatively a recent 

writer, as he has named many previous commentators of Caraka like 
Haricandra (pp. 914, 926 &c.), Asadhavarman (pp. 900 and 959), 
Himadatta, Svamidasa (p. 959) and Celladeva (p. 1686). His teacher 
Vahata also belongs to a late period. 

Candrata’s sources, culled from the R.A.S.B. Ms., are as follows. 

Early : — Agnivesa (I, 17b) Asvim (kumara)samhita (I, 21a) Atreya 
( 1 , 92b) Kalapada (I, 27) Krsnatreya (I, 7a, 9b) Kharanada (I, 11b, 
13b) Ksarapani (I, 5b &c.) Gopura (II, 75b) Caraka (often) -Do- 
Uttaratantra (II, 26a) Caksusyena (I, 12b, 14b, 19b &c.) Jatukarna 
(often) Nagarjuna (II, 39b) Namanitaka (I, 6a, 7b &c.) Parasara (I, 
9b, 13a) Bheda (I, ib &c. often) Mahendrakalpa (II, 24a) Videha 
(I, 12a) Vrddha-Videha (II, 50b) Vrddha-Susruta (II, 74b) Sivasid- 
dhanca (I, 34a) Susruta ( 1 , 4a &c.) Saunaka (II, 48b) Harita (I, 2a 
&c. often). 

Medieval : — Acyuta (II, 77b) Amitaprabha (I, 9b ; Amrta in 
10b) Amrtamala (II, 11a, 16a) Aryasamuccaya (I, 40b) Cikitsakalika 
(I, 13a &c. often) Cikitsasamuccaya (II, 28b) Tisata (II, 40a) Dra- 
vyavali (I, 20a, 39a) Bhadravartma (? varman, II, 7b) Bhisagmusti 
(I, 30b) Yogayukti (I, 29b) Ravigupta (II, 75b) Vagbhata (often)' 
Vindusara (I, 15a, 17b) Vindubhata (?, I, 33a) Vrddha-Vahada (I, 
36a) Siddhasara (I, 5a, 16a). It should be noted that in the above 
list there is only one book viz. Aryasamuccaya or Cikitsasamuccaya 
which cannot be traced in the fragments of Niscala. For all the medie- 
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val scholars mentioned by Candrata, 900 A.D. can be conveniently 
taken as the lower limit of date. The earlier limit in our opinion is 
600 A.D., taking Bhattara-Haricandra as the connecting link between 
the Samhita period and the period of commentaries and compendiums. 
The following tentative scheme of chronology may be placed before 
scholars under the new light thrown by Niscala and others. 

Before 600 A.D. : Haricandra. 

Between 600 and 900 A.D. : Ayurvcdasara, Vindusara, Siddha- 
sara &c. 

Vagbhata, about 850 A. D. He cannot have flourished before 
800 A. D. 

Jejjata, about 875-900 A. D. 

Madhavakara, 900-25 A. D. According to Niscala he came after 
Jejjata : — 

A 68a, *?T*m*: 1 (also 

68b) 

A 119a, Rci<j: 1 (=P 194a) 

A 124b, 1 (=P 202a) 

Candrata, about 950 A. D. 

Vrndakunda 975-1000 A. D. 

Cakrapani 1040-50 A. D. 

We need hardly state that all chronological researches of Hoernle 
( Osteology . 1907, pp. 7- 17, 100; J.R.A.S. , 1906, pp. 283-302 &c.), 
and his followers turn out now to be a hopeless muddle and should 
be entirely rejected. 

Bengal's contribution to Vaidyaka literature 

Niscala’s work reveals a vast mass of materials on the subject and 
pictures a most flourishing period of Vaidyaka studies in Bengal 
during 900-1 100 A. D. A Bengal school of Caraka already existed 
before Jejjata, who refers to the ‘Gauda* recension and interpretation 
of Caraka (pp. 1457 and 949, Lahore Ed., 1941). Niscala gives 
the names of two new works ( Yogavyakhya and Susruta-vartika) of 
Madhavakara, who is usually claimed for Bengal with good reasons. 
His native place is mentioned in the Paryaya-ratnamala : — 

(L. 3150; Des. Cat., Cal. Sans. Coll., p. 41) 
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The identification of ‘Silahrada’ can alone settle the problem of 
his provenance finally. It appears that it was a famous place at that 
time far away from Pataliputra. For, Vacaspati Misra mentions it 
in an illustration in the Nyayakanika: — (Chowkh. Ed., p. 301). 

h Trcfegsr whstpr; i 

Mss. of the Ratnamala as well as its cheap ‘Vatatala’ editions 
exhibit Bengali . synonyms of the words, normally pointing to his 
Bengal origin. ( vide Sahitya, Bengali Monthly, 1321 B. E., pp. 806- 
1 9). One of the greatest names of the 10th century A.D. viz. 
Gayadasa can now be definitely assigned to Bengal. Under ‘Gandha- 
taila’ we get the following important quotations in Niscala : — 
(A iqqb-i 50a, P 240a). 

cT«rr hr RhhtM 11 

# # * * # 

HS, faetnui »TT*ft H«THRT l 

:?I5R)T HTH*R' f%HT HHH II 

'TRTRt I 

HR H H 

tHHlHHsrcR H7«Rrreri3Hr?:tr: i 

fHWHTft^H H*T1#H II 

HHHT, \ <1° <?%?!' (P reads 

%RtTC3Tsft) I IHf?H&?rcm*f HRTRt || So like Cakra Gayadasa 

adorned the royal court evidently of a Pala king. According to Dallana, 
Jejjata and Gayadasa were the two greatest authorities in Susruta and 
he used the flattering epithets ‘Mahacarya’ (p. 675) and ‘Mahavaidya’ 
(p. 7 1 1) to them alone. 

Gayadasa in his commentary on Susruta cited Jejjata by name 
( J.R.A.S. , 1906, p.301) and Cakrapani once refers to the Candrika 
(on Susruta) in Carakatlka (P 1437). So he can be placed about 1000 
A. D. in the reign of one of the greatest Pala kings Mahipala I. The 
interesting imprecation uttered by Cakra at the end of the Cakradatta 
which we have cited before proves that Vrndakunda author of the 
Stddhayoga also belonged to Bengal. As a matter of fact it is defini- 
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tely stated by Bharata Mallika that he belonged to East Bengal : — 

( Candraprabhd , p. 21) 

(By the term Vanga, Bharata means Eastern Bengal as distinguished 
from Radha or West Bengal). In the 1 ith century the towering figure 
of Cakra eclipsed a galaxy of great names mentioned by Niscala. 
Cakra was both a great surgeon and a physician and along with the flat- 
tering title ‘Carakacaturanana* he enjoyed another ‘Susruta-Sahasra- 
nayana* which is equally glowing. The significance of the latter title 
should not be missed. Indra, who has a thousand eyes, is traditionally 
the fountain source of the science of surgery. We conclude this 
sketch by naming the most distinguished Bengali scholars, who from 
the evidence found in Niscala were more or less contemporaries of 
Cakra. They are Govardhana (unknown outside Bengal), Bhavyadatta, 
Vakulakara, Umapati and Trilocanadasa. The first three arc repeatedly 
quoted by Niscala. It should not be forgotten, however, that a 
number of the other great names mentioned by Niscala undoubtedly 
belonged to Bengal, though the evidence is not yet sufficient in their 
case. 

Dinksh Chandra Bhattacharyya 


•H.Q., JUNE, 1947 
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MISCELLANY 


Were the Maharajas of Khandesh the Feudatories 
of the Guptas 

In a note entitled ‘the Maharajas Svamidasa, Bhulunda and Rudra- 
dasa, published in this Journal, 1 Dr. D. C. Sircar has raised the following 
objections to my view that the dates 67, 107 and 117 found in the land- 
grants of these three kings respectively, refer to the so-called Kalacuri- 
Cedi era founded by the Abhira king Isvarasena. 2 

(1) The location of the territories of these kings has not yet been 
proved entirely beyond doubt. 

(2) As these feudatory princes are called Maharaja and parama- 
bhattaraka-padanudhyata in their grants they must have been feuda- 
tories of the Gupta emperors Candragupta II and Kumaragupta I; for it 
was these Gupta emperors who first popularised all over India the use of 
the Imperial titles paramabhattaraka and Mahdrdjddhirdja and whose 
feudatories called themselves Maharajas. These three princes could not 
therefore have been the feudatories of the AbhTras who flourished before 
the Guptas, 

For these reasons Dr. Sircar concludes that the dates of the grants of 
these kings refer to the Gupta era. I propose to examine these objections 
briefly in the present note. 

(1) There should now be no doubt as regards the country over which 
these three kings were ruling. One of the three plates viz. that of Rudra- 
dasa was found in the possession of a Patil at Sirpur in the West Khandesh 
District of the Bombay Presidency.' 1 The record on ir bears such a 
striking resemblance in respect of wording, characters and mode of dating 
to that on the other two plates, that it leaves no doubt that all the three 
plates belong to the same royal dynasty. The other two plates, recording 
the land-grants of Svamidasa and Bhulunda, though found in distant 
Indore, did not therefore originally belong to Central India any more than 
the plates of the Vakataka Pravarasena II which were discovered together 

1 Ante, vol. XXII, pp. 64 f. 2 A.B.O.R.I., vol. XXV, p. 159!. 

3 lnd. Ant., vol. XVI, p. 98.. 
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with them . 4 This conclusion gains support from the circumstance that 
these other plates were found at Indore in the possession of Pandit 
Vamanasastri Islampurkar who was engaged in collecting Sanskrit Mss., 
copper plates and other antiquities in different parts of India. Further, 
the names of two of these three princes end in dasa, which suggests their 
relationship to the royal family which caused the Ajanta Cave XVII to 
be excavated and which from an inscription left in that cave, is known to 
have had several members with names ending in dasa The places men- 
tioned in these three plates can still be identified in the vicinity of Sirpur 
in Khandesh as already shown by me . 0 No better identification of them 
has yet been suggested and no evidence has yet been adduced to support 
the conjecture that these Maharajas were ruling over 4 the territories about 
Anupa and Avanti.’ 

(2) As for the second objection, it is no doubt true that the expression 
paramabbattaraka-pad anudhyata is not found in any records of the pre- 
Gupta age from South India, but really speaking we have no other early 
copper-plate grants made by feudatory princes of South India, where only 
such an expression can be expected. As for the title Maharaja assumed by 
these feudatory kings, I doubt very much whether any definite conclusion 
can be drawn from it. As already stated, we have no other grants of the 
pre-Gupta age made by feudatory princes of South India which alone could 
have enabled us to state whether such princes called themselves Maha- 
rajas or assumed a humbler title. The Abhlra king Isvarasena is, no doubt, 
ca’led Iiajan in a Nasik Cave inscription, but that is no sure indication 
that his successors also, who, judging from the spread of their era, had 
an extensive empire comprising Gujarat, Konkan and Northern Maha- 
rastra including Khandesh, were satisfied with the same simple title. No 
inference can be drawn from the absence of imperial titles in the records 
of other Southern dynasties such as the Traikutakas and the Vakatakas . 7 
Some royal families were fond of high-sounding titles, others were satis- 

4 Tlie Vakatakas had no territory north of the Narmada during the reign 
of Pravarasena II. They extended their power to North India first during the 
reign of Narendrasena. 

5 Arch . Suru. West . Ind vol. IV, pp. 129 f. 

6 A.B.O.R.l . , vol. XXV, pp. 162 f 

7 I have shown elsewhere how the inferences based on the absence of such 
imperial titles in the records of the Kusana emperors Kaniska and Huviska are 
incorrect. 
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fled with modest ones. The Early Kalacuris, for instance, who had an 
extensive empire comprising Malwa, Gujarat, Konkan and Maharastra, 
did not use even the title Maharaja in their official records. All of them 
are mentioned with the simple honorific prefix sri in all their land-grants. 
It is noteworthy that the drafters of these records had access to Gupta ins- 
criptions from which they copied several expressions. This will show that 
we cannot draw any valid conclusion from the absence of high-sounding 
imperial titles in other records of the South. 

The grants of these Maharajas of Khandesh do not appear to be dated 
in the Gupta era. We have no evidence that the era ever spread to Khan- 
desh, for apart from these doubtful cases, we have no grants of that era 
from this or, for the matter of that, any other part of Maharastra. Be- 
sides, the Guptas could not have penetrated to Khandesh as early as G. 67 
(A.D. 386). The earliest dated record of the Guptas from Central India 
is the Udayagiri Cave inscription dated G. 82 which belongs to the reign 
of Candragupta II. There is no mention of any country situated in the 
Western and Central parts of the Deccan in the long list of Samudra- 
gupta’s conquests given in the Allahabad pillar inscription. During the 
time of Candragupta II Gupta influence was, no doubt, felt at the courts 
of the Vakatakas of Vidarbha and the Early Rastrakutas of Kuntala, 8 
but there is no evidence to prove that Gupta suzerainty was officially re- 
cognized by any rulers of the Deccan. 

On the other hand there is ample evidence to show that the so-called 
Kalacuri-Cedi era was current in Khandesh in the period to which these 
land grants belong. As I have shown elsewhere,” the era was founded 
after the downfall of the Satavahanas and spread in Maharastra, Gujarat 
and Konkan, evidently with the expansion of the imperial power of the 
dynasty which founded it. The Puranas mention the Abhlras among the 
successors of the Andhras ( i.e the Satavahanas) and we have actually an 
inscription of an Abhlra king Isvarasena at Nasik, which, on the evidence 
of palaeography and language, is referrable to the 3rd century A.D. No 
other imperial dynasty is known to have ruled in Maharastra in the 
second half of the third century A.D. The era must, therefore, have 
been started by the Abhlras. Khandesh was the strong-hold of the 
Abhiras. The Puranas state that as many as ten princes of this dynasty 


8 A.B.O.RJ. , vol, XXV, pp. 36 f. 


9 AB.O.RL, vol. XXVII, pp, 35 * 
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ruled for 167 years. 10 Though no records of any of these kings except 
Isvarasena have yet been discovered, I have no doubt that the Pauranic 
statements would be substantiated by future discoveries in this case as 
they have been in several other cases. The Abhlra era was current in 
the Nasik District which lay to the south of Khandesh, and was used by 
Traikutakas, Kalacuris, Early Calukyas and their feudatories who ruled 
in that district. I have shown elsewhere that it was current in the Barwani 
State 11 which borders Khandesh on the north. That it was used in 
Khandesh also is shown by the grant of the Sendraka chief Aallasakti re- 
cently discovered at Kasare in West Khandesh. 12 The Sendraka prince 
used the era in this grant because it was well established in Khandesh. 
If the Gupta era had been introduced in Khandesh, it would, in all pro- 
bability, have been continued by succeeding dynasties who ruled in 
Khandesh as we find the Abhlra era was used in other parts of Maha- 
rastra, Konkan and Gujarat. 

The foregoing discussion will, I hope, convince scholars that the dates 
67, 107 and 117 of the grants of the Maharaja $ Svamidasa, Rhulunda and 
Rudradasa refer to the Abhlra era and that they were feudatories of the 
AbhTras and not of the Guptas. 

V. V. Mirashi 


10 hoc. at., p. 42. 11 Ante , vul. XXI, pp. 79 f. 

12 ' Bhdrata Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandaia Quarterly, vol. XXI, App 
pp. 66 f. 



Two Unknown Calukya Princes — Yuvaraja Mallikarjuna 
and Tailapa III 

Among the children of the western Calukya monarch Vikra- 
maditya VI (Tribhuvanamalla) only three were known till now. 1 
These were Jayakarnadcva, Somesvaradcva and Mailalamahadevi. . . 
Recently discovered inscriptions show that there were two more, 
Mallikarjunadeva and Tailapa III, of whom the former was the eldest 
and heir-apparent. 

One of the earliest references to Yuvaraja Mallikarjuna is in 
A. D. 1 079. 2 An inscription at Alanda, found at Dargah Ladlale 
Masak Saheb, gives valuable information about him. In 1082 some 
internal disturbances having endangered the peaceful reign of Vikra- 
maditya VI, Mallikarjuna was detached to quell this rebellion. 
He was opposed by a company of hostile kings with “sham bravery.” 
But being routed and dispersed they approached him with great awe 
and humbly said: “You (alone) are our Lord. Pray command 
us.” It cannot be made out from whence this opposition arose. 
But its successful termination at once raised Mallikarjuna in the 
estimation of his father. Verse 9 of the same inscription relates 
that, on observing his mighty valour, the emperor Vikramaditya VI 
foresaw how this prince alone was worthy of the “dignity of the rank 
of an heir-apparent,” He was then forthwith anointed with due 
pomp and, as a special favour, the province of Alande Thousand was 
conferred on him. At this time Dandanatba-Nadperggade Nacarasa 
applied to the emperor for the exemption of certain local taxes and 
petitioned the Yuvaraja to give a grant to the god Somesvara of 
Alande, and this request was granted. Another officer Pattana- 
Heggade Gommalayya approached him with a request for a donation 
in order to burn a perpetual lamp for the same god. And the 
prince gave away ten coins every month out of the collection of cash 
received in taxes at Alande. On the same occasion queen CandaladevI 
requested Vikramaditya VI to make a gift to the guru Suresvara 
Pandita. This lady was evidently the mother of Yuvaraja Malli- 
karjunadeva, though this is not particularised in the record. 3 

1 Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, pp. 455, 565 and 569. 

2 Pracina Karnataka, , I, ii, p. 41; Karnataka Historical Review, II, i, p. 48. 

3 K.H.R., IV, ii, pp. 64-8. 
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There are other references to this prince for the next thirtyfive 
years. He was, as described in a record at Hebbal, governing the 
Tarddavadi Thousand in 1095. S ave awa y» at the request of 

the general Bhlvanayy a, 100 mattars oi land to the temple of Sara- 
svatldevl and made, as the custodian of the gift, Candrasekhara 
Pandita, the Acarya of the Matha of Svayambhu Daksina Somanatha- 
deva at Hebbal. 4 In 1109, according to an inscription at Agarkhed, 
he was administering the same district. This record gives two im- 
portant details: first, that Yuvardja Mallikarjuna was the “King’s 
eldest son;” and secondly, that this prince had a preceptor named 
Laksmldhara Bhattopadhyaya, who remitted certain aruvana taxes 
on the land attached to the god Svayambhu at Kheda. 5 6 This prince 
had a daughter named KommaladevT-MahadevI, who was the wife of 
Mahdmandalesvara Vikramadityadeva, the Lord of Vardhamanapura. 
This is mentioned in a record at Muttigi dated 1110. The same 
record specifies that Mallikarjuna was the Calukya emperor’s son 
{Calukya Carvarttiya maga ). 4 ‘ Two years later as proved by a record 
at Dindavur, the same district was held by the Yuvardja, Mahd - 
mandalesvara Bhisanadcva, the administrator of the town of Dindavura, 
a village included in the six villages of Kempavekuli in the Tarddavadi 
Thousand, made a gift during his regime to the local temple of 
Miilesvara. 7 Three years later he was, as revealed in a record at 
Nidoni, still posted in the same district. Mendcya Barmana built 
a temple of the god Kesavadeva in the locality and the merchants of 
the Agrahdra Niduvani, as well as Dandandyaka Lakkarasa, the 
Perggade of Tarddavadi, made certain gifts on that occasion. 8 Yuva- 
rdja Mallikarjuna was also connected with the administration of 
Moramba 84. This is related in a record at Ruddavadi dated in 
Sravana Bahula 8, corresponding to 24 July, 1117, of the Hevilambi 
Samvatsara. The reading of the Calukya Vikrama year 48 however 

4 Bombay Karnatak Collection, no 90 of 1929-1930. 

5 Ibid., no. 1 of 1937-1938. 

6 Epigraphia Indtca , XV, pp. 29, 30; Kundangar, Inscriptions in Northern 
Karnatak and the Kolhapur State , no. 3, p. 69. 

7 B.K.C., no. 3 of 1930-1931. 

8 Ibid., no. 183 of 1933* f 934- Another record at Masyal refers to Mallikar- 
juna and is dated in the year Jaya (i 1 15). But the regnal year of Vikraniaditya VI 
is wrongly given as 49. Cf. K.H.R ,, op, cit Appendix, no. 72. 
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appears to be doubtful, in which case the year probably refers to A.D. 

«* 

I I 24. 

This prince had a younger brother name Tailapadeva, who may 
be styled as Tailapa III. He was placed by Vikramaditya VI over 

the Sindavadi province. An inscription at Peddahotur dated 1113 
shows that he made a gift of land during a lunar eclipse for erecting 
a water-lift, at the request of Mahamandalesvara Dalavaparasa, 
Senabova Maciraja, Ketapa Gauda and Cavundayya. 9 10 Tailapa III 
was in the same district in 1122, when mention is made, in a record 
at Ramarajupalli, of his subordinate Trailokyamalla(?), the ruler 
of Pombuligc 73 and certain other divisions. 11 In the next year 
he is referred to in the Nekkonda inscription as making a donation 
in the company of his wife Laksmadcvl and prince Permadi. He 
bore, among various titles and epithets, those of Ripukula-ravi and 
Rudravidravana , revealing his enmity to the KakatTya monarch. This 
inscription calls him thus : srimat-Candaladevl-nayana-sarasijasiirya , 
showing that he was her son. The capital of this prince is stated 
to be Kodurupura. 12 An undated inscription at Panugal mentions 
that he made a gift of land to a certain person named Vaidyanatha, 
the brother of BhIma. J3 In 1132, according to an inscription at 
Karakanthapura, he was still in Sindavadi, as a feudatory of the 
emperor Bhfilokamalla, who was then encamped at Pinjara. It is 
interesting to note that in this record Tailapa is called a Yuvardja 
He appears to have been recognised as the next heir, as Mallikarjuna 
must have died by this time. 

G. N. Sale-tore 


9 Desai, ‘ A historical collection of inscriptions in K.H.R., op. cit. no. 13, 
P. 3. There seems to be a historical allusion to this Yuvaraja Mallikarjuna in 
Nagacandra’s Kannada work Kumudendu-Ramayana in which he is probably men- 
tioned as Prthvidhara and reference is made to his capital Vijayapura (modern 
Bijapur in the Bombay province). But these details have yet to be confirmed by 
other means 

10 South Indian Inscriptions , XI, 1, no. 190. 11 Ibid., no. 202. 

12 Telangana Inscriptions , I, (1935), no - 34- l 3 Ibid., no. 37, 

14 SII. t XI, 1, no. 226; Cf. Ibid., no. 221. 



REVIEWS 

THE GLORY THAT WAS GURJARADESA: PART III— THE 
IMPERIAL GORJARAS. By K. M. Munshi, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay. 1944. 

The author of this book is a scholar, litterateur, lawyer and adminis- 
trator of repute. Those who have heard or read his speeches in the Cons- 
tituent Assembly will hardly believe that so acute a constitutional law- 
yer has written novels in Gujarati as well as scholarly works on ancient 
Indian history. That his outlook on life is not purely academic is clear 
from his record as Home Minister of Bombay in the Congress Ministry 
of Bombay (1 937-39)* Perhaps his keen interest in so many things has 
enabled Mr. Munshi to look at historical problems from fresh points of 
view. In any case the readers of the volume under review will admire 
his industry no less than his attempt to offer an original interpretation of 
our past. 

The present volume covers the history of Gurjaradesa from about 500 
A.D. to the conquest of Gujarat by Ala iid-dln KhaljT. According to 
Mr. Munshi the region of Mount Abu was the pivot of Gurjaradesa. 
He holds that the great ruling dynasties of this region — the Pratiharas, 
the Paramaras and the Calukyas — were ‘closely allied in blood and adven- 
ture/ He does not accept the theory that the Rajputs were of foreign 
origin. He has analysed epigraphic and literary evidence to prove that 
the Gurjaras were not foreigners. In recent years several scholars, in- 
cluding Professor Mirashi and Mr. Ramchandra Dikshitar, have resusci- 
tated the theory of Mr. C. V. Vaidya and Pandit G. H. Ojha that the 
Rajputs were descended from the ancient Ksatriyas. It is clear that the 
question of Rajput origins demands fresh investigation; the views of 
Crooke and D. R. Bhandarkar can no longer be accepted as final. 

Mr. Munshi devotes three long chapters to the history of the Prati- 
haras. This subject has been thoroughly studied by other scholars, like 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Dr. H. C. Ray and Dr. Tripathi of Benares. But 
Mr. Munshi has his own ideas about the achievements of this great Im- 
perial dynasty. His chapters on the Paramaras cover the ground which was 
covered before by Dr. H. C. Ray and Dr. D. C. Ganguly; but there 
is some freshness in Mr. Munshi’s account of the career of ‘Bhoja, the 
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Magnificent/ Three long chapters, covering more than 150 pages, deal 
with the Calukyas. Here again Mr. Munshi had some distinguished pre- 
decessors, like the late Bhagwanlal Indraji and Dr. H. C. Ray; but he 
throws new light on some interesting problems. We may mention his 
remarks on Sultan Mahmud’s sack of Somnatha (pages 135-143). Mr. 
Munshi is sceptical about the authenticity of the story recorded by the 
Muslim chroniclers, and there is much to be said in favour of his conclu- 
sion that “the episode requires an unbiassed investigation.” 

In spite of his freshness of the subject Mr. Munshi’s work 
would not, probably, have attracted much notice if he had con- 
fined, his survey to political history alone. After all, until the 
discovery of fresh evidence there is not much to add to our information 
about the Pratiharas, the Paramaras and the Calukyas. Mr. Munshi 
has done well in giving us a picture of the age with which he deals. In 
his chapter on "Life and Culture” during the period 500-700 A.D. he 
gives an interpretation of Dharma (pages 34-35) which deserves serious 
notice. Of similar interest is his interpretation of Medhatithi’s concep- 
tion of Dharma (pages 91 -96). In the last chapter Mr. Munshi has tried 
to explain “why India went under the raids of Ghurl and Aibak (pages 
228-231). With some of his conclusion the professional historian may 
disagree, but Mr. Munshi is always interesting and provoking. The 
Appendices contain the text and translation of several important inscrip* 
tions. There are 18 maps and illustrations. 


A. C. Banerffje 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

Bharatiya Vldya, vol. VIII, nos. 3 & 4 (March— April, 1947 

P. K. Gode. — Studies in the History of Indian Festivals: The Divali 
Festival. — The genesis and development of the different features of 
the Divali festival are discussed on the basis of Puranic texts 
quoted in the Caturvargacintdmani as also on statements found in 
the Nibandha works. Some regional variations in the observance 
of the festival are also pointed out. 

Bhagilal }. Sandesara. — A Note on the word Kirata “ a deceitful 

merchant 

A P. Karmarkar. — The Pdsupatas in Ancient India. The theology of 
the Pasupata School is discussed and the distinction of the 
Lakullsa Pasupata Sect from the School is pointed out. 

Moreshwar G. Dikshit. — Catalogue of Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji 
Transcripts of Ancient Inscriptions preserved in the Mandlik 
Library , Fergusson College , Poona. 

Brahmavidya (Adyar Library Bulletin), vol. XI. pt. 1 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. — Works of Maharaja Anupsingh. 
Maharaja Anupsingh of Bekaner, who was a great patron of 
learning in the 17th century, himself wrote nine works now 
preserved in the Manuscript collection of the Anup Sanskrit 
Library. Dharmasastra, rituals, music and stotras form the subject- 
matter of these treatises. 

C. KuNHAN Raja. — The Hindu Temples and their Role in the future 
Life of the Country . Hindu temples spreading over the different 
regions of the country are so many all-India institutions having as 
much significance for a southerner as for a man of the north. 
These temples may play a great part in the cultural and religious 
progress of the people. 

fbld., vol. XI, pt. 2 (May. 1947) 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. — Pandityadarpana of Svetambara Udaya- 
candra . The Panditya-darpana of Udayacandra noticed herein 
is a work written under the patronage of Maharaja Anupsingh 
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of Bekaner. The work mainly criticizes the views of some contem- 
porary scholars on various points including those pertaining to 
grammar and dharmasdstra. 

C. Kunhan Raja. — Pddasa m k by a. This Vedahga work available in 

fragmentary mss. deals with the division of the Rgvedic verses 
into fad as, 

S. Vfdantachari. kiranagamavrtti. The Vrtti described here is a 
rare polemical work of Ramakantha, the well-known Kashmirian 
author of many other treatises on Saiva Agama. 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XXV, pt. 1 (April, 1947) 

V. Rangacharya. The Play of Imferialism in Kannada History and 
Some of its Cultural Effects. The ambition and achievements of 
the particular rulers of the dynasties that held sway over Karnataka 
at different times contributed much to the cause of culture and 
progress. The dynasties dealt with in the paper are the Kadanv 
bas, Garigas, Badami Calukyas, Rastrakucas, Kalyayin Calukyas, 
and the Hoysalas. 

K. S. Lal. — Cultural Activity during the Reign of Alauddin Khalji 
(1296 — 23/6). The paper deals with the architectural works and 

literary outputs of the time of Alauddin Khalji and throws light 
on the condition of the arts of painting and music during the period. 

K. Seshadri. — The Substance of Ramanuja's Srlbhasya . 

B. G. Tamaskar. — Shiva ji and the Europeans. 

Journal of Oriental Research, vol. XV. pt. IV 

Mille. S Karpeles. — Activities of the Ecole Francaise d* Extreme- 
Orient during 1940-45. This is an account of research work 
carried out in Indo-china during the war years. 

. Archaeological Researches in Cochin-china (S. W . Indo-China) 

or the Discovery of Founan s Sites. 

P. T. Raju. — The Psychology of the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, 

Journal of the Royal Asiatio Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 

1947, pts. 1 2 

Dora Gordine. — Masterpieces of Oriental Art. Two figures from 
Khajuraho have been described in this instalment of the discussions. 
The first is a Yaksini or woman-sprite under a flowering vine — a 
bracket figure on the Ucchalaka of a pillar in the Mandapa of the 
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Laksmana temple dated A.D. 954- The second figure is that 
of a Vidyadhara shown on the Duladeo temple. 

John Marshall. — Greeks and Sakas in India. The first part of the 
paper deals with the history of Hellenistic, Parthian and 
Gandharian art in the North-West of India, and the second part 
is devoted to the controversial points regarding the dates of some 
of the Saka and P ‘thian rulers. 

Josiah Crosby. — Buddhism in Ceylon. 

Giuseppe Tucci. — Minor Sanskrit Texts on the Prajndpdramitd The 
Sanskrit text of the Prandpdramita-pinddrtba of Dinnaga together 
with its Tibetan version has been edited and translated into 
English, with Notes. Discovered in the monastery of Zalu, 
this small treatise is an epitome of the Astasahasrikd-prajndpdramitd . 

John Brough. — The Early History of the Gotras. The gotra system is 
connected with the 'hymn-families* of the Rgveda. Originally, 
the number of gotras must have been smaller than those 
found in the Sutra accounts. 

Nagrfpracarinf Patrika (in Hindi), year 52, no. 1 

Krishnadatta Vajapeyl— arefa VTT^cT Jr (Asvamedha in 

Ancient India). The following topics regarding the Asvamedha 
sacrifice have been discussed in the paper : the antiquity of the 
institution, its importance, occasion for its celebration, its early and 
later performers and its declines and discontinuation. 

Agarchand Nahata.— snsptrt sto (Jaina Folk Literature). 

Brajamohan. — SlpefcT 3? (Use of Progression in 

Ancient Hindu Mathematics ). 
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A FEW OPINIONS 

Mm. Dr. H. P. 8astrl, ffony. Member, Boyal Ariaitc Society : The Quarterly 
is becoming more and more useful, moref and more learned. You deserve 
the thanks of the Indian public by focussing so many eminent writers in 

your Quarterly I am reading all Oriental Journals, and about India 

yours is the most informing. 

Prof. A. B. Keith writes in his 'Bistory of Sanskrit Literature (Oxford, 1928), 
preface, xxviii,fn. — “Congratulations are due to the editor, Dr. Narendra 
Nath Law, of this most interesting Quarterly, in which there has already 
appeared much useful and suggestive work on a* wide range of topics*” 

Prof. 8. K. Belvalkar of Poona. —I regret very much that I delayed so long 
subscribing for your excellent Quarterly; ft is a journal that few oriental 
students can afford to be without. 

Or. M. Wal loser. — I am quite astonished at the variety and quantity 

of information contained in it your I. H. Quarterly stands in 

the foremost rank of all Oriental Journals. 


Prof. E. W. Hopkins of Conn.— I am much pleased with its* appearance 
and oon tents of so useful a periodical 

Prof. L. Flnot.. . -read with an undecreasing interest your excellent Quarterly of 
which every number affords so much for learning and thinking. 

Prof. M. Wlnternltz. — It is full of highly interesting and important matter, and 

keeps up a high standard of scholarship It promises to become a great 

help to all students of Indian History. 

Prof. H. Jacob!.— I have perused your Quarterly with great interest I 

may have occasion to contribute* to it now and then. 

Prof. J. Jolly of Germany — I entertain a very high opinion of the Quarterly. 

Prof. Jules Bloch.— It is very interesting indeed and various and important 
matters are discussed m it. 


Prof. Louis do La Valles Poussin.— It is 

excellent Quarterly. 


a great pleasure to read .r...your 


® r * Schrader. — Your very promising Indian Historical Quarterly looks like 

beccmuig so far as Indian subjects are concerned a mqMujpspectable rival 
of the JUAS. of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Or. Otto Strauss. — I am very well pleased with your Journal and I hope it will 
be as interesting and successful as the bygone years. 

Prof. J. Przyluskl. — L’interet des articles publics dans voi^o revue ne m’a pas 
eebappe. C'at une publication de premiere ordre, tres variee est fort 
instructive. 


Or. E. J. Thomas,— The Indian Historical Quarterly has always attracted me 
as being one of the most interesting Oriental Journals and I realise how 
much this depends on wise editorship. I think you are doing a great work 
in helping and stimulating oriental scholarship in India. 

Prof. Sylvalrt Levi.— Congratulate you on the truly ' ‘national* work you art 
doing for Mother India. Your Quarterly is the best evidence of the wonderful 
progress accomplished by Indian scholars in these last years, a progress that I 
followed with a sincere joy. 
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The Tibetan-Ladakhi Moghul Warofl681-83 

In an earlier work 1 2 1 have already touched upon the three-cornered 
conflict between Ladakh, Tibet and the Moghul empire in the early 
eighties of the 17th century. This conflict was till now little known to 
historians. Its only mention by modern writers is to be found in the 
History of Western Tibet (London 1907) by Francke, an obsolete work 
which is only a paraphrase of the Royal Chronicle of Ladakh (La-dvags- 
rgyal-rabs), with no other source used. There is also a passing reference 
in Sir Jadunath Sarkarks History of Aurangzeb? based on Moghul sour- 
ces only and marred by the wrong identification of Great Tibet (Tibet-i- 
Kalan) with Central Tibet. 3 And yet this forgotten war had a great 
importance in shaping the destiny of the Western Himalayas. It deter- 
mined the ruin of the short-lived Himalayan empire of the Ladakhi kings 
and established the paramountcy of the Lhasa government over the whole 
length of the northern slope of the mountains. The border between 
Tibet and Ladakh, as settled in the peace which closed this war, is the 
modern border between Tibet and India, and the whole territorial status 
determined at that time has remained the same to this day, except only 
that Kashmir has absorbed and supplanted Ladakh. 

The sources for this war are unexpectedly numerous. They may be 
listed as follows : ^ 

A. Ladakhi sources: 

(1) The La-dvags-rgyaTrabs (Royal Chronicle of Ladakh) edited by 

Francke (. Antiquities of Indian Tibet , vol. II, Calcutta 1926). It will 

be quoted here by the initial L. 

1 A Study on the Chronicles of Ladakh (Calcutta 1939)* pp 156-160. 

2 Vol. Ill (Calcutta 1928), p. 19, and vol. V, (Calcutta 1924), p. 421. 

3 I repeat here what I have already pointed out elsewhere: for the Indian 
historians of the Moghul period, Little Tibet is Baltistan and Great Tibet is 
Ladakh. 
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(2) Cunningham’s Ladak, physical, statistical and historical , London 
1854. His account of the history of Ladakh is based on a manuscript 
of L much more complete and accurate than those on which Francke’s 
edition is based. This manuscript is now lost, and Cunningham’s 
book ranks therefore as an original authority. 

(3) A Ladakhi document, being an acknowledgement by the Ladakhi 
king fti-ma-rnam-rgyal (c. 1705-1734) of the merits and faithful ser- 
vices of Sakyargya-mts’o, prime minister and commander-in-chief of 
Ladakh during the war. It was published by Francke in Antiquities 
of Indian Tibet , vol. II, pp. 242-244, and will be quoted here by the 
initial S . 

# 

B. Tibetan sources : 

(4) The work called dPal mii dbah poi rtogs pa brjod pa 4 jig 
rten kun tu dga bai gtam; a wood-print of 395 leaves of 6 lines 
per leaf. It was composed in 1733 by Ts’e-rin-dban-rgyal, called 
also Ts’ans-sras dgyes-pai-blo-ldan, and is a biography of the Tibetan 
nobleman bSod-nams-stobs-rgyas of PJo-lha (usually known under 
his title of Mii-dban-po); he was a staunch friend of the Chinese, 
fought and won the civil war of 1727/8 and was the Prime Minister of 
Tibet from 1728 to his death in 1747. Mii-dban-po’s father 
Padma-rgyal-po took part in the Ladakhi war, and to this fact we 
owe a long account of the war (ff. 11-25), written in that bombastic 
and inflated style of later Tibetan literature. It is a rather 
confused and incomplete narrative, full of incredible particulars 
and loaded with long theological disquisitions (often in verse); never- 
theless it is a priceless account of the war from the Central Tibetan 
point of view and is therefore one of our principal sources. It will be 

. quoted here by the initial M . 

(5) Not really belonging to Tibet, but %o a state which was the ally 
of Tibet in this war, is a document (here published in appendix) 
found at Namgya in Kunawar by Prof. Tucci in 1933, of which he 
kindly placed a photograph at my disposal. It is a statement of the 
official intercourse and traffic conditions as settled at that time between 
the Tibetan government and the Raja of K’u-nu, i.e. Bashahr, now in 
the Simla Hill States. The document is not very important, but it 
gives some highly interesting details not to be found elsewhere. It 
was written out by a very ignorant copyist and its spiling is awful. 
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so that my translation in several points is more a matter of guess-work 
than of interpretation. This document is identical with the so-called 
treaty between Ladakh and Bashahr, of which Francke obtained a 
copy in 1909, 4 but which he never edited. It will be quoted here 
by the initial N. 


C. Moghul sources : 

(6) Maasir-i-Alamglri, official history of the latter period of the reign of 
Aurangzeb (ed. Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta 1868). This is of little 
use for our purpose. 

(7) Tarikh-i-Kashmiri~i*Azami by Muhammad Azam, written in 1148 
A.H. (1735/6 A.D.). I used the Allahabad University Library 
manuscript. 

Of these sources, those under A and C were already used by me in 
my Study of the Chronicles of Ladakh. But it is the Tibetan sources that 
enable us to complete the picture and to get a fairly accurate view of the 
whole course of this conflict. 

The causes of this war are related in a somewhat conflicting way by 
M and L. Let us review briefly the situation existing in Western Tibet 
about 1680. The territorial status then prevailing was the result of the 
war waged in 1640 or 1641 by the Ladakhi king Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal against 
the then independent state of Tsang, and of the peace concluded by him 
at Si ri-dkar-mo on the banks of the Chaktak- tsangpo. The whole of 
ml^a-ris sKor-gsum, including the sacred pilgrimage sites of the Kailasa 
and Manasarovar lake, was a dependency of the Ladakhi state, the border 
with Central Tibet ran on or about the Maryum-la, the watershed bet- 
ween the Sutlej basin and the Tsangpo-Brahmaputra. After that treaty, 
between 1640 and 1680 Ladakh had to accept the Moghul suzerainty 
(1664), and Tsang and the rest of Central Tibet were conquered in 1642 
by the Mongol chieftain Gusri Khan, who ruled it under the suzerainty 
of, or rather in partnership with, the Dalai Lama. He was succeeded in 
1654 by his son Dayan N Khan, who ruled till about 1668. He was then 
succeeded by his son Erdcni Dalai Khan, under whose very weak suzerainty 
Tibet was at the time of the war; but the real rulers were the Dalai Lama 
and his son, the Regent Sans-rgyas-rgya-mts’o. All these political changes 
had no deep influence on the situation at the border. In those vast, but 

' 4 Antiquities of Indian Tibet, vol. I, (Calcutta 1914), p. 24. 
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very thinly populated territories, the only thing of real importance, both 
for government and subjects, was sheep raising and trade, chiefly the wool 
trade. It follows that any disturbing factor, such as disorders on the 
border resulting in the insecurity of the trade route Leh-Gartok-Lhasa, 
made itself keenly felt in both countries and even in the Himalayan states 
farther south. This is what the corrupted and perhaps lacunaty text of 
N seems to convey with its insistence on the stipulations of unimpeded 
transit of messengers, envoys etc. in the territory of m^Ta-ris. Keeping 
in view this economic background, the immediate cause of the unrest on 
the border and hence of the war was a religious quarrel, which is differently 
related by M and L. The former says (f. iia-b): 

“In former times the king of Ladakh was not devoid of noble quali- 
ties; acting in conformity with the religion he protected his sacred king- 
dom. Now, if we go to the bottom of things, it is perfectly clear that the 
fruit of actions depends on the existence of these conditions, viz. a good 
fruit from a virtuous seed and a bad fruit from a wicked seed etc. Never- 
theless, in the same manner as, when in a lake clear like pure crystal with- 
out impurities there is a perturbation from bad and good patterns, the 
lake itself maintains its own splendour, even thus, because of his bad and 
wicked courtiers (mdun-na-^don) and of their unbearable thoughts of 
evident envy towards the Doctrine spreading like the light of the sun 
through all the heavens being taught by the Yellows Caps, in those lands 
there had arisen a certain manner of behaviour founded on false reason- 
ings. And because of this, the people of the regions of Glo-bo and Ru- 
t’ogs as well, like hare following thoughtlessly the noise, manifested their 
wicked designs, carrying out brigandage, and raiding with all their jk>wer 
and might the districts of Sa-dga and aGro sod. 5 

The above account may be put in short -thus : the king of Ladakh, who 
we know from L. and Ladakhi inscriptions to have been a strong supporter 
of the ^Brug-pa sect, showed an increasing hostility against the dGe-lug- 

5 Glo-bo is a Tibetan-speaking district now included in Nepal, but right 
on the Tibetan border; it lies to the north of Mukdnath, and its capital is Men- 
dang (sMan-t’aft). hGro-sod (Troshot) is the upper valley of the Tsangpo, from 
the Marytsmla to the Tsachu-tsangpo. Sa-dga is the district further downstream, 
comprising the valley of the Chaktak^angpo; its capital is Sandga-rdson (Salt*- 
png of the map4 Also the nearly contemporary Vaidurya-scr-fa, mitten by 
the Regent Sa6s^^ in i% 7 , sp^ks (£. $66a) of persecutions of the 

dGedug$*|>a by &e kibg / V ; * v 
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pa* the established church of Tibet. His subjects in the frontier regions 
took their cue from the attitude of the court and began to harass the in- 
habitants of the Tibetan districts on the other side of the border. We 
are further told that the Lhasa government took a~ serious view of the 
matter and sent the two brothers Mes-po-a-gsum and K’ro-bo-dkar-po as 
governors of Sa-dga with strict orders to pacify the district, a task 
which was swiftly and brilliantly carried out (M, f. nb). These events 
belong to a time several years before 1681, because Padma-rgyal-po, who 
took part in the Ladakhi war, was born to Mes-po-a-gsum during the 
latter’s governorship. Even after the pacification of Sa-dga, the poten- 
tial cause of "the trouble remained, and the fifth Dalai Lama $Tag-dban- 
blo-bzan-rgya-mts’o (1617-1682), being directly interested in the matter 
in his spiritual capacity as head of the Yellow Church, decided on military 
action against the king of Ladakh. 6 * 8 

The Tibetan sources quoted above complain of persecution of the dGe- 
lug-pa by Ladakh; it is but natural that the Ladakhi sources should com- 
plain of persecution of the aBrug-pa by Tibet; L says that the ^Brug-pa 
incarnate, who at that time Tield spiritual and temporal sway over Bhutan, 
had a quarrel with Lhasa, and that the Ladakhi king, loyal follower and 
spiritual disciple of the aBrug-pa, “sent a letter to Tibet saying that he 
was prepared to take up his quarrel.” It does not much matter who was 

in the right; so much is sure, along other factors there was a conflict bet- 

ween the aBrug-pa of Ladakh and the dGe-lug-pa of Tibet. This quarrel 
between the two sects concerned above all the Dalai Lama, as the spiritual 
head of Tibet; but the resulting insecurity of the trade routes could Hot 
leave indifferent the Mongol king bsTan-adsin Dalas Khan (as he is called 
by M) y the temporal suzerain of Tibet. The result of this double reli- 
gious and economic motive was a declaration of war by the Dalai Lama 
against Ladakh (ilf,, f. 13b); Dalas Khan is not mentioned in this con- 

6 His name is falsely given by M. f. 13a as Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal. This ruler 

was dead since 1646, and the king of Ladakh in this period was bDe-legs-mam- 
rgyal (cv 1675-1705). I take this occasion for rectifying the date of Sen-ge- 
rnam-rgyaVs death, which in my Study on the Chronicles of Ladakh I gave 
wrongly as 1640/1, We know from the biography of the Fifth Dalai-Lama that 
a mission arrived from Ladakh to Lhasa in 1646, in order to perform the 
funeral ceremonies of the king. Seh-ge-mam-rgyal had thus died in that year or 
in’ the preceding one. See Tucci, Tibetan Notes , shortly to be published in the 

Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies. 
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nection by M but his approval and co operation arc certain, because 
Mongol troops took a leading part in the war and it was Dalas Khan 
who greeted and honoured the victorious Tibetan general on his return to 
Lhasa. 

Having taken the decision of waging war against Ladakh, the Dalai 
Lama entrusted its conduct to a Lama of Tashilhunpo called dGa-ldan 
Ts’e-dbah dpal-bzan-po. M. gives us a short account of his life, couched 
in its usual ornate style (f. 123-133). He was the eldest son of Dalas 
Hongtaiji, Gusrf Khan’s second son and his heir in the Kukunor posses- 
sions of the family; dGa-ldan was thus first cousin of the ruler of Tibet 
Dalas Khan. He took his vows at Tashilhunpo and had a brilliant univer- 
sity career; he became very learned and was highly successful in the great 
religious debates regularly held at Tashilhunpo. At the time of the death 
of the Tashi Lama bLo-bzan c’os-kyi-rgyal-mts’an .in 1662 he was respon- 
sible for maintaining order in the market of Tashilhunpo, and showed a 
ruthless energy in carrying out his task. He afterwards remained in high 
favour at the court of the new boy Tashi Lama bLobzan-ye-ses. 
This energetic monk was summoned to Lhasa by the Dalai Lama 
and entrusted with the rather unexpected task of leading an army against 
Ladakh. After considerable hesitation, due to his scruples as a devout 
Buddhist against shedding blood even for a righteous cause (Tkf., f. I4a-b), 
he set himself wholeheartedly to his enterprise. Although to lead an 
invasion through and into one of the most difficult countries of the world 
was something quite different from keeping order in a bazaar, we may 
state here at once that he acquitted himself very creditably of his task, at 
least as long as he had to fight against the Ladakhis alone; of course his 
army was no match for the Moghul regulars, veterans oj a hundred battles 
in India, He earned great fame bGth at Lhasa and in the theatre of his 
feats of arms, where a temple at Taklakot in mSa-ris is stated by popular 
tradition to have been built by him and to house his tomb. 7 

Beginning now with the narrative of the war, I shall leave aside for 
the moment the question of its chronology. This will be discussed mote 
properly at the end of my reconstruction of the events, when we shall 
have all the facts before us. 

7 Tucci, Santi e Briganti nel Tibet Ignoto (Milan 1937), P- 2 9- According 
to M., f. 30b, dGa-ldan died in ml^a-ris shortly before the birth of Mii-dban-po 
in 1689, 
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After consulting the state oracle of the god Pehar near Lhasa and 
obtaining favourable omens, dGa-ldan left Lhasa at the head of a small 
troop of 250 men ( M f. 15a). This was an elite unit, composed of 
picked Mongol horsemen, intended to form the kernel around which 
to build up an army with the local levies of the frontier districts. This 
was due probably to the urgency of the situation and to the very primi- 
tive commissariat arrangements, which would have required lengthy and 
complicate preparations to ensure tlje march of a larger army (such as the 
one who joined him next year) from Lhasa to the Manasarovar. From 
Lhasa dGa-ldan went first of all to Tashilhunpo, in order to get the bless-^ 
ing of his immediate superior the Tashi Lama; he obtained there some 
material help besides. From Tashilhunpo his journey continued re- 
mounting the valley of the Tsangpo upto the district of Sa-dga ( M. t 
f. 15b). Here (probably at Saka-jong) he was met by the governors 
K’ro-bo dkan-po and Mes-a gsum, and greeted by them with a great 
banquet. He found here all that he needed for the proper equipment 
of his army: “They gave him with the utmost abundance everything 
desired, like various arms fit to be wielded by heroes, good riding horses, 
tents and many men able to be of help to his army” (i.e. auxiliary troops 
and camp followers). We may surmise that the expeditionary force was 
really built up here, grouping together the local levies of the upper 
Tsangpo valley round the bodyguard of dGa-ldan. When he was ready, 
he started westwards. 

The border was apparently unguarded and dGa-ldan arrived without 
meeting any opposition to the Kailasa and Manasarovar lake, where 
he, together with his army, made the customary offers and performed the 
usual fradaksina , a thing in his eyes at least as important as the proper 
equipment of his army. But the religious observances did not make him 
forget the political aspects of his task. It was very important for him 
to have some faithful allies on whom to rely in a country so distant from 
his base; and he arranged, therefore, a meeting, with Raja Kehari 
Singh of Bashahr. 8 This meeting, which took place at P’u-glin-bran 

8 In N . his name is written Skyer Sing. Bashahr is called K’u-nu, which 
more usually applies to Kunawar, a pan of Bashahr. Francke, Antiquities of 
Indian Tibet , vol. I, p. 124 gives 1639-1696 as the dates of Kehari Singh; but 
they cannot be relied upon, because the dates of the last three rulers which can be 
checked from official records, are totally wrong. I may mention that a list 
(without dates) of the rajas of Bashahr, found by Professor Tucci in the capital of 
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in Zan-zun, 9 is not mentioned in_ M,, but it is the. main 
subject of N and from this document we can glean the main lines of the 
agreement reached. dGa-ldan, in the name of the Tibetan govern- 
ment, guaranteed unimpeded travel in the ml$a*ris territories (yet to be 
conquered) to the biennial official delegation from Bashahr to the cities 
of mSa-ris sKor-gsum; we may safely assume that it was above all a perio- 
dical trade caravan. In return, the Raja of Bashahr promised to join his 
small army with dGa-ldan’s forces. It is clear from the text of N . and 
the narrative of M. that this combination took place shortly before rhe 
second battle against the Ladakhis, at By ah -la next year. At the time of 
the meeting, the season was probably too advanced to allow the Bashahr 
troops time to assemble and to reach mjSTa-ris before snow blocked the 
passes. 

In the meantime the news of the Tibetan invasion had reached the 
court of Leh. The then reigning king, bDe-legs-rnam-rgyal ( c . 1675-1705) 
seems to have been rather a non -entity. The all-powerful man in the 
country was his prime minister and commander-in-chief sSakya-rgya-mts’o, 
who some years before (1673/4) had led two successful expeditions against 
the small chiefs to the west of Ladakh, and possibly had also turned back 
an armed intervention of the Moghuls. The Ladakhi sources are silent 
on his reaction to the news of the Tibetan invasion; but M . 
(f. 1 6a- 1 7b) professes to know all about it, with what foundation we 
do not know. According to this source, which of course is hostile to 

that state, widely differs from that given by Francke, as shown by the following 
table, which reproduces the last part of both lists. 

Francke Tucci 


Chattar Singh 
Bhun Singh 
Kalyan Singh 
Kehari Singh 
Bije Singh 
Ode Singh 
Ram Singh 
Rudar Singh 
Ugat Singh 
Mahendar Singh 


Kehari Singh 
Bije Singh 
Kalyan Singh 
Shyam Singh 
Suntana Singh 
Aoman Singh 
Bhagwan Singh 
Rudar Singh 
Ugar Singh 

Mahendar Singh (d. 1850) 


9 The modem Puling, south-west of Tsaparang, about 79* 28' long, and 
3!° 14' lat. Sec Tucd & Ghersi, Cronaca della Missione Scientifica Tucd net 
Tibet Occidental 1933 1934), pp. 35*^358. **, ' 
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Ladakh, Sakya-rgya mts’o (called by M. JMono Sakya) seems to have taken 
s the situation lightly, or at least to have been very confident: “Hey, my 
soldiers, listen to me ! Some men arriving from the barbarous country of 
the Mongols, doomed like, e.g., a man who bends his neck to another who 
is going to strike" him with a hammer, are nearing in order to flout 
the glory of the sovereign by the grace of Heaven, Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal 
(usual mistake in M . for bDeiegs-rnam-rgyai). Hearing this, drop every 
# worry, because you must not be afraid. As it is rumoured that these 
warriors, possessing great treasures, are equipped with fine soft and smooth 
clothes, good riding horses, whole sets of mailed armours protecting the 
body from the enemy’s arms, terribly powerful fire-arms, sharp and pointed 
swords etc., march against them, if you want to obtain riches! And every 
one of their pieces of equipment will certainly be available to you*” But 
not everybody was so optimistic, and there was among the Ladakhi leaders a 
more prudtent party, led by Nono Bitadsoki, who warned Sakya-rgya-mts’o 
not to underrate the enemy ; it was better to avoid a pitched battle, because of 
the superior horsemanship of the Mongol troops, and wait for the enemy 
in the fortreesses, of which m]$a-ris is so rich: “For intelligent men 
it is easy to talk of fighting; but to go actually into battle is not so easy. 
The warrior marching against us are not men without a purpose and with- 
out confidence in themselves coming rashly and in a hurry to this land. 
Because of it having so been publicly promised by a man (their leader) who 
is able to practise austerities on himself, who is imbibed with a fearless 
energy, who knows perfectly well the working of the war ruses and who is 
a perfect master of the art of war, there is no doubt that these men are 
approaching with the purpose of fighting us. We must, therefore, pre- 
pare for the war after serious thought. Since these men coming from the 
land of the Mongols are expert in the art of rushing upn the enemy with 
the whole impetus of their excellent charges in movement, brandishing 
their lances and swords from horseback, we must not join battle on a*, 
desert plain (or at Mya-nam?). Our army should occupy the slope of the 
mountain or a strong position surrounded by a moat full of water. A 
cunning man could win by merely staying out in a strong fortress.’ ’ But 
the supporters of Sakya-rgya mts’o upbraided him with cowardice and 
reiterated their decision to fight in the open, lured obove all by the prospect 
of irich booty. * » 

; /'The Ladakhi troops started thus immediately towards mSTa-ris. As 

S 3 B 3 PTEMBER, 1997 * , * 
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they were nearing the enemy, the braggarts who had. brought about die 
decision of offering battle, could not refrain from sending a formal 
challenge to dGa-ldan ( M ., f 17a): “A savage like you dare to 
approach in order to insult with his envy our liege lord! Weil, when 
we fight it out, if you win, you may tie your horse to the lion-gate of 
the palace (of Leh)®“; if we win, “we shall tie our horses to the inscription 
pillar of Lhasa.’’ This challenge was received with utter contempt by 

dGa ldan, who did not even deign to reply. After these preliminaries, 

which remind us of the heroes of Homer, the stage was set for the 
oncoming battle. 

Where did this first encounter take place? The name of the site is 

variously given by our sources. L. says that the Ladakhis were beaten 

at Zva-dmar-ldin in Guge and put sued as far as Ladakh. Cunningham 
(p. 337*) calls the place Dalang-Kharmar. S. speaks of fighting at Ra la. 
M. is silent, unless the Mya-ham which I have translated by “desert 
plain’’ is really a place name. Of these, Zva-dmar-ldm according to Dr. 
K. Marx, ‘is situated halfway between bKra-sis-sgan (Tashigang) and 
Gar-kun-sa (Gargunsa).” Dalang-Kharmar is probably the full name of 
the locality called shortly Langmar, to the south-east of Tashigang on 
the Gartang river. Ra la is the region around Rala-jung (Ra-^-rdsoh) on 
the Singe-Kamba (Sen ge-k’a-babs) river, to the east of Tashigang. All 
the above indications point to about the same place, the desert plain 
(mya-ham of M.) inside and around the junction of .the two sources of 
the Indus, the Singc-kamba and the Gartang, above Tashigang, about 
79 0 45' long, and 32 0 27 ' lat. 

The battle took place in the afternoon (M., f. 17b). The Tibetan 
monk-general in person donned the armour, took his gun, sword and 
lance, mounted his horse and led the charge of his men against the enemy, 
smashing them under the hoofs of his horse, killing them with his arms 
‘‘till it became difficult for him to grasp the handle of his weapons, 
sp smeared had they become with blood.’’ Leaving aside the exaggera- 
tions of M. (which gives us also a short poem of victory), it is clear that 
the Tibetans gained a definite victory, because the Ladakhi sources too 
say so. Of course it was an action decisive only from a local point of 
view. The Tibetan army, as we have seen before, was quite small, and 
the Ladakhi troops ’in this battle were probably only an advance force 
* * «, * 

9a On which see Fraacke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, I, 78. 
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sent in a hurry from Leh to repe! the invader. Thus the battle was in 
no sense decisive for the war. It merely decided the campaign in m]$a- 
ris in favour of the Tibetans. M. says, that “the remains of the enemy 
forces, nearly destroyed and incapable to fight any longer in the desert 
plain, took refuge, like animals who have been out till late return to their 
lairs, in the strong fortresses of sTag-la mk’ar (Taklakot in Purang), 
Tsaparang (capital of Guge), Tashigang etc.” Cunningham too says that 
the Ladakhi*, beaten at Dalang-Kharmar, were pursued by the Tibetans 
as far as Lung-khung. This is a hamlet a little distance from the modern 
border, on the Ladakhi side; the pursuit thus lasted for about 70 miles. At 
Lung-khung the Tibetans were checked and driven back, a statement sup- 
ported by S., according to which the Tibetans were turned back by Sakya- 
rgya-mts’o. M. does not mention this set-back, which is after all but 
natural. It is difficult to believe that it was an important success for the 
Ladakhis; and it is sure that it had no influence whatsoever on the course 
of tlie events. The Ladakhi rout was stopped on the border of Ladakh 
proper, and the pursuers were turned back; but that is all, arid we do not 
hear of any counter offensive movement on the side of the Ladakhis. 

At this moment dGa-ldan had to stop where he was, in order to refit 
his forces, to wait fpr reinforcements and to cope with the problem of the 
fortresses. M. (f. 18a) says that “the Mongol troops were able to over- 
come the enemy fighting on horseback, but not to conquer the fprtresses 
fighting on foot.” For this reason, and also because of the smallness of 
dGa-ldan ’s army and perhaps even of its losses in the battle, large re- 
inforcements were sent by the Tibetan government to dGa-ldan, among 
which the most noteworthy commanders were: “from the Lhasa region 
widely-read Dam-ru-ba armoured with courage; from the 'Nags-ron dis- 
trict (about 84° 20' long. 32 0 35' lat.) Kon-po A-po-bkra-sis, Padma- 
rgyal-po (the father of Mii-dban po of whom M. is the biography), dGon 
bLa-ma aP’rin-las, rje Druh-du grags-pa (?) from the family of the prin- 
ces of pleasant Bye ri-stag (Bye-ri sTag-rtse, on the sKyid-c’u to the east 
of Lhasa, 91° 33' long,, 29 0 50' lat.).” Altogether nearly five thousand 

men matched out towards m$a-ris. It was a considerable accession of 

, ' 1 - • 

Strength for dGa-ldan, far superior in number to his original force; it 
cnabled him to tackle the problem of the fortresses. 

Some of his officers suggested to storm them, others to besiege and 
take them by hunger. But dGa-fdan rightly decided that siege opera- 
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tion$ in the rugged terrain and short campaigning season of mSTa-ris, 
with troops unskilled in such tiresome work, would only expose his army 
to heavy losses from the fire of the besieged, use up his food stores and 
damp the eagerness of his soldiers; and that the utmost haste was called 
for. He started his army in the direction of Ladakh and this march had 
an unforeseen and very lucky result. The Ladakhi garrisons in ml^a-ris, 
intimidated by the imposing array of his fresh and now quite large army, 
lost every hope of succour from Ladakh and surrendered dh their own 
accord, without being attacked ( M f. 19a). Cunningham (p. 327) 
expressly excludes Tashigang, while M. definitely mentions Tashigang and 
Tsaparang among the fortresses which came in the hands of dGa-ldan; 
there is no way of reconciling the conflicting statements about Tashi- 
gang, so we better leave this secondary question unsolved. 

After his repulse on the direct road Tsaparang-Leh along the Indus, 
dGa-ldan preferred to make a detour and effect an entrance into 
Ladakh by way of Ruthog. But he could not- succeed without fight- 
ing a pitched battle with the main Ladakhi army, drawn up before the 
Byan-la (Changla) pass to cover the approaches to their homeland. M. 
states that “a great (Ladakhi) army was drawn up in the valley of the 
Byan-la.” Cunningham is mor| precise and says that the battle took place 
at Balaskya, and after it the Ladakhis occupied the village of Changla. 
S. mentions as the place of the battle dPgj-rgyas, which is probably the 
same as Cunningham’s Balaskya.^ I am unable to find^this place on the 
map, but clearly it must be at the foot of the Byan-la pass oh the Ruthog 
side; 

Before this battle, for which all the forces of Ladakh were mustered, 
the king of Ladakh and his minister, Sakya-rgya-mts’o seem to have enter- 
tained some doubts about the outcome, because they thought fit to con- 
sult the protecting deity and private oracle of the dynasty, whose name 
we are not told (M., f. 19a). They got a decidedly favourable reply, and 
accordingly offered battle to the Tibetans. For some unknown reason, 
on that, day dGa-ldan could not or did not want to lead personally the 
army,: and the command was entrusted by him to his chief adjutant 
. (indun-na-$don-%:’en-po) Bu-c’un, to Padma-rgyai-po, to Rog-ts’o Rig* 

, *lsin and to the Mongol officer . Nam-t’ar-du-grags-pa .(?). The four 
commanders attacked at once ; it seems that*tbeissu|was never in 
balance, and that the battle was even less contested than the first one. 
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The Ladakhis broke and Bed, and the king and his minister, seized 
by panic, took to flight with the intention to take refuge with the Moghul 
governor of Kashmir; for the moment they did not go so far, but halted 
,in the village of Tingmosgang (L. : gTin-sgan, M . : Ti-mur-sgan) in 
Lower Ladakh. • This account in its main lines is supported by L., who 
say that the king took refuge in Tingmosgang and left Sakya-rgya-mts’o 
to cope with the enemy. According to M. the king took part in the 
battle; but this slight divergence is of little account. 

After the victory, there seems to have been no real pursuit. dGa ldan 
advanced slowly and cautiously. From Cunningham’s narrative we glean 
that he occupied Changla village and, probably during a pause in his 
march, was joined there by the people of Guge, by which name it either 
means local auxiliary forces from newly conquered mNa-ris, or more pro- 
bably the little Bashahr army. Then he crossed the pass and, having ad- 
vanced as far as Sakti (Sag-ti), t'he first village on the Ladakhi side, he 
halted there, probably preparing for the storming of Leh. But we 
know from M., that Leh was yielded without resistance by the Ladakhi 
troops in full rout, and according to Cunningham the Tibetans took 
possession of the whole country as far as Nyimo (sXc mo, on the Indus, 
about twenty (piles below Leh and five miles before Basgo). Apparently, 
the defeat of the Ladakhis had been too complete to allow them to defend 
their capital. 

When Leh fell in the hands of the Tibetans, the Tibetan officers, 
“according to the promise made at the beginning of the war, tied the 
bridle of the horse of the general dGa-ldan to the lion-gate of the palace. 
The fort of Leh had become his, and the general, being it a mood leaning 
towards gratitude, ’ lavishly rewarded both the chief adjutant Bu-c’uh and 
Padma-rgyal-po out of the riches and the equipment found in the store 
rooms of the palace” ( M f. 19b). 

The Tibetan success had reached its high mark, and the capture of 
Leh was the peak of dGa-ldan’s glory. What followed was rather in 
the nature of an anticlimax, and thus it is not surprising that M. spends 
not a single- word on the following events, but turns straight to the 
Moghul intervention. Of course much more happened in the fairly long 
intervening period than. M. would like us to know, and’ this is where our 
other sources step in to fill the gap.* According to Cunningham, Htfie 
Tibetans, after having taken possession of the country as far as Nyimo, 
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attempted to storm the fort of Tumnuz (? place unknown) but failed, 
and finally they settled down before Basgo (Bab-sgo), then the second city 
of Ladakh, to which they laid siege. This siege became a very long- 
winded affair, during which repeated skirmishes took place between the. 
two armies; and dGa-ldan tried in vain to destroy a bridge by throwing 
stones upon it. According to the confused information of 2 V., during 
the period between the arrival of the Bashahr corps and the Moghul 
intervention, i.c. at the time of the # siege of Basgo, the headquarters of < 
dGa ldan and of the minister general of Bashahr commanding the auxi- 
liaries from that state were situated at Go-ro (perhaps Daru?) in Ladakh. 

Owing to the repeatedly avowed incapacity of the Mongol horsemen 
and Western Tibetan levies to carrv out siege warfare, the investment of 
Basgo lasted without results for a very long time : six months according 
to Cunningham, which is quite credible, or three years according to L., 
which is in contradiction with chronology (see later) and is also otherwise 
impossible, because no Tibetan army could be expected to keep together 
engaged in such tedious work during three of the terrible winters of the 
Himalayas, hundreds of miles away from their base. The siege of Basgo 
was the turning point of the war. The sturdy resistance of the little 
town wore out the forces of the invader and gained a prgpous time for 
the Ladakhi king and minister, who had 'requested the help of their 
Moghul suzerain and needed some time for concluding the negotiations. 
dGa-ldan, otherwise such a shrewd calculator of the possibilities of his 
army, committed this time the mistake so brilliantly avoided during the 
campaign in m!$a-ri$, and allowed himself to be involved in a hopeless 
undertaking against a fortress. But in fairness, we cannot see what else 
there was for him to do. There was no longer a Ladakhi army in the 
field, and he certainly could not think of pursuing the king into Kashmir; 
most probably he thought that the war was over, and devoted himself to 
the task of completing the occupation of the country. Basgo barrel his 
way and was the centre of resistance of Lower Ladakh and had to be 
taken at all costs. * 

While dGa ldaft spent his time and wearied his army against Basgo, 
the king and the minister »of Ladakh (practically the latter only), had 
not been idle.* from their refuge in Tingmosgang they sought help from 
Ibfllhim Khan, Moghul subahdar of Kashmir from 1678 to 1685. The 
Moghuls never had any expansion programme in the Himalayas, and only 
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eighteen yeai^ before they had contented themselves with establishing their 
suzerainty over Ladakh, although they could have easily conquered the 
country. A 'few years later they even seem to have suffered a minor 
reverse near Pal-sa ri at the hands of tFic Ladakhi general aBrug-rnam- 
rgyal without trying to avenge it. The Moghul empire was essentially 
the great power of the plains of Northern India. The mountains held 
no enticement for them; they waged war in the Himalayas when they 
had to, chiefly in order to reduce to obedience rebellious feudatories in the 
Panjab Hill States, but never following there a purposeful policy of ex- 
pansion. For them, the mountains were the God-imposed northern 
barrier, to be watched carefully but not to be crossed. 10 Besides, with 
the departure of Aurangzeb for Rajputana and thence to the Deccan, tbb 
Moghul authorities in Northern India, in absence of the emperor and 
of most of the army, were quite naturally on the defensive, while all 
the resources of the enormous empire were being marshalled against the 
Deccan states. But this particular case was a matter of self defence. 
Beside being bound in honour to help their vassal, the Moghul could 
not allow the Ladakhi kingdom to be superseded by a far more powerful 
neighbour, absolutely new to that portion of the Himalayas and funda- 
mentally hostile to them for religious motives. And moreover (perhaps, 
although not avowedly, the strongest reason of -all), the control by this 
new power of the wool trade route spelt the doom for the shawl industry 
of Kashmir, on which so much of that country’s welfare depended. 

The Tarikh-i-Kashmiri says that the request of the Ladakhi king was 
granted by the emperor (then at Aurangabad) on the intercession of Ibra- 
him Khan (same statement in A/., f. 19b). An expeditionary force was 
formed in Kashmir with troops called from Kabul and .other local forces. 
The command was given to Fidai Khan, son of Ibrahim Khan, under 
whose orders served several other officers; their names, omitted in the 
Tarikh i-'Kashmiri, are given by Cunningham as Murid Khan, Lashkar 
Khan, Kahgan Sultan Khan, Yahia Khan and Jahangir Khan. 11 These 

10 The only exception of note is the campaign of Shah Jahan in Badakh- 
shan and Balkh. It was due to a romantic longing of the. emperor towards the 
home of Jhis ancestors. It was half-heartedly conducted by the commanders on 
the spot, was utterly loathed by officers and men in the army, and its costly 
failure served only to prove once for all that the Indianized Moghul dynasty had 
nothing more to seek beyond the mountains whence it had come. 

> 1 x Fidai Khan’s name is misspelt by Cunningham as Fateh (sic) Khan. 
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forces entered Ladakh through the Zoji-la and crossed the Ifidus at K*a- 
la-rtse (Cunningham’s Khallach). Here they were joined by the Balti 
forces of the ruler of Skardo, the faithful ally of the Moghuls in that 
region for half a century, and f>y the 6am-mi, or Lower Ladakhis, i.e., 
the Ladakhi forces still in the fields recruited from the districts not yet 
overrun by the Tibetans. 12 At the news of their approach, the Tibetans 
raised the siege of Basgo and met their new enemy on the Kashmir-Leh 
road. 

The place of the battle is called by L. the Bya-rgyal plain of Basgo 
and by Cunningham Thanskya-tanag. Neither name can be found on 
a map, but it is clear that the place is somewhere at a little distance' 
elst or south-east of Basgo, because Cunningham and L . say that the 
pursuit lasted as far as dPe-t’ob (Pitak, on the Indus 4 miles south-west 
of Leh). M . is rather confused and seems to place the battle at Pitak 
(which it calls sPi-t’ug) itself: “on the orders of the Padishah inspired 
by his terrible anger, a great and irresistible army assembled in a near 
place arrived at sPi-t*ug. M But this is inadmissible, because of the clear 
and concordant evidence of the Ladakhi sources. It is a pity that the 
Moghul sources give us no help. The Tarikh-i-Kashmiri says only that 
the Qalmaq (Mongols) were defeated, and the Maasir-i-Alamgiri (p. 236) 
speaks only of the peaceful recovery of the village of Nabsat (? spelling 
doubtful; place not to be identified) by the Moghuls through the good 
offices of Fidai Khan. 

Let us now study this battle more in particular. 13 M. is singularly 
confused about it, and I am not quite sure that I have always rightly 
understood the text (f. i9b-2oa): “Several men of Lho-gdon (?), who 
being without apprehension had remained there (at sPi-t’ug), finding 
themselves in a narrow space, were put to death. Some were led away 
in the direction of Ga-la-ba (?), the country of the Padishah. And even 
those who were of righteous disposition (?. mts’an-mai-bags-pa) were 
dragged on the road of the false religion which gives no light (i.e. Islam). 
At that time, like when a numerous and countless herd of the strongest 

it This list of forces is given by N. 

13 Fr6m the outset, dGa-ldan seems to have entertained some douBts aboitt 
its outcome; so much appears to be conveyed by his peculiar ceremony of 
obtaining an omen through the Sel-dkar horse, referred to in N. The text seems 
to be lacunous, because we are not told of the result of the ceremony. 
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bullocks approaches covering all the ground, the king of animals (the 
lion) being fearless possesses a courage which easily destroys them by its 
own power, even thus the human lion dGa-ldan; the more numerous 
the crowd of enemies, the greater became his lust to defeat the enemy. 
But the king and ministers, courageous, valiant and violently angry, 
advanced fearlessly in the middle of the opposing army, which filled the 
place without opportunity |of deploying]. Of the mercenaries (bla-ac’an- 
ba) who threw missiles, some were killed, others fled; and even the 
powerful chargers called Ti-pi-cag (perhaps = Qipcaq?) were taken as 
trophy. Then, since the Victorious Ones (the Buddhas and their in- 
carnations) can see without obscurities every point of the three times 
(past, present and future), [there came] through the medium of a clever 
messenger a letter sent by the all knowing ajam-dbyans dGa-bai-bses- 
gnen (the Dalai Lama), which said: “If the army of Kashmir arrives, 
let me know it”; [and thus] he opened the door of glorious actions 
“enabling | the Tibetan general) to put [his feet] on the head of the 
Nawab. The hopes of those bent on increasing the quantity of their 
merits without sparing their efforts, doubtlessly, arc easily realized. In 
a part of the night following that | of the battle] , the powerful well- 
wishing protecting gods manifestly encompassed a magical trick, follow- 
ing which the Kashmiri troops, frightened without reason, as if $ scream 
of terror had been uttered mysteriously, fled away. [And this] caused 
to be hoisted on the top of the world the white banner which was the 
heroic sign of complete victory over the warriors of that country together 
with the'r followers.” The following three quatrains are of a religious 
and moral character and have no bearing on the narrative. After them 
begins abruptly the account of the peace conditions and ceremonies. 
Cunningham and L., as seen above, give no particulars; they speak only 
of the rout of the Tibetans and of their pursuit till Pitak, which, in 
agreement with the first part of the above narrative of Af., gives us the 
net result of the battle : it was a total defeat for the Tibetan army. 

After the battle, according to Cunningham, the main body of the de- 
feated army took refuge in the fort of Leh; then they agreed to quit 
the country and were allowed to retire to Kashun (? place unknown). 
According to L., the Tibetans fled without stopping from Pitak to Tashi- 
gang, where they entrenched themselves. 

' But in this last stage of the campaign something happened which is 
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passed under silence by the Moghul and Ladakhi sources, but in different 
versions is related by the Tibetan. M., as translated above, says that 
after the battle, as the result of magic tricks and witchcraft worked from 
the distance by the Dalai Lama, the Moghul soldiers were seized by 
panic and fled. This seems at first view a popular legend without founda- 
tion. But when N. tells us that the Moghuls were heavily bribed by 
the minister-general of Bashahr and a Tibetan officer, and that they went 
away, then A/.’s narrative gains quite another complexion. So much is 
sure, the Moghul flood stopped abruptly, which to outsiders seemed 
nothing short of a miracle. The statement of N. is isolated, but looks so 
convincing, bears so clearly the stamp of the truth and suits so well the 
general situation, that I feel no hesitation in accepting it. Let us review 
the situation after the battle. The Tibetan army, beaten and disorga- 
nized, but not destroyed, had retired beyond the border of Ladakh pro- 
per. The question for the victorious Moghuls was, what next? Two 
points should be kept in mind : first of all it was absolutely imperative 
for Fidai Khan to finish the whole business before the winter set in, un- 
less he wanted to be marooned in Ladakh when the snow blocked the 
Zoji-la — a prospect dreaded by every Moghul officer and man. Secondly, 
his object of preserving the independence of Ladakh was achieved, and 
he certainly had no interest whatsoever to embark into an hazardous and 
long campaign in the Himalayas merely for the sake of recovering ml^a- 
ris for such a broken reed as the king of Ladakh was. So, being already 
bent on returning to Kashmir, Fidai Khan must have accepted gladly 
the rich bribe offered to him. He turned back, leaving the Tibetans to 
settle their quarrel with the king of Ladakh, subject to one condition 
only: the integrity and autonomy of Ladakh proper must be respected. 
This condition is nowhere expressly mentioned, but it implicitly results 
from the terms imposed by the Tibetans on Ladakh. 

dGa-ldan too must have been quite satisfied. He had attained all 
that could be achieved with the means at his disposal; of course Ladakh 
proper was now forbidden game to him, but outside this taboo he could 
have pretty well his own way in every point under dispute. I shall 
further on discuss separately the Tibetan Ladakhi and Moghui-Ladakhi 
treaties, but let me state at once that Ladakh paid the expenses for every- 
thing and everybody, and that if eventually both Moghuls and Tibetans 
could consider the outcome of the war as highly successful for themselves, 
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this was not at the expense of each other, but only and alone at the 
cost of Ladakh. 

The return to Kashmir of the Moghul forces marked for all practical 
purposes the end of military operations. 14 This is therefore the proper 
moment for discussing the chronology of * this war. There is a general 
principle to be kept always present. Not unlike the time-honoured 
manner of warfare in Europe before the French Revolution, campaigning 
in the Himalayas was, and still is, closely dependent on the 
season. No long-distance military operations are practicable in the 
Tibetan plateau during the long winter months, with their all-covering 
snow and furious blizzards. Even the most powerful and enthusiastic 
conquering army has to bow and retire before the deadly power of Gene- 
ral Winter. Thus a war in the Himalayas could never be a continuous 
development of operations, but must be a series of sharply defined summer 
campaigns, separated from each other by practical suspension of hostili- 
ties during the winter. This natural subdivision of the war in quite well- 
cut and distinct summer campaigns, of which each corresponds to one 
year, must never be lost sight of; it will much simplify our task. 

The starting point is the departure of dGa ldan with his body-guard 
from Lhasa. We have a sure terminus ante-quem for this event: dGa- 
ldan was sent out by the Fifth Dalai Lama Nag-dbari-blo-bzarirgya- 
mts’o, who died on the 15th day of the 2nd month of the year 1682. 
The Ladakhi war was one of his last acts; but it could not possibly have 
been planned and organized by a dying man. dGa ldan set out for his 
campaign in the spring; it could not be the spring of 1682 because the 
Dalai Lama was then already dead; it must therefore have been the 
spring of 1681, And here I am in the fortunate position of being able to 
support this date from a quite independent source. I have in my posses- 
sion a quite modern little manual on the official seals and the chronology 
of the Dalai Lamas, with the title gZuh zabs mams la ne bar mk'o 
ba bla dfon rim byon gyi lo rgyus t' am deb Ion bat dmigs bu (Com- 

14 According to Cunningham, the peace between the Lhasa government and 
Ladakh was concluded only after another (fourth) campaign the next year, in 
which the Tibetans destroyed the fort of Leh. But since there is no mention 
of this in any other source, and it is in direct contradiction with the narrative 
of M ., this campaign must be only a duplication of the preceding and cannot 
be accepted as historical. 
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plete register of the tales of the series of lamas and leaders indispensable 
for all officials, called Guide of the Blind), compiled about 1910. Under 
the year Iron-Bird 1681 there is the following entry: “In this year the 
prince (rgyal-po) dGa-ldan Ts’e dban-dpal bzan reduced in his power 
Upper mJSTa-ris sKor-gsum and offered it [to the Dalai Lama] as an 
ecclesiastical domain (lha dban) of the Central Government/ * As it can 
be seen, this Central Tibetan date of 1681 is arrived at quite indepen- 
dently of the Moghul sources; and yet it agrees so perfectly (as we shall 
see) with the chronological data supplied by the Maasir-i-Alamgiri and 
the Tarikh-i-Kashmiri, that it can be taken as quite correct. 

To the year 1681 belongs thus the first campaign, including the 
departure of dGa-ldan from Lhasa, his arrival in the Manasarovar re- 
gion, his agreement with the Raja of Bashahr, the battle of Dalang Khar 
mar or Zva-mar-ldin and his repulse at Lungkhung. During the follow- 
ing winter dGa-ldan refitted and reorganised his force in mlsTa-ris. 

In the spring of 1682 he received the reinforcements from Lhasa, 
accepted the surrender of the m&a-ris fortresses, marched towards 
Ladakh, defeated the Ladakhis at Byan-la, was joined by the 
Bashahr troops, occupied Leh and settled down to the siege of Basgo. 
This siege lasted according to Cunningham six months, which would carry 
us from the autumn of 1682 to the spring of 1683, anc ^ sluts perfectly 
well with our chronology; on the contrary, between our two sure dates 
of r68i and 1683 there l absolutely no room for the three years attri- 
buted by L . to the siege of Basgo. On the Ladakhi side, the winter 
1682-1683 was employed in the negotiations with the Nawab of Kashmir 
and in getting the sanction of the emperor, then at Aurangabad. 

The third campaign belongs to 1683, for which date we have the 
independent authority of the Moghul sources : both the Tarikhi-Kash - 
miri and the Maasir-i-Alamgiri (p. 236) place the Moghul intervention 
in A.H. 1094, the twenty sixth year of Aurangzeb, i.e. in 1683. This 
evidence puts on an indisputable foundation the chronological scheme 
given above. In this third campaign took place the battle between 
Moghuls and Tibetans, the defeat of the Tibetans, the return of the 
Moghuls to Kashmir and the treaties between the Moghuls and Ladakh 
and between Ladakh and the Lhasa government. ^Cunningham gives a 
different set of d 2 les: Water-Pig 1683 for the battle of Byan-la and 
the conquest of Ladakh, Wood-Mouse 1684 for the battle against th cr 
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Moghuls, and Wood-Ox 1685 for the (non historical) fourth campaign. 
But these dates are in conflict with the concording evidence of the Moghul 
and Central Tibetan sources; we must reduce them by two years in order 
to arrive at the truth, which is after all a fairly good approximation in a 
Western Tibetan source. 

After the retreat of the Moghuls, dGa-ldan concluded a preliminary 
peace with the king of Ladakh. This is mentioned in M. only, while 
in the Ladakhi sources the final treaty was concluded by a special 
envoy from Lhasa (Mi-p’am dhan-po), probably a year later (according 
to Cunningham). There is no conflict here, because it is clear from M. 
that dGa-ldan only concluded an armistice and accepted the submission 
of the king, to whom he formally gave back Ladakh proper. The cere- 
monies of conclusion of the preliminary treaty arc described at some 
length, but the narrative is of little practical use, bearing a highly theo- 
logical character and employing a host of sanctimonious and moral phrases 
without any bearing on the actual facts. After a long eulogy of 
the Yellow Church recited by dGa-ldan, we are told (M., f. 21a) that 
“the tuft of hair on the heads of the kings of Ladakh Sen-ge-rnanvrgyal 
and bDe-ldan-rnam rgyal, together with the members of their family, wea- 
ring bejewelled crowns tinkling like cymbals, bowed in homage to the 
feet of general dGa-ldan.” The names here are erroneous. Sen-ge rnam- 
rgyal was dead since 1646. Fie had been the most powerful 
king of Ladakh, the conqueror of mj$a-ris and the victor over Tsang; 
most probably his name in Central Tibet remained so closely associated 
with the notion of the Ladakhi throne, that by force of habit the Central 
Tibetans continued to call the king of Ladakh Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal long 
after his death; such occurrences are not very rare in Asiatic countries. 
As to the mention of bDe-ldan-rnam rgyal (reigned c. 1640-1675) in this 
connection, it is curiously enough supported by Cunningham by the 
V aidurya-ser-po and by the Maasir-i-Alamgiri (according to which 
the village of Nabsat (?) was recovered by the Moghuls from 
the hands of Daldal, zamindar of the region). But the Ladakhi 
sources, L. and S’., both place the Tibetan war in the reign of bDe-legs- 
rnam rgyal (c. 16^75-1705), and as they cannot possibly be wrong on such 
an important point of Ladakhi history, it is much safer to accept their 
evidence. The mistake cl M. and of the Maasir-t-Alamgiri may be ex- 
plained by the very close similarity of the names bDe Idan-rnam-rgyai 
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and bDe-legs-rnam-rgyal. The change of ruler had probably passed un- 
noticed both in Central Tibet and in Kashmir, in which latter country 
bDe-ldan-rnam rgyal’s name was deeply rooted in memory after the 
treaty of 1664. The two kings in M. must really have been bDe-legs- 
rnam-rgyal and his eldest son and successor, already formally associated 
to the throne in the lifetime of his father, as was the custom in 
Ladakh. 

M. goes on saying that after the ceremony dGa-ldan “thinking of 
the true weal of Religion and looking for the future upon the sphere of 
compassion toward the enemy chieftains,” gave back to the king seven 
fortified towns in Ladakh, among which Lch, sPi-t’ub (already stormed 
by the Moghuls), and K’rig se (K’rig-rtsc, near Leh) are mentioned by 
name. Then he laid upon him the obligation never to molest again the 
Yellow Church and to procure the welfare of his dGe-lug-pa subjects. 
The king promised full obedience to the orders of dGa-ldan. 

After the conclusion ot the preliminaries of peace, dGa-ldan devoted 
himself to organizing the administration of the new Tibetan province of 
mlsTa-ris; he installed bLo bzan-padilia as governor, 13 and left there a 
garrison of some hundreds of Mongol soldiers. Then he returned to 
Central Tibet. He passed through Tashilhunpo, where he was received 
and honoured by the Tashi Lama. 16 Then he arrived at Lhasa and was 
given a rousing welcome by Erdeni Dalai Khan ( M . : Dalas Khan) and 
the regent Sans-rgyas rgya-mts’o. dGa-ldan was entertained by them with 
sumptuous festivals, and formally handed over to them the government 
of the new province (A/., ff. 22b-25b). 

The final treaty of peace between Ladakh and Tibet was the work 
of a high ^Brug-pa dignitary, Mi-p’am-dban-po. Very wisely, in order 
to soothe the wounded feelings of the Ladakhi king, the Lhasa govern- 
ment chose as their plenipotentiary a prelate of the very sect to which 
the king belonged and for which he had begun the war. It was a 
master stroke of politics. The king of Ladakh, a devout ^Brug-pa, was 
hardly in a position to resist to the requests of his spiritual superior; 

15 M f. 22a: “chief ruling over more than one thousand homesteads/* N> 
seems to refer to him under the name of gZim-dpon dPal-bzatj. 

16 On the 10th day of the sixth month of 1684 dGa-ldan had officially re- 
ported to the Tashi-Lama the conquest of ml^a-ris. Autobiography of the 
Second Tashi-Lama , (Sakyai-dge-s}oh-blo-bzah-ye-£es-kyi-spyod-ts’ul-g$al -bar-byed- 
pa-nor-dkar-can-gyi-pVen-ba), f. 89a. 
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and, for reasons unknown to us, Mip’am-dbari-po showed himself as 
utterly loyal to the Lhasa government and devoid of any partiality towards 
Ladakh. The net result was a diplomatic victory for Lhasa, quite appre- 
ciable after the dubious result of the war. 

The conditions (according to L. and Cunningham) were: m]^a-ris 
sKor-gsum was ceded to Tibet, under the pretence of meeting with its 
revenue “the expenses of sacred lamps and prayers offered at Lhasa.” 
The border was fixed “at the Lha-ri stream at bDenic’og.” There were 
some commercial stipulations : thus, Ladakh was to act as an intermediary 
in the goat wool trade between Byari-t’ari (Northern Tibet) and Kashmir, 
through the offices of four Kashmiri merchants settled at Pitak. For the 
consumption cf Ladakh itself, the wool produce of Ruthog was fixed, 
and only the court merchants of Ladakh had the right of going there. 
The Lhasa government received the contract for supplying Ladakh with 
brick tea, of which they were to send two hundred loads annually. 
Crowning all this, 1 formal sort of suzerainty was established 
over Ladakh, and the king had to send every second year a caravan bring- 
ing tribute to Lhasa. It is rather surprising, if we think of the upheavals 
in Tibet during the following century, that this suzerainty con- 
tinued to be exercised and the tribute to be paid nearly till the extinc- 
tion of the Ladakhi kingdom in 1842. When Moorcroft during his stay 
in those regions (1819-25) negotiated a commercial treaty with Ladakh, 
the king asked the advice of the governor of mlSTa-ris sKor-gsum at 
Gartok and of the Lhasa government before concluding the treaty. 17 
Also the tribute to Lhasa was still being paid at that time. 18 As we 
have seen from M., the religious question was solved in favour of the 
dGe-lugpa. According to Francke ( Antiquities of Indian Tibet, I, 1 17), 
Mi-p’am-dbari-po was left in Ladakh as a sort of representative or resident 
for the Lhasa government; he alleges epigraphic evidence (Nyurla ins- 
cription). 19 But die rGyal-ts’ab Mi p’am mgon of the inscription is only 
a very common surname of the bodhisattva Maitrcya, and occurs in many 
other still unpublished inscriptions of Western Tibet outside Ladakh. 

17 Moorcroft, Travels etc., (London 1842), vol. I, pp. 255-257. 

x8 Moorcroft, of. cit vol. I, p. 336: “The ruler of Ladakh pays a tribute, 
disguised under the name ctf , a present, to the authorities of Gartok, on behalf 
of the government of Lhasa.” 

19 Francke, Second Collection of Tibetan historical insert ftions on rock and 
stone, from Western Tibet (Leh 1907), No. 108. 
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A corollary of the peace treaty was that Bashahr reaped the fruit of 
its loyal and effective support to dGa-ldan, in the form of the cession by 
Ladakh of Upper Kunawar, which still forms part of the Bashahr state. 
We are nowhere expressly told so, but since till the 17th century Upper 
Kunawar belonged to Ladakh, and afterwards it appears as a part of 
Bashahr, its transfer could have taken place only on this occasion. 

But Ladakh had to satisfy also another creditor. On his way back to 
Kashmir, Fidai Khan settled his account with the Ladakhi king for the 
help given by the Moghuls. Here too L. and Cunningham are our only 
sources; these were the conditions: Ladakh was already since 1664 a 
feudatory of the empire; the Moghul suzerainty was now once more 
affirmed and the tribute to the governor of Kashmir, payable every second 
year (third year according to the Tibetan reckoning), was exactly settled 
in kind and quantity. Over and beyond the conditions of 1664, the king 
himself had to accept Islam, which he did under the name of Aqabat 
Mahmud Khan, borne also by all the following kings of Ladakh. He 
had also to strike coins in the name of the emperor, to keep in good re- 
pair the mosque existing at Leh since 1666/7 and to send his younger son 
ajigs-bral rnam-rgyal as a hostage to Kashmir.*" 0 In imposing these 
conditions, Fidai Khan was faithfully carrying out Aurangeb’s fanatical 
religious policy, bent on converting by every means his subjects to 
Islam. In later times, with the decline of the Moghul empire during 
the last tragic years of Aurangzeb, this policy was allowed to lapse, and 
Moorcroft 21 says that “the son and successor of the Raja reverted to the 
national creed, and the apostacy was overlooked at Delhi in consideration 
of the encouragement given to Muhammedanism in the court and a 
small annual present or tribute paid to the governor of Kashmir as the 
representative of the emperor.” These conditions after all were of real 
interest only to the far away emperor; but the following one was of the 
most immediate importance to the governors of Kashmir: the whole of 
the wool export and transit trade of Ladakh was made a strict monopoly 
of Kashmir. The importance of this can properly be gauged if we 
remember that, beside saffron, the chief manufacture and export article 

of Kashmir has always been the famous shawls, for the fabrication of 

& 

20 Cunningham, p. 328. The Tarikh-i-Kashmiri mistakes this prince for the 
king of Ladakh. 

21 Of, cit vol. I, p. 336. 
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which a regular supply of wool was essential. And thus it is not to 
be wondered that the Moghul governors (and after them the Afghan 
and the Sikh too) allowed the royal house to revert to Buddhism, 
suffered the tribute to go in abeyance in the long run, 22 but always 
clung steadfastly and successfully to their right of monopoly of the wool 
trade. Moorcroft 2 '* says that in his time “about eight hundred loads of 
wool are annually exported to Kashmir, to which country, by ancient 
custom and engagements, the export is exclusively confined, and all 
attempts to convey it to other countries are punished by confiscation/’ 
The Moghul themselves had no territorial claims on Ladakh, and 
contented themselves with the cession of the village of Nabsat (? spelling 
doubtful and locality unknown; perhaps in Dras or Purig). But a subs- 
tantial cession was made in favour of Raja Bidhi Singh of Kulu (reigned 
1672-88), who seems to have given help to the Moghuls and was now 
rewarded with the annexation to his state of Upper Lahul, which to this 
day remains a part of Kulu. 21 Purig and some tracts of Baltistan, con- 
quered by the Ladakhis in 1673-4, were restored to their former inde- 
pendence, and we find them by Mir Izzet Ullah’s time (1812) under the 
suzerainty of the Afghan governor of Kashmir. 

This war, the only conflict between Tibetan and Indian troops 
before 1904, was an offensive one from the part of the Lhasa govern- 
ment, motivated chiefly by religious and economic motives. From the 
Moghul point of view it was a mere secondary operation of local charac- 
ter, an intervention in order to save from a potential enemy the glacis of 
the Kashmir fortress; it bore thus an essentially defensive character, and 
the motives were political and also, in a high degree, economic. If one 
looks deeply into the matter, there is always looming up as an incentive, 
in the form of a right to be defended or of a tribute or monopoly to be 
imposed, the wool trade. Wool has certainly not been the cause of the 
war, but it has been an important factor, always to be reckoned with in 
the relations between the various powers in Western Himalayas. This 
aspect of this and other conflicts in those regions are nearly always for- 

22 In Mir Izzet-Ullah’s time (1812) the suzerainty of Kashmir was still ack- 
nowledged, but the tribute was no longer paid. 

23 Op. cit., vol. I, p. 347. 

24 Hutchison & Vogel, History of the Punjab Hill States (Lahore 1933-1934), 
vol. II, p. 462. 
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gotten, and it seemed necessary to me to give it its due place, without 
at the same time over-emphasizing its influence on the course of the 
events. 

As to Ladakh, there is little to be said. It suffered the fate of all 
countries which tried to build an empire without that indispensable foun- 
dation, a sufficiently large population of the home country. By the im- 
perialistic policy of its longs, Ladakh awakened the jealousy of the one 
of their mighty neighbours, had to ask the help of the other, 
and was crushed in the impact between the two, having to pay the 
expenses for both and ro accept their double suzerainty. Ladakh never 
recovered from this blow and lingered on till its extinction as an inde- 
pendent state by the Dogras of Jammu in 1842. 


L. Peitch 


APPENDIX A. 

Text and translation of the passage concerning Ladakh in the Tarikh-i - 
Kasbmm-i-Azami , fol. 147a. 

Text. 

jl tiklj upkj(jtAw) y jiot) 

dak.1^ uidoLwjJ jysCia* 

) ti /*■ * «/*■ ^ 

- *A)*yjy\ b )y u*-p jK> $ 


Translation. 

And the other [event of the year 1094 A.H. together with the great 
flood] was the invasion of Great Tibet by the Qalmaqs, the request of 
assistance by the Raja of Tibet from the Court through the mediation of 
Ibrahim Khan, and the assigning of the Kabul forces for the help to the 
Raja of Tibet under the command of Fidai Khan son of Ibrahim Khan. 
When Fidai Khan and tlie other Khans had put to flight the army of the 
Qalmaqs and had subdued Tibet, they returned to Kashmir, and brought 
also with them the Namjal (-rnam-rgyal) of Tibet with much booty and 
riches. 
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APPENDIX B. 

The Namgya document. 

Text. 

^•q^’|C*q'cil(^C'?J-5lI=rT 3 4j^q^^*5c:-y^^-q | §J^*T 

q^q|'q15;-SJC^'S(q|-^'qQ;-r^-^ j q^q|^'^OJ-q^- 7 |l^-q-^ | 

-J ^ Nr 

V> V5 XT 

^ xr 

qpo^- | *Vf lSY* C ' 

XT 

*K(v£-g=T|*r*r ^p-^qlj-q- gaj*^CC^*fl**^nrg*^C* p’ 

Sjcp-apip-q^^'afc-p^c-q^c | ^•^(^•^•^qc^-q^* 

>0 x=> 

^c^^'gsTj^'^-^qi^'aj-gai'q^c: | 

xr 

*pw*T^<V 8'^'^’g^f'^'^’^ar ^-q^q^-aj- 

xr ^ ^ xj ^ 

^'q'^^'^C’q^tq-^C] 4^-aj-a^^'5jp^-5j'^C-q^c:| ^aj-cf 

No NO >0 

^ Ml -O N!> «. , , ! 

^• 5 ’qq^’q'SC | p^C-^^’^-^p-^'I^qc^C'p^^aj-q' 

\? 'O V ^ 

|*,-|jc*p^^c- 9 0 |c:-^'^'^'gc*gc:'a^'q-^ \ ^arcrwivsiv 
p^-^oj’ pesi^e^-q^c j ^yr^ ,10 $-spy 
q^O]'^ | ^q'q'ajVSI^’STlf^-g^’^'^^’^^SC'Q,^' 

ai^^-ai-sj^-qq'p^'ip^aj-q^-q^-^ j a^sj-glC , *rar'?i' 1 2 
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§}’*^*^*<^VqV*^ I J{| 0 |-q-^-^C-q^ | ^VO ^' 1 1 «$“*• 


1 ^q-qac-cf^^-gc-^Vq^’^’ 1 5 i^’^*q'cqq'5l*>’q|9*r 

NO 

X. v 




,8 q'^c(y£ifc*^yq]^xgc' 19 g'^ c ' 


S’^H^F^-y nfq|§«r qvypy ^rqyUcrq^v* 0 ^’* 1 
^qpj-q-^c ] ^arcfiq*/S!V=T|f*r ’^'tf^'^'yS^'^^’ 


^q|^-rq-(gaj* 22 ^^-^-q|c-^qjc:- 23 ^'^-^^q^C | r?|(q-qr 

>0 ^ 

- q |^' • 5 (^grq ■ 1 4 aj 5 qyq | - qX '^ c :'^^^-^- 2 4 


qq^-^qj?l* a ®^^-yq|^*4a|-q^*q*^-ajq|5|*q^C| q<Yyr*f 
qj^q-^Syqy ^Q N -^^^qc- 4 j^ 3 sTq|- U -g-q' 2 6 y 

\j V 1 Nr 

| ary*]*!' 

ftaj-qis;-£iq|-y^rr|^q|- 27 q | cT|®c^*^^q'^qq|^-^- 5 ’gqc:- 

xJ No 

^cpygyq^qy^'«E\q$yqySF^q*ry: I <qyr|*r 

NO NO 

y^K'q-qy^a^ ^V^’q^'qy; ]' ajyrjsr^'arsjiga;* 9 

no 

sj-p^oj^c-^q'y^q'q'i^-q^qqi'q’^'^’^'*' §f vq l^' 


*F3 3 T* q l* r apf-p^V* 0 ^* qyc | yyyq^y^yqcy 
^qjqf|'q-(q-q^- 4 j^’ 31 ^-y^(q'^^-^q' 5 ]C(^*a^q]^* 5 ^*< 3 j^'afc;^' 

No no 

W*r^C^'§'£*T-gvq^C J yq^iqyryars^iy^Y 


13 14 cyjjar 16 ^ • 16 q^' 17 I p 18 gy 19 ^q* 

20 |r 21 g' 22 g(q* 23 gc* 24 afyST 25 26 2f’ 

27 q^ 29 SJ* 30 O^IST 31 4j* 
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v 

^c^-^V^^cq^yq^'q^gc*^ j ^qvqaryyujc;- 

no V> V 

q-q^Cqy; | ^fi;-^^-p^-q^-| 1 j^C-q|(^C^'cq-q]^q-|c- 

NS ^ \5 V N5 

^•s^- 84 qgq*q3^'q'q]^-^j J ^qj-*|q-r-cpq-q’Eip!S' 

NO ^ ^ NO 

^oj-'l»C-* 5 q^r- 86 ||*»iqa 4 * > 9 «^- 3 f*a|*^sq^rg'q^c , q^C | *J£jq’ 
29 lj^qr^ qc-^C’ 4 ]-cT|^-^'|'q'(q'=f]-q-iq^ | 
q^^C^C-p^'^^rj^'q^^-q-cq^aiq]^'^ | 

NO ST. \? NO 

qc^-^’cri^si-cTj^c'^q-sicq'qai-y qg^-q'cq^ajcq^-q^c: j 


^q-qpqy^C- ^(yyi*%*yqc*|qy^’ If $=*]’ *^*£far q'rjV 

>o no >o 

:w q-cq^ j q§*yr^5^yq|q-^- ^qciqq-qjc- yy^=*]*r 


^ f aj^- 39 5^-^^-q|i5j-^^q^-qac' 40 4j^- 41 ^c:>j-|q-q- 

! v 

| ^•^•^* 42 ^-^-q^*y 4 i (q-^q^|'q§'cr]^-!qC-q' 

ujdj^ j p^-^-0q-qc-^'^^’^' 4S Vj^=r|-^-|j-=i]q-^C'q' 

no NO V 

njC ! || 


Translation. 


Om Svasti. In this territory of Lhasa, land of the Noble Religion, 
before the lotus-like feet of the Exalted Government protecting the great 
country according to religion, [the following statement] is submitted. 
Formerly since the old times the two kings upper and lower 1 were show- 


32 33 ^gsr 34 ^c- seq^css 37 38 £mv 

39 W 40 3C* 41 0’ 42 8\ 43 ^ 

i It is difficult tio get at the exact meaning of this expression, repeatedly 
used in the document. 
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ing the conditions of [those who do] good works desiring the best. Such 
being [the state of affairs], at the time when at the beginning m$a-ris 
sKor-gsum was subject to the Jo-bdag-po of Guge, it was conquered by 
the king of Ladakh. It was allowed to collect victuals (or custom duties?) 
equally in the transit between (?) Bashahr and Ladakh [comprising] 
m]SIa-ris, Mar-yul and Mar-stab. 2 

At that time the official of the Government, dGa-Idan Ts’e dban, 
got some writings containing prophecies of Devadaka These said : 
“If now you march as the commander of an army toward ml^a-ris, 
mlsTa-ris and Mar-yul will come in your power.” The official d-Ga-ldan 
Ts e-dban accordingly marched as commander of an army toward 
ml^Taris. 

At the time of sKyer-Singh, Raja of Bashahr, in Jhe frontier country 
25 kings and 18 chieftains were summoned for military service, but there 
was nohody who came thither. Raja Skyer Singh thought that he ought 
to go and bathe himself in the Manasarovar lake, and he went there. 
The Government official dG-ldan Ts’e-dban and the Raja of Bashahr 
Skyer Singh, at Puling-dang of Guge in 2 an zun, the two kings upper 
and lower had a meeting. At that time, calling to witness Guru Maha- 
muni, was proclaimed (?) the firm agreement reached by the two kings 
upper and lower, to act with the golden good intention (?) of the good 
works. According to it: “Till the Kailasa of the white snows, palace 
of the Lord of the three times, navel of the Jambudvlpa, will melt; till 
the great lake Manasarovar will empty itself; till the feathers of the 
winged black raven will become white; till the Kalpa will change; in 
order that the actions within the circuit of the borders of the two most 
noble upper and lower kings, who must completely protect the good 
path of release [consisting in] the good works, may become the means 
[for obtaining] the happiness of the creatures; since it is necessary to 
allow the passage of messengers, couriers and envoys appointed by the 
two kings upper and lower, the word is completely binding (?). It is 
necessary that in a period of three years messengers from Bashahr should 
be sent and made to stay in the capital ml^a-ri-rdson ,( = Gartok?), at 
Tsaparang, in Purang, Ruthog and gZun-sgar (? unknown). The messen- 
gers of the two kings, upper and lower, wherever they go upwards or 
downwards in that period of time, must not be molested even by a hair 

2 Mar-yul is Ladakh ptt>pcr. Mar-stab is unknown to me. 
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with taxes or anything of the sort. The two kings, upper and Wer, 
have shown the proper conditions for the Path of Release [consisting in] 
good works, without worries about cups of poison or murderous weapons/* 
At that time the soldiers of the Government official dGa-idan Ts’e- 
dbah and the soldiers '*f sKyer Singh Raja of Bashahr assembled at the 
same moment. The army was drawn up against the king of Ladakh. 
[There were] the camps of the Government official dGa-ldan Ts’e-dbah 
and of the Bashahr minister acting as general. At the place called Go-ro 
in Ladakh there were the tent (for the general) and the caves (for the 
soldiers). At Leh in Ladakh the soldiers called frontiersmen Kashmiris 
and Balti [ and] Sam-ma met and massed themselves with the three 
divisions in the uppermost part (?). 

dGa-ldan Ts’e-dbah thought: “The doubt arises in me whether I 
shall conquer or not Mar-yul and Mar-stab.” He tied a white scarf to 

the extremity of the tail (? zi-wa is a word unknown to 

the dictionaries) of the stallion of Sel-dkar, and then uttered the follow- 
ing prayer: “If mKa-ris sKor-gsum will come in my power, may also 
the horse of Scl-dkar return back.” At that time the official dGa-ldan 
Ts’e-dbah became pleased in his mind. 

At that time the minister of Bashahr and the Government chief 
governor Don-agrub, these two together, appeared in the camp and gave 
secretly fifteen loads of gold and silver to the fontiersmen; and the 
frontiersmen returned to their countries. Then the king of Ladakh was 
subjugated by the [Lhasa] government and Bashahr. 

In this manner mlSTa-ns sKor gsum has become subject to the Govern- 
ment. [More] completely and clearly this is set forth in the registers 
of the Government and in the great list of Bashahr. 

At that time the official dGa-ldan Ts’e-dbah had already gone to the 
capital (?). Afterwards, this was kept secret by saying that dGa-ldan 
Ts’e-dbah was in spiritual seclusion. His official duties were discharged 
by the private secretary dPal-bzan. 

From the old times till now 13 royal generations have passed. The 
righteous Raja of Bashahr has never been wilfully unfaithful, and never 
even by a hair departed from his pledged word. The above-mentioned 
[arrangement in vigour] from antiquity till now has a great usefulness 
for the Teaching. And since it is so even today, we beg that thus it may 
not be changed. 



The Common Ancestry of the Pre-Ahom Rulers and 
Some other Problems of the Early History of Assam 

The Pre-Ahom or early history of Assam is still in the process 
of making. All that we have so far is but a bare structure of the 
recorded history of the Pre-Ahom rulers headed by Pusyavarman or 
Puspavarman which does not take us back to a period prior to the 
military campaign of Samudragupta of the Imperial Gupta dynasty as 
described in his Allahabad Stone-Pillar Inscription. This will give, no 
doubt, a rude shock to the devoted readers of N. N. Vasu’s Social 
History of Assam , Edward Gait’s History of Assam , Gunabhirama’s 
Buranji , Padmanath Bhattacharyya’s Kdmarufasdsandvalt , Kanak Lai 
Barua's Early History of Kamarupa , Buchanon Hamilton’s Account of 
Assam , and the writings of other scholars, epigraphists and historians 
who have directly or indirectly contributed to the progress of critical 
study and research. I have reasons, nevertheless, to believe that 
however unpleasant may be the task, it may serve to remove the 
inertia of human mind and bestir the sleeping and dreaming world. It 
may open up new vistas of progressive research directed on scientific 
rather than on legendary lines. 

The Ahom rule from A.D. 1228 to 1826 commenced no less than 
twenty-two years after the unsuccessful invasion of Kamarupa by 
Bakhtiyar Khalji (c. A.D. 1206). 1 As proved by the Meher and 
Chittagong land-grants of Damodaradeva, the Samatata-mandala of the 
Pundravardhana-bhukti comprising the districts of Tipperah and 
Chittagong was being governed by the Devas of East Bengal at the 
time of the Muslim conquest of Gaur and subsequently. 2 3 The 
kingdom of Silahat (Srlhatta, Sylhet) had. Kesavadeva arjd his 
immediate predecessor for its rulers at this very juncture/ while the 

1 S. K. Bhuyan, Annals of the Delhi Badshahate, Gauhati, 1947, pp. 1, 2, 
27. According to the Kanaibarasi Rock Inscription, Bakhtiyar’s invasion of 
Kamarupa is dated in 1129 of the Saka Era (say, A.D. 1206). 

2 The point is discussed by Barua and Pulin Behari Chakrabarty in their 
edition of the Meher Copper-plate Inscription of Damodaradeva. 

3 R. M. Nath, Chronology of the kings of the Bhatera Coffer Plates in the 
Jonmal of the Assam Research Society , vol, X, Nos. 1 and 2, p. 13. 
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claim is made for the Manikyas as the then chiefs of the Tipperah 
Hill State. 4 

Three dynasties reigned in Assam in succession, namely, the 
Varman, the Salastambha, and the Pala. We have mention of, thirteen 
kings of the dynasty, from Pusyavarman to Kumara Bhaskaravarman, 
of twentyonc kings of the second dynasty from Salastambha to 
Tyagsimha, and of seven kings of the third dynasty from Brahmapala 
to Dharmapala. The names of the predecessors of Bhaskaravarman are 
met with also on his Nalanda seals. The Nidhanpur copper-plate of 
Bhaskaravarman, the last and most powerful among the Varman rulers, 
records also the name of the queens of ten Varman kings from 
Samudravarman, the second ruler, to Susthitavarman alias Mrganka, 
the eleventh ruler. 5 Similarly three queens of the Salastambha 
House find mention in the copper-plates of Harjaravarman and 
Vanamala, 0 and four of the Pala House in the inscriptions of 
Ratnapala, Indrapala and Dharmapala. 7 Tradition maintains the 
name of several Pala rulers including Dhambapala (Dharmapala) as 
one of them. 8 

The kingdom of Bhaskaravarman was known to the great Chinese 
pilgrim Hwcn Thsang who visited it in about A.D. 643, as also to 
himself, 9 as the country of Ka-mo-lu-po (Kamarupa), 10,000 li (about 
1667 miles) in circuit. The name of its capital is not separately 
mentioned, although its circuit is given as 39 li (about 5 miles). The 
principal city of the kingdom is placed 600 li (about 100 miles) east 
from the city of Pundravardhana (Pundanagala of the Mahasthan 
Inscription, modern Bogra in the district of Pabna, North Bengal). A 
large river ( Ka-lo-tu , Karotoya, according to the Chinese work Yang 
Shu ) is taken as the dividing line between the countries of Pundra- 
vardhana (North Bengal) and Kamarupa and the western boundary of 
the latter. 10 The Karatoya became indeed the traditional western 
boundary of the country of Kamarupa which extended as far east as the 

4 See Tripura Rajamala edited by Kali Prasanna Sen. 

5 Padmanath Bhattacharyya, Kamarupasasanavati, Preface, p. 13. 

6 Ibid., pp. 20 f. 7 Ibid., p. 24. 

8 General Jenkins, JASB vol. IX, Part II, 1840, p. 767. 

9 Kamarupa-laksmi in the Nidhanpur Cbpper-plate. 

10 Watters, On Yuan Cbwang, ii, pp. 185 ff. 
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temple of DikkaravasinI 11 (in Sadiya, Upper Assam 12 ), The western 
one of the two territories subjugated by Samudragupta in course of his 
India-wide campaign is definitely named Kamarupa, the other being 
Davaka (modern Davaka in the district of Nowgaon). 13 If it had thus 
been known to Samudragupta as Kamarupa in its lesser extension, 
there is no cause of astonishment that it was known to Kalidasa by the 
same name in its entirety and wider size, while its capital on the left 
bank of the Lauhitya was known as Pragjyotisa. 14 The same is to 
be elicited from Banabhatta’s Harsacarita . 15 The Kalika Parana , too, 
came to represent Kamarupa as the country or kingdom and 
Prannaksatrapuri or Pragyotisapurl as its capital town. 10 ’ It is' 
difficult to say with Dr. B. C. Law that Kalidasa in his Ragbuvamsa 
(IV. 81-83), has described the Pragyotisas and Kamarupas as two 
different nations” 17 If Hemacandra treated ( Abbidhana-cintamani , 
iv. 22) the Pragjyotisas and Kamarupas (Pragjyotisah Kamarupah) as 
synonyms, he had not certainly meant that they denoted two different 
nations, his meaning being that the same people might be represented 
either in terms of Pragjyotisa or in those of Kamarupa. As defined 
m the Yoginitantra , the country of Kamarupa “included the whole of 
the Brahmaputra (Lauhitya) valley with Rangpur and Cooch Behar”. 18 
Alberuni placed it far to the east of Kanauj, and knew it as a country, 
the mountains of which stretched away as far as the sea. 19 

11 Yoginitantra , first half, Patala 11 : OTTftTCT I 

Cf. also Mahabharata , Sabhaparva, 85, 2-3 : 

m ll 

12 An account of Assam by Francis Buchanan Hamilton, edited by S. K. 
Bhuyan, Gauhati 1940, pp. 57, 74. 

13 Samudragupta; Allahabad Stone-Pillar Inscription. 

14 Ragbuvamsa , iv. 81-83: 

15 Harsacarita , edited by Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, vij, {^184. 

16 Kalika Parana , xxxviii 119, Li. 67. 

17 Journal of the U.P. Historical Society , vol. XVIII, parts 1 & 2, p. 44. 

18 Ibid., vol. XVIII, Parts 1 & 2, p. 44. 

19 India, translated by Sachau, i, p. 201. For the name of the kingdom or 
country as Kamarupa, cf. also Ragbuvamsa , vii, 17; Kamarupcsvara; Silimpur 
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In the Mahdbbarata , however, even treated as a Gupta Epic in its 
final redaction, the country is named Lauhitya or the country forming 
the Lower Brahmaputra Valley, the Western Assam. This was reached 
by BhTma from the places about the Ganga Sagar (Estuary of the river 
Hughli) and along the sea-coast and through some lowlands (alluvial 
plains), all regarded as the Mleccha territories and areas outside the 
pale of the Indo- Aryan civilization. Bhlma is said to have exacted 
tribute and collected various presents of value from the countries and 
places including Lauhitya. 20 Lauhitya (Pali-Lohicca) was definitely 
known as a place-name to the people of the Midland in Buddha’s time, 
and if it were not a personal name derived from the country of Lohita 
in the neighbourhood of Kasmira, 21 it must be taken to denote the 
same country as the Lauhitya of the Great Epic. The Pali canonical 
texts preserve the tradition of two Lauhitya Brahmanas, one figuring as 
the head of a Vedic college ( mahdsdld at the village of Salavat! in the 
kingdom of Kosala which was maintained on a royal fief, 22 and the 
other as a person residing in the kingdom of Avantl. 23 The first of 
them was a believer in the wisdom of keeping one’s spiritual attain- 
ment secret, and the second was strongly opposed to the Sramana 
teachers, and he openly abused them, calling them “shavelings* menials, 
etc.,” all meaning renegades or persons who disregarded caste-distinc- 
tions. If so, it cannot be said that the Lauhitya region remained 
altogether unaffected then by the Brahmanical religion and learning 
even as far back as the 6th century B. C. 

Precisely when and how the country or kingdom of Kamarupa 
came to be designated and known as Pragjyotisa (synonym Pranna- 

Stone Inscription of Jayapala (EL, XIII, p. 292) : Kamarupa-nr pater , Bihlana's 
Vikramankacarita, iii. 74 : Kamariipa-nrpati ; Sandhyakaranandi’s Ramacant 
iii. 47: Kamariipadt-visaya]; Stone Inscription of Jayadcva, king of Nepal (Indian 
Antiquary , vol. IX, p. 179); Dcfapara Copper- plate of Vijayascna (N. G. Majumdar, 
Inscriptions of Bengal, III, p. 48): Kamarupabbupan; Madhainagar Copper- 
plate of Laksmanasena (Inscriptions of Bengal, III, p. in): vasikrta-Kamafupa , 
all cited by Padmanath Bhattacharyya. 

20 Mdhdbhdrata , Bangabasi ed., ii. 30. 24-28. 

21 Ibid., it. 27. 17: 

'far* 1 

22 Digha Nikdya , P.T.S. ed., i, p. 224. 

23 Samyutt# Nikdya, P.T.S. ed., iv, p. 117. 
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ksatra in the Kdlikd-Purdna , xxxviii. 119) and its capital city as 
Pragjyotisapura is still a great problem. The Pre-Ahom rulers of 
Assam came to be represented in the land-grants as well as on the 
seals as Pragjyotisadhinatha, Pragjyotisadhipa, Pragjyotisesa, and 
Pragjyotisadhipati definitely from the time of Vanamala, the son and 
successor of Harjaravarman (first half of the 9th century A. D.). It 
may be easily presumed that Harjaravarman himself was honoured 
with some such epithet. As correctly pointed out by Pandit 
Padmanath, it is only in connection with the legendary common 
ancestors, Naraka, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta, that the capital of the 
kingdom is called Pragjyotisapura or Pragjyotisapuri in the later 
inscriptions. 21 It is nevertheless important to note that in the copper- 
plate of Balavarman, son and successor of Vanamala, the kingdom is 
still represented as Kamarupa and its capital as Pragjyotisapura in the 
same old legendary context. Even Kamarupanagara (identified with 
Kamta, 14 miles S. E. from Cooch-Behar) finds mention in the second 
copper-plate of Dharmapala as a town within the kingdom of Prag- 
jyotisa. 25 The ancient city of Pragjyotisapura, taken as the capital 
of the Varmans, is identified with the town of Guvahati (Gauhati) 
which forms the nerve-centre of modern Assam. The rulers of the 
Salastambha dynasty founded their capital at Hatappesvara or Harup- 
pesvara on a bank of the Lauhitya, 20 while the Pala rulers built their 
own city under the name of Durjaya (“The Impregnable”) 27 on a 
bank of the same great river, and subsequently, as appears from the 
second copper-plate of Dharmapala, they removed their capital from 
Durjaya to ;Kamarupanagara 28 noticed above. It is not astonishing at 
all then that Varahamihira 29 and Rajasekhara 30 came to mention 
Pragjyotisa among the countries to the east of Benares, or that Hema- 
candra treated the Pragjyotisas and Kamarupas as synonyms, or even 

24 Kamarfipasasanavali, Preface, p. 25. 

25 Point discussed in Ibid., Preface, pp. 28 ff. 

26 Copper-plate of Harjaravarman: Hatappesvaravasi. 

27 Copper-plate of Vanamala: Haruppesvarat; Copper-plate of Balavarman: 

term? i 

28 First copper-plate of Ratnapala: snTrss ftfiW g | 

29 Second Copper-plate of Dharmapala : % I 

30 Brhat Samhtta, xiv, 6. 
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that in an inscription of the Gauda king Devapala the contemporary 
ruler of Assam was described as “the king of the Pragjyotisas” 31 . It 
need not take us by surprise that the copper-plate of Vaidyadeva 
spoke of a Kamarupa division of the province of Pragjyotisa {Sri- 
Pragjyotisbhuktau Kamarupa-mandale ). 32 

The question still remains — what were the names by which the 
kingdom and capital of the Varmans were known? In the absence 
of any inscriptions of the reign of the first seven rulers of the Varman 
line, we have no other alternative but to fall back on the evidence of 
Samudragupta’s Allahabad Prasasti at one end and that of the Chinese 
pilgrim Hwen Thsang at the other. Going by these two evidences, 
wc cannot but think that Kamarupa was at least the name of their 
kingdom if not also that of their capital. The weak point of the 
first evidence is that it speaks of two territories in Assam, Davaka 
and Kamarupa, instead of one. Connecting Kamarupa with Lauhitya 
of the Great Epic, we have to say that Kamarupa in Lauhitya was 
smaller in size than Kamarupa as known to Hwen Thsang. The 
capital of the latter, as described in the Chinese work Tang Shu , 
lay 1600 li (about 267 miles) to the west from the capital of Upper 
Burma, beyond the Black Mountains and in East India, and 600 li 
(about 100 miles) to the east from the city of Pundravardhana with 
the river Karatoya as the natural boundary between the countries of 
Pundravardhana and Kamarupa. 33 The wide expansion of the kingdom 
of Kamarupa under the regime of Bhaskaravarman, the last and greatest 
known ruler of the Varman family, is evident from the description of 
his prowess and power in lus Nidhanpur Copper-plate, particularly the 
two items of praise : sva-bhuja-bala-tulita-sakala-sdmanta-cakra-vikra- 
mah (“he who has lessened the weight of the invading strength of 
all the inter-state circles by the strength of his own arms”) and samara - 
vijita-narapati-sata (“he who has conquered hundreds of kings in war”). 
From this and other available corroborative evidences one may easily 
be led to think that the Yoginitantra definition of Kamarupa is suf- 
ficiently wide to signify the^vastness of Bhaskaravarman’s kingdom : 

31 Kavyamimamsa, Ch. 17. 

32 Gaudalekhamala, ed. by Ramaprasad Chanda, p. 58: 5TT t T 

33 Watters,, On Yuan Chwang, ii, pp. 186 f. 
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“Leaning on to the Kancana mountain of Nepala 35 and the confluence 
of the Brahmaputra and Karatoya, extending as far as (the temple of) 
Dikkaravasinl (in Sadiya), the Kunjagiri on the north, the western 
side of the Karatoya. the most sacred river Diksu 36 on the east, as far 
as the confluence of the Brahmaputra and Laksa 37 towards the south. 38 

We have now before us the Barganga Rock Inscription of Bhuti- 
varman, the 8th king of the Varman line from Pusyavarman. It is 
dated in the year 234 39 or 244 10 of the Gupta Era (about A. D. 554 
or 564). Here Bhutivarman is not connected with any country. He 
is certainly represented as a devout worshipper of Visnu ( Parama - 
bhagavata ), while Bhaskaravarman, “the last of the Romans”, and all 

34 Yogwitantra, Jjvananda Bhattacliaryya ed.. 1897, p. 60. 

35 The Pali Jatakas (Fausboll’s ed., i, p. 34; ii, p. 396; v, p. 415; vi, pp. 
100 ff.) speak of a Kancanaparvata (or Kancanagiri) in the Himalaya region 
(including Nepal) with two peaks between which the river Sita (Pali Sidanadi) 
flows down. G. P. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, i, pp. 483 f. 
Here the Kancanadri must be taken to mean a mountain on the bank of the 
Tista in her flow through Darjeeling. 

36 This is no other than the stream called Dikho, a tributary of the Brahma- 
putra which rising in the Naga Hills flows through the district of Sibsagar. 

37 Kamarupa was thus limited in the south by the Laksya river, separated 
from the Brahmaputra, and it included portions of the present district of 
Mymensingh that lie to the north of the Padma or Dacca river. Sfce Martin, 
Eastern India, vol. Ill, p. 403; B. C. Sen, Historical Aspects of the Bengal Ins- 
criptions, Calcutta University, 1942, p. 84. 

38 The geographical importance of the description is discussed in the Epi- 
graphs Indica, vol. I, Part I, p. 20. It is somewhat risky to say with Dr. B. C. 
Sen {op. cit., p. 84) that “According to the Yoginitantra : the country lying to 
the east of the Brahmaputra was called Kamarupa." But by the Brahmaputra he 
seems to mean the river in its flow across die district of Mymensingh, separat- 
ing its northern and eastern portions (such as Serpur, Nctrakona and Kishorganj) 
from Vanga to include them in the country of Kamarupa. 

39 As read by N. K. Bhattasali, Journal of the Assam Research Society , 
vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 139. 

40 As corrected by D. C. Sircar, ibid., vol. X, Nos. 3 and 4, p. 65. 
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the later Pre-Ahom rulers so far known are introduced in the inscrip- 
tions as devout worshippers of some form of Siva. He is extolled as a 
Varman who had performed a horse-sacrifice, which means, as aptly 
suggested by Dr. D. C. Sircar, that his predecessors in the line were 
vassals, evidently subordinate rulers under the Gupta emperors from 
Samudragupta’s time. Although the historical genealogy of Bhaskara- 
varman is traced on his Nalanda seals, at least, from Ganapativarman, 
the fifth Varman in descent from Pusyavarman, 41 the great importance 
of Bhutivarman’s reign as a turning point in the history of the rise of 
the Varmans can be realised from the fact that in the contemporary 
account of Banabhatta the historical geneology is traced back just to 
this ruler through four generations: maharaj a- Bhuti varman, Candra- 
mukhavarman* Sthitivarman, Susthiravarman, Bhaskaravarman. 

Dr. Sircar seems perfectly justified in taking Pusyavarman to be a 
contemporary of Samudragupta and suggesting that “Samudravarman 
and Dattadevi, son and daughter-in-law of Pusyavarman, were named 
after Samudragupta and his queen Dattadevi. ” 4 “ And Bhattasali seems 
to have contended in vain to establish either that “with the acceptance 
of 554 A. D. as falling towards the end of the reign of Bhutivarman, 
Balavarmma easily becomes a younger contemporary of Samudragupta, 
being identical with Balavarmma of the Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion” or that “Mahendravarmma (Bhuti’s grandfather) had 

performed two horse-sacrifices and was probably largely responsible for 
the distress of the Guptas towards the east.” 4,1 

It cannot, save and except by suggestio falsi , be attempted to 
identify Balavarman of Samudragupta’s Allahabad Prasasti, counted as 
one of the typical rulers of Aryavarta, with Balavarman, son of 
Samudravarman and grandson of Pusyavarman of Kamarupa. The 
centemporary rulers of Samatata, Davaka, Kamarupa, Nepala, 
Kartrpura, and the like are expressly and carefully distinguished from 
those within the Aryandom as Pratyanta-nrpatis or Borderers outside 
the pale of Aryandom, 41 and the methods and conditions of subjugation, 

41 For revised reading of the Seal, read R. D. Bancrji, JBORS. 1919* PP- 
302 ff. K. N. Dikshit, ibid 0 1920. 

42 D. C. Sircar, op. cit p. 66. 43 Bhattasali, op. cit., p. 65, f.n. 3. 

4 4 For the significance of the term pratyanta Cf. Barua, Asoka and His 

Inscriptions , Part I, pp. u6ff. Baudhayana’s Aryavarta, as defined in his Dharma- 
sutra % I. 1. 22, is somewhat a lesser form of Manu’s Madhyadeia. 
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too, are different altogether as stated. On the face of it, the Aryavarta 
ruler Balavarman had nothing to do with the Kamarupa ruler 45 whose 
name is not mentioned at all in the Prasasti. The rulers and peoples 
of places from the Gangasagar to Lauhitya were all Mlecchas according 
to the Great Epic . 10 

Three conditions of vassalage strictly imposed on the subordinate 
rulers of Samatata, Davaka, Kamarupa, Nepala, Kartrpura, and other 
bordering territories at the time of subjugation by Samudragupta 
consisted of paying all kinds of tribute ( sarvakaradana ), carrying out 
behests ( ajhdkarana ), and coming to pay personal homage on the 
occasions of a Durbar ( prandmdgamana).* 7 

The coincidence between the names of Samudragupta the conqueror 
and his queen Dattadevi, on the one hand, and Samudravarman and 
Dattadevi, son and daughter-in-law of Pusyavarman, the first ruler of 
the Varman dynasty, on the other, needs an explanation. It is not a 
matter of accident. Bhattasali has nothing to say about it. The 
naming of Samudravarman and Dattadevi after Samudragupta and his 
queen Dattadevi, presumably at the instance of Pusyavarman and on 
the occasion of the installation of Samudravarman to the office of a 
Crown Prince, is suggestive indeed of the relation between the stern 
( pracanda-sdsana ) king overlord and the faithful vassal seeking to 
please, and Dr. Sircar cites a parallel instance from the Perrugonda 
grant of the Gangas . 18 

One may go perhaps a step further and suggest that Pusyavarman 
was the first Indo-Aryan ruler set up by Samudragupta over the two 
territories of Kamarupa and Davaka unified into a single kingdom. 
None can or should deny it as a fact if Bhattasali simply means to say 
that the process leading to the assertion of independence by the Var- 
mans of Kamarupa commenced earlier, i.e. t before Bhutivarman, even 
without specifically bringing Mahendravarman into play. The above 

45 Barua, Asoka and His Inscriptions > pp. 290!. 

46 Mahabharata, ii. 30. 25-27. 

47 Dr. B. C. Sen takes, through an oversight, (op. cit., p. 209) the clause 
paritosita-pracanda-sasanasya to imply die idea of carrying out all his (Samudra- 
gupta’s) imperious behests. The whole of the compound is to be taken to mean 
'‘he whose strong orders were satisfied by (agreeing) to pay all manner of tribute, 
etc.” 

48 D. C. Sircar, Successors of the ’ Satavahanas, p. 176. 
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suggestion, that the first Indo-Aryan rule favourable to Brahmanism 
was founded in Kamarupa with Pusyavarman as the first ruler under 
Samudragupta, receives its support from these two facts: (1) that 
Bhagadatta the great legendary ancestor of the Varmans, is described 
in the Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskaravarman as Indrasakhah, “The 
friend of Indra (the heavenly prototype of the earthly Indo-Aryan 
monarch)”, and his father and predecessor Naraka as one begotten of 
the Varaha form of Visnu, and (2) the descent claimed, as known to 
Hwen Thsang, by the Varmans from “the god Narayana.” If thus 
the earlier rulers of the Varman line were Vaisnavas, at least up till 
Bhutivarman, their change of faith from Visnu to Siva gives rise to 
another problem of some importance as to when, how and why. 

The copper-plates of the Pre-Ahom rulers of Kamariipa-Pragjyo- 
tisa give rise to a difficult and serious problem by (according to all the 
three dynasties) a common legendary ancestry as represented by Naraka 
and Bhagadatta, by Naraka, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta as mentioned 
in the Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskaravarman, and by Bhagadatta, 
Puspadatta 40 and Vajradatta of Naraka’s line as represented by the 
emissary from Kamarupa to Harsa’s court. 50 

The Pala rulers were interested in having it recorded in their grants 
that the Salastambhas as monarchs of Mleccha origin were impostors 
to the Naraka line, while as true descendants of the Varmans, they 
deserved to be hailed by the people of Pragjyotisa to their ancestral 
throne on the demise of Tyagsimha, the 21st or last Salastambha king 
who died without leaving a male issue. In other words, the Varmans 
were the genuine descendants of Naraka and Bhagadatta and they 
their bonafide successors, while the Salastambhas managed to usurp 
the throne of Pragjyotisa by taking advantage of a misrule which 
prevailed towards the end of Bhaskaravarman’s career. 01 They found 
it expedient nevertheless to get the learned and influential Brahman 
recipients of the land-grants to father on them the Naraka-Bhagadatta 

49 As explained by Pandit Padmanath [of. cit Preface, pp. 10 f., f.n. 2), 
Puspjadatta is a misplaced misnomer for Pusyavarman, the historical founder of 
the Varman dynasty. 

50 Harsacarita, vii: (^**0 

51 First Copper-plate of Ratnapala, slokas, 8-10. 
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lineage of hallowed memory and make the people believe that they 
were pledged to one and the same tradition of good rule, and here 
they proved true to their word. Whether fictitious or real, the inscrip- 
tions go to prove that the legendary common ancestry was amply 
justified by the same method of administration, state polidy, personal 
religion, cultural interest, and works of public utility. The change of 
dynasties did not mean any catastrophic change in the life and lot of 
the people brought about by an alien rule. The continuity of the 
Naraka rule in Kamarupa through three dynasties is almost unbroken/’ 2 
and this may be established as a fact on four unassailable data of 
chronology: (i) the dating of the rock inscription of Bhutivarman in 
terms of the year 234 or 244 of the Gupta Era, (2) the contempora- 
neity of Bhaskaravarman and Harsavardhana taken along with the 
visit of Hwen Thsang in the first half of the 7th century, (3) the 
dating of the Tejpur Rock Inscription of Harjaravarman in the year 
510 of the Gupta Era (c. A.D. 829-30), and (4) the dating of the 
first unsuccessful Turki invasion of Kamarupa in the Kanaibarasi Rock 
Inscription in the year 1129 of the Saka Era (c. A.D. 1205-6). The 
replacement of the Gupta Era by the Saka and the continuance of the 
latter era in the Ahom Buranjis and other records call undoubtedly 
for an explanation which may possibly be found in the fact that the 
Ahoms themselves were somehow or other connected with the Naras 
or Shaven-headed Sakas of the Khila Harivamsa. 

We have yet to discuss the question — Were the Varmans themselves 
the true Narakas or the legendary descent from Naraka and Bhagadatta 
was equally an intentional fabrication in their case? The authenticity 
of the legends of Naraka and Bhagadatta as the basis of the political 
history of Kamarupa has been subjected to critical examinations at least 
by two writers, Mr. D. R. Mankad and Pandit Jayakanta Mishra after 
Pandit Padmanath, arriving at two different conclusions. Mankad takes 
his stand on the legend in the Kalika Purina and Haragaurisamvada , 53 
and Mishra on the evidence of the Great Epic . 54 But the mystery 
remains yet unsolved and confusion is worse confounded. 

52 For a controversy on the chronology of the Kamarupa kings between D. 
N. Mukerji and Bishweswar Chakravjrti, see Indian Culture , April, 1939 and 
January, 1940. 

53 Kdmarupa-sdsanavalt, Preface, pp. 1 ff. 

54 Journal of the Assam Research Society t vol. X, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 14 ff. 
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Mankad has sought to establish 55 that Naraka is a dynastic name 
like Janaka. The Kalikd Purdna offers us the stories of two Narakas, 
the first of whom was a righteous king who upheld the Indo-Aryan 
tradition and the second turned out to be irreligious in the sense that he 
became hostile to Brahmanism. The Naraka line of kings reigned for 
one full yuga from the end of the Treta to that of the Dvapara Age. 
The Haragauri-samvdda gives us the initials of the names of 24 or 25 
kings of the Naraka line fNarakdnvaya). Treating them as 25 king- 
units, according to Manvantara-Caturyuga methods, the length of their 
reign can be calculated as comprising 1,000 (2 5 x 40) years. The 
dynastic name Naraka is just a synonym of Janaka, and the Kalikd 
Purdna leads us to think that the first Naraka king was “an irregular 
son of king Janaka by a nurse named Bhumi”. Slradhvaja Janaka 
was the father-in-law of Rama. The first Naraka founded and consoli- 
dated the first Aryan rule in the kingdom of Kamarupa after defeating 
the then Kirata chief Ghataka and establishing himself as the king of 
that country. It was then the last Naraka who by his hostile action to 
Brahmanism proved to be an asura or demon-like who was killed by 
Krsna, and not the first Naraka. 56 

Mishra feels constrained to notice the contradictory character of 
the Naraka-Bhagadatta legends as they developed in the different books 
of the Great Epic and in the Khila-Harivamsa and the different 
Purdnas. Bhagadatta who is described as the grandson of Naraka in 
the Kalikd Purdna came to be related to the latter as his son and 
successor in the Bhdgavata (X. 59), while such earlier texts as the 
Great Epic, Harivamsa and Visnu Purdna (V. 29) keep us in the dark 
about the relation which existed between them. The only fact of 
historical worth to be gleaned from them is that Bhagadatta came to be 
established in the sovereignty of Pragjyotisapura after the death of 
Naraka associated with another Daitya or Asura called Muru (variant 
Mura). In some sections of the Great Epic Bhagadatta is represented 
as a Yavana or Mleccha ruler, although “a friend of Indra” who sided 
with the wrong-doers, Duryodhana, etc. It is in the Dronaparva 
alone that Naraka gave Bhagadatta the Vaisnavastra which his mother 
PrthvI (i. e., Bhumi) obtained as a boon from Krsna (Visnu) when he 

55 Journal of the Assam Research Society, vol. XI, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 3 ft. 

56 Mankad, op . cit., pp. 18 ff. 
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awoke from his sleep for 1,000 years. There is much reason for the 
opinion that neither Naraka nor Bhagadatta had any hand in the 
matter of Aryanisation of Ancient Assam. It is not clear why Krsna 
should have run from Dvaraka in Western India to Pragjyotisapura in 
Assam, almost crossing the whole width of Northern India. 57 

Although inclined all along to credulity and to believe that 
Pragjyotisa and Pragjyotisapura as mentioned in the Rdmdyana 
(Kiskindhyakanda, Ch. 42) and Mahdbhdrata , the Harivamsa and 
Visna Parana , were names respectively for the country of Kamarupa 
and its ancient capital which is modern Gauhati, Pandit Padmanath 
could not but feel some amount of mental embarrassment in reconciling 
the geographical locations suggested in the two Sanskrit epics. 58 

So far as we are concerned, the Naraka-Bhagadatta legends in the 
Kdlikd Parana have nothing to suggest which is of historical importance 
but the existence of a Kirata rule in Kamarupa-Pragjyotisapura before 
the establishment of the first Indo-Aryan government and the family 
connection of the first Indo-Aryan rulers favouring Brahmanism with 
the royal house of Videha. Both Pragjyotisa and Pragjyotisapura were 
names transplanted from the Eastern Punjab to Lauhitya or Ancient 
Assam. Mishra’s difficulties are praiseworthy, but he has failed to 
furnish the geographical data for solving the mystery. What are these 
data? 

It is clear from the inscriptions and Baranjis that their composers 
indulged in menacious fictions when they deliberately intended to 
invest each ruling dynasty of Assam with a halo of antiquity and 
heroic origin, availing themselves of certain heroes and their legends in 
the Great Epic. The territorial epithet, Pragjyotisadhipa, adorning the 
name of the Prc-Ahom rulers, was definitely borrowed from the Great 
Epic 59 which speaks of Pragjyotisa as the kingdom 60 and of Pragjyo- 
tisapura as its capital city. 01 Kamarupa does not find mention in 
connection with Naraka and Bhagadatta. 02 The location of Pragjyotisa 

57 Mishra, op. cit., pp. 3 ff. 

58 Kdmarupasdsandvalty Preface, pp. 1 ff. 

59 Mababhdrata , ii. 51, 14. 

60 ibid., ii. 26. 7: srRg qtRwg ' qrnp r et u-5 1 - M- 

61 ibid., v. 48. 80: gpr witffoi srrar ^ 5*1* g? sfasswrafr' 
cf. Harivamsa , Visnuparva, Chs. 63-64. 

62 Son and successor of Bhagadatta in Ibid., Asvamedhaparva, Ch. 75-76* 
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and its capital as suggested in the Great Epic is absolutely clear, 
topographically accurate and historically conclusive. The kingdom is 
placed in the Eastern Punjab in an environment of SakaladvTpa, Kulinda- 
visaya 6 ’* or Haimavata region, and Trigarta. According to the 
Sabbdparva , 26. 3. 9 and 27. 2. 9, Arjuna started his northern 
campaign from Indraprastha to proceed to the Kulinda-visaya comprising 
Anarta, Kalakuta, Kulinda proper and Sumandala and from there to 
Sakaladvlpa counted among the seven island territories, from Sakaladvlpa 
to Pragjyotisa, and from Pragjyotisa to Uluka in the Upper Punjab 
through the inner, outer and adjacent belts of the Lower Himalayan 
range. In the Vanaparva , 253. 4-7, the Haimavata or Central 
Himalayan territory with the Nepala territory (Nepala-visaya) in its 
eastern extension is located just above (i. e. r to the north of) the king- 
dom of Bhagadatta meaning Pragjyotisa/’ 1 In the Asvamedhaparva , 
chs. 74-75 , Pragjyotisa is placed in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Trigarta. 

The descriptions in the Great Epic indicate that the Kulinda 
territory is identical with the Haimavata or Himalayan region (Pali 
Himavanta-padesa) to the west of Nepala-visaya. It is the same 
country as Ptolemy’s Kylindrine or the region of the lofty mountains 
containing the sources of the Vipasa <Beas), the Satadru (Sutlej), the 
Yamuna and the Ganga/ 5 The name of Kalakuta included in this 
region is still preserved in that of Kalka at the foot of the Simla Hills. 
It is therefore rightly suggested by Dr. V. S. Agrawala that “Kulinda 
was the name of the country extending from the Upper Jumna to the 
Sutlej including the Simla Hill States and parts of Dehra Dun”/ 6 
It seems probable that Sumandala included in the same region denoted 

The Karnaparva, 5-29, mentions Krtaprajna, as noted by Pandit Padmanath, also 
as a son of Bhagadatta. 

63 A town in the Sadiya division of Assam bore the name of Kulindanagar'a. 

64 Mahdbhdrata , iii. 4-7: 

SWtfTC- f^f TPcfT 5Rt SRP JRTfam I 
JTCPTt ^ tefSTT: TOOTHT* II 

f^rarr i 

65 McCrindle, Ptolemy , pp. 105 ff. 

66 Journal of the U.P. Historical Society , vol. XVI, Part I, p. 35. 
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the League of six States with Trigarta counted as one of them (Trigarta- 
sastha). 67 Dr. Agrawalla suggests that “the name Trigarta implies the 
valleys of three rivers, viz., those formed by the upper courses of the 
Ravi, Beas and Sutlej”, while its central portion “formed by the valley 
of the Beas was named Koluta.” North of Koluta lay ancient Campa 
and south of it the two states of Mandi and Suketa to be placed in the 
Kulinda region. 08 

Great Epic goes also to show that the name Pragjyotisapura, the 
Eestern city of Astronomy, was relative to Uttarajyotisapura, the 
Northern City of Astronomy, located above Pancanada (Pancnad) and 
Amaraparvata. 69 The directional terms, Eastern and Northern, appear 
to have been conceived with reference to Sakaladvipa with Sakala (Pali 
Sagala, modern Sialkot) as its capital situated between the Ravi and the 
Chenab and below Jammu representing the ancient Jambudvlpa. 
Hwen Thsang located Ku-lu-to (Koluta) to the north of Jalandhar and 
Chi-no-po-ti (Chlnabhukti) to the south of Jalandhar and the Sutlej. 
It is most important to find that the traditional seven Islands (sapta- 
dvlpah) were originally all small territories in the valleys of the Indus 
group of rivers 70 and that they were not at all imaginary continents as 
appear in later descriptions. 71 The Sakala or Saka Island became a 
Madra or Median colony 72 noted as a Magian centre for the cultivation 
of the science of astrology and astronomy. Menander (Pali Milinda), 
the Greco-Bactrian ruler (Yona-raja), is said to have made the city of 
Sagala his prosperous capital. 73 

King Sagara or Sagara, evidently same as Varuna, can be connected 
with Sakaladvlpa placed in the Harivamsa , xiii. 763-64, 775-83, in 
the environs of the Sakas, the Yavanas, the Kambojas, Paradas and 
Pahlavas. 74 It may be deduced from the descriptions in the Great 

67 Panini, v. 3^116. 68 Agrawala, op. cit. s p. 34. 

69 Mahabharata , ii. 1 1 : 

issr' » 

cT*jt n 

70 Ibid., ii. 26. 6: $ W- 

71 Ibid., vi. 11-12. 

72 Ibid., vi. 32, 6: I 

73 Milindapanha, p. i : gjfftq- splsf «TW SPR* « 

74 The Harivamsa relates that king Sagara who was determined at first to 
annihilate the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas and Pahlavas relented after- 
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Epic that Naraka and Muru (Mura) were tribal rather than dynastic 
names, the chiefs of the tribes themselves being represented by them. 
The Narakas as worshippers of the Demons (Daityas, Asuras) were 
the autochthones ( bhaumab , i.c., bbumiputrah ) 75 of a place adjacent 
to the Varaha Peak of the Himalayas, 76 the fact which lay at the 
back of the later legends representing Naraka, the first ruler of Prag- 
jyotisa, as a son of the Varaha incarnation of Visnu by his wife Bhumi. 

In the Sabhaparva of the Great Epic , ii, 14.15-16, Bhagadatta is 
characteristically described as — 

gw SiTfa aft I 

*F 3 fT wut WT 11 
ftg: AST I 

“The old king Bhagadatta, the lord of the Yavanas, who rules 
over Muru and Naraka (t.e, 9 the Murus and the Narakas) and who is 
of infinite power like Varuna (*.*., Sagara) on the west happens to be 
your father’s friend, O Great King.” 

The Udyogaparva , 48.80-85, indicates that the Asura chiefs, 
Naraka the Bhauma and Mura (Muru), both killed and robbed of 
their manikundalas by Krsna, were the keepers of the strong fort and 
city of Pragjyotisa. 77 So they were underlings of the Yavana king 
Bhagadatta whose powerful western neighbour was Varuna of the 
Sakala Island, then a great emporium of trade. Apparently Bhagadatta 
(Bagadata) was an old Median or Persian name like LJsavadata {Rsa- 
hbadatta ). Once we agree to connect Bhagadatta of the Great Epic 
with Pragjyotisa in the Eastern Punjab, it becomes easy to appreciate 
the significance of the description in the Sabhaparva , 51.14-16, 
stating : 

5JT*T ^ sr# » 

*F3TT II 


wards and released the first after compelling them to shave the half of their head, 
the fourth after compelling them to keep their hair dishevelled, and the fifth to 
keep beard, which became thereby their distinctive habits. Cf. Ganapatha on 

Panini, ii. 1. 72: %j reffagw : 3 WgW: | 

75 Mababbarata , V. 48. 80 : 

76 Ibid., iii. 14a. 24-28: 

77 These two tribal names survive among the Murungs and Naras (Shave- 
lings) of Assam. 
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zrmzmi; t 

stwrr^re 5rfr ftrefir *rrf*<r: n 

WOTBTOR *nw' I 

str s^fcmfaqt ^tt n 

The Yaunas or Yavanas were counted in the Great Epic along with 
the Kambojas, Gandharas, Kiratas and Barbaras as terrible Mleccha 
tribes. Precious stones and fine ivory butts might be procurable in 
Assam, but the horses of superior and excellent breed as presented by 
Bhagadatta would have been out of the question if it were not for the 
fact that his kingdom was situated in the Eastern Punjab as specified 
above. The Great Epic. 78 the Arthasastra , 7 '*’ the Harsacarita 80 and 
Hwen Thsang’s Si-Yu~ki Hl give us a clear idea of presentable things 
among the natural and industrial products of Lauhitya-Kamarupa. It 
will be simply going out of one’s way to bring in Bhutan (Eastern 
Tangana) as a territory under Kamarupa to account for the possibility 
of presenting horses to Yudhisthira of Indraprastha on the occasion 
of his Rajasuya Durbar. 82 The Harsacarita makes it absolutely clear 
that the emissary from Assam represented Bhaskaravarman as the 
king of Kamarupa (Kamarupadhipati) in terms of the country and as 
the lord of Pragjyotisa (Pragjyotisesvara) in terms of the then known 
capital. As ably shown by Pandit Padmanath, the name of Kama- 
rupa came to be dropped and that of Pragjyotisa substituted for it 
in the later inscriptions since Pragjyotisa ceased to be the capital of 
the kingdom. 83 

78 Mflhabharata, ii. 30. 28: 

fasira iTfT^q; il 

The list includes things collected from Lauhitya and places a’ong the sea-coast of 
Bengal up to Garigiisagar. Sandal wood, aloe wood, various kinds of cloth, gems, 
blankets, gold and silver, pearls and corals could be obtained from Lauhitya. 

79 Arthasastra , ii. 11 characterises the aloe wood (producing incense), from 
Jongaka, and the varieties of sandal wood form such places as Paralauhitya, Asoka- 
grama, Suvarnakudya arid Antarvati that arc located by the commentary in 
Kamarupa. Cf. K. L. Barua, Early History of Kamarupa , p, 304. 

80 Harsacarita , op, tit., pp. 189-91. 

81 Watters, On Yuan Chwangj ii, pp. 185-6. 

82 Pandit Padmanath, op. cit. f Preface, p. 11, f.n. 1. 

83 Ibid., p. 25. 
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In the Harsacarita , ch. VII, the emissary from Kamarupa is made 
to say that although a scion of a Vaisnava family, 84 Bhaskaravarman 
adopted Saivism for his personal religion, and that the departure from 
the ancestral faith on his part was due to his strong resolve from his 
boyhood to honour Siva alone. 85 It was known to Banabhatta that 
Arjuna’s way to the Hemakuta ( i.e. t Kailasa) mountain lay through 
Clna-visaya. 8tt The course of the horse as described in the Asvamedha- 
parua of the Great Epic , 74-86, becomes anomalous if Manalura 
(variant, Manipura) be identified with the modern state of Manipura 
in Eastern Assam bordering on Burma. The consistency and topogra- 
phical accuracy can be realised if we suppose that the territories through 
which the horse freely roamed about were all at first situated in the 
Uttarapatha or North-Western region, the Greater Punjab. The course 
of the horse lay from Hastinapura to Trigarta, from Trigarta to Prag- 
jyotisa (on the west), from Pragjyotisa to the Sindhu territories, from 
there to Manalura (Manipura?), from Manalura to Magadha, and 
from there. along the sea-coast to Vanga, Pundra and Kerala. Turning 
north therefrom, the horse wended its way to the Cedi country, from 
there to KasI, Anga and Kosala, from Tangana to Kirata, from there 
to Dasarna, from Dasarna to Nisada, from Nisada to Dravida, Andhra, 
Odra and Mahisika, from thence to Kollagiri, Surastra, Gokarna, 
Prabhasa and Dvaravatl (Dvaraka), from there to Gandhara-visaya in 
the western quarter, and from there to Nagapura to return at last to 
the Kuru capital. 

The way from rhe Indus States of the Upper Punjab in the extre- 
me west to Manipura in the extreme cast (if it were in Eastern Assam) 
is explicable only on the supposition that it lay through Kasmira- 
Jambudvlpa and Nepala-visaya. Although this is evidently the 
intended course, its description is extremely vague. So far as Mana- 
lura is concerned, its name is preserved in that of a village on the 
Tungabhadra. 87 It is reasonable to suppose that Trigarta extending 
from Jalandhar on the east to Kangra on the west consisted of a group 

84 Harsacarita , op. ett p. 195: f? c^TTfa 

to : 1 

85 ibtd., p. 193 : 

86 Ibid., p. 186. 87 Hultzsch, South Indian Inscriptions , p. 253. 
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of three contiguous territories governed then by the demoniac or low- 
born ( [avaraja ) Varmans who passed as Traigartakas. It is possible 
that in Gartaka lay the origin of the Kiliki Purina name Ghataka 
for the Kirata chief after defeating whom the first Indo-Aryan king- 
dom, favourable to Brahmanism, was founded in Kamarupa-Pragjyotisa- 
pura. The Lauhitya-Kamarupa continuation of the history of the 
tribes and dynasties in Uttarapatha is just a partial working out of 
the larger thesis that for a correct understanding of the history of the 
different tribes, states and colonies, and their gradual shifting and 
expansion one has to go back to the Uttarapatha region watered by 
the Indus system of rivers and the upper courses of the Ganges and 
the Yamuna. 

Pandit Padmanath has rightly pointed out that Bhagadatta is des- 
cribed in the Great Epic , (i.67.91) as an incarnation of the Asura 
named Vaskala and certainly not as an Asura himselt. 

The assignment of a reign of 3,000 years to the Naraka line of 
kings in Bhaskara’s Nidhanpur grant is at variance with the legend 
in the Kalika Purina crediting them with a reign conterminous with 
the whole of the Dvapara Age. The Age kept in view of Bhaskara’s 
copper-plate is definitely the degenerate Kaliyuga. 

When exactly the Naraka-Bhagadatta lineage was fathered on the 
Varmans of Kamarupa and the name of Pragjyotisa or Pragjyotisapura 
was transplanted to Kamarupa from Udlcya-Uttarapatha we cannot 
say. Although the Nidhanpur grant is silent on these points, Bana- 
Bhatta’s Harsacarita leaves no room for doubt that at least Bhaskara- 
varman passed as the king of Kamarupa and the lord of Pragjyotisa 
(the capital city). Its burnt seal, which is supposed to have been of 
Bhutivarman’s time, is of the same design and characteristic (standing 
figure of an elephant) as the later seals, and one may readily concede 
to Pandit Padmanath that on it the royal author of the grant was 
represented as Pragjyotisadhipa or Pragjyotisadhipati. But who knows 
that the resourceful Brahmans of Candrapuri-Visaya had not fabricated 
a burnt seal as a tangible evidence in support of their claim that they 
were asking only for the renewal of an earlier grant already made by 
Bhutivarman and thereby sought to reap the full advantage of Bhas- 
kara’s psychological mood of victory. Even granting that the*r state- 
ment was correct and true, we have yet to answer the question whether 
Bhutivarman’s predecessors were honoured as Pragjyotisadhipa or not. 
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The text of the Nidhanpur grant is altogether a new composition and 
it cannot as such be regarded even as a substantial reproduction of 
an earlier document. 

If we are thus led to a position in which we cannot think of any 
recorded history of Lauhitya-Kamarupa before Samudragupta’s eastern 
campaign in the 4th century, what is the scientific method to be 
followed in drawing a reliable historical picture of the background, — 
the earlier and dim past? The Kalika Parana offers us an intelli- 
gible suggestion when it says that Kamarupa was held by the Kiratas 
prior to the foundation of an Indo-Aryan kingdom favourable 
to Brahmanism. Pre-historic archaeology has made little headway 
so far. The stone-implements and other rude artifacts hitherto found 
and collected appear to be remnants of a civilization of the Neolithic 
men. Who were the first dwellers of Lauhitya-Kamarupa, whether 
the remote matriarchal and polyandrous ancestors of the Khasis and 
Syntengs or the remote forefathers of the Bodo-speaking group of 
tribes, is still a puzzling question. The ancient archeological sites 
in Assam remain untouched and unexcavated. Recent accidental finds 
in the shape of wells, pottery and porcelain go to prove that there 
lie buried the remnants of an earlier civilization at a depth of about 
10 feet below the present ground level of the town of Guvahati. 
The beginning of the political history of the Lauhitya-Kamarupa 
with the Varmans as the first known rulers is intelligible if they 
can be somehow connected with the Varmans of Trigarta in Udlcya- 
Uttarapatha. The migrations and settlements of various tribes, their 
vicissitudes and fusions may be studied as much in the light of the 
information supplied in the Epics and the Purdnas , the Jdtakas and 
other works as in that of the modern linguistic and anthropological 
studies. The part played by the Sramanas and Brahmanas of various 
orders and schools of thought who were spread upon the face of 
India and places around even before Asoka’s time is not to be over- 
looked. During the historical period we are fortunate in having 
both inscriptions and local traditions relating to the surrounding 
countries that have been critically studied and examined. The Pre- 
Ahom history of Kamarupa seems inseparably connected also with 
the ancient history of Burma, Arakan and Further India as with 
different countries in India including the Deccan. Dr. B. C. Law' 
may be right in suggesting that the Guhyasamaja cult alone of 
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Buddhism gained ground in Kamarupa before and at the time of Hwen 
Thsang’s visit. Kamarupa was indeed a congenial place for the 
confidential Tantrism as might be inferred from the personal opinion 
of the Lauhitya Brahman in favour of keeping secret one’s spiritual 
attainment. The Clna-Cirata (Clna-Kirata) mentioned in one of 
the Nagarjunikonda Inscriptions as places in India where the Thera- 
vada form of Buddhism was established in about the 2nd or 3rd 
century were really places adjacent to Gandhara. The only inscrip- 
tional reference to the existence of Buddhism in any part of Kama- 
rupa is in the expression, Tathagata-karitadityabhattaraka, as dis- 
tinguished from Pasupatikarita-puskarinI, both occurring in the first 
copper-plate of Indrapala. Here Tathagata SK and Pasupati are 
personal names of the two benefactors reminding us of the Divinities 
whose worshippers they were. The recorded early history of Assam 

may be correctly regarded and judged as an interesting chapter of 
the history of the Imperial Guptas. The study of the early examples 
of the architecture and sculpture of Lauhitya-Kamarupa 8 '’ 1 bears as 
much evidence to that as the method of administration, the predo- 
minance of Brahmanism and Hindu forms of worship. 

Reader’s attention may be drawn to Sri Tirthanath Sarma’s infor- 
mative paper citing the corroborative internal evidences from the 
Kalika Purana in support of K. L. Barua’s opinion about its being a 
compilation of the time and even under the patronage of Dharmapala. 
This Purana leaves no room for doubt that the first Pala capital 
Durjaya was a city at the foot of the Durjaya hill. 


B. M. Barua 


88 Pandit Padmanath cannot be taken seriously when he opines that here 
Tathagata is a name other than one connected with the familiar epithet of 
Buddha. Kamarupasasanavali , p. 129. Even the expression, Aditya-bhattaraka, 
may be construed as the name of a Buddha image instead of that of the Sun-god 
as suggested by Hoernle, JASB vol. I, pp. 1 13 fE. 

,89 R. D. Banerjep, The Age of the Imperial Gupfas, p. 208. See for other 
reference P. D. Chaudhury’s Early Sculpture of Assam in Journal of the Assam 
Research Society, vol. XI, Nos. 1 & 2, pp. 32 ff. 



The KailaB Copperplate Inscription of King 
Sridharana Rata of Samatata 

In IHQ., XXII, pp. 169-71, the late lamented Dr. N. K. Bhatta- 
sali referred to tny paper on the Kailan copper-plate inscription of 
king Sridharana Rata, published in the Bengali journal Bharatavarsa 
forVaisakha, 1353 B.S. (March-April, 1946), pp. 3 6 9 ' 74 - 1 teel 

very much gratified for his kind words of appreciation, although I 
am unfortunately not inclined to agree with all his suggestions. 

The copper-plate originally belonged to a Muslim cultivator of 
Kailan, a village under the Chandina Police Station of the Sadar Subdivi- 
sion of the Tippcra District, East Bengal. A cut at the upper right 
hand side of the plate shows that it was found while digging the earth. 
It was secured from its owner by Mr. P. B. Chakravarti who handed 
it over for decipherment to Prof. B. M. Barua. In November, 1 94 5 ’ 

I was told that Prof. Barua was engaged in deciphering a copper-plate 
inscription of the time of Vainyagupta (d.Proc. 1 . H. C., 1945, 
p. 18). A few months later, the learned Professor kindly invited me 
to examine the record and, on the 6 th of February, 194^’ WJS so d 00£ ^ 
as to hand over the plate to me for the decipherment of the epigraph 
and its publication. It took me about two weeks to clear the verdigris, 
to prepare a transcript of the document and a few sets of estampages, 
and to contribute a paper to the Bharatavarsa in which the text of the 
inscription was quoted with the exception of its latter part containing 
mainly details about the plots of land granted by the chattel in 
question. Soon after the publication of my paper, Mr. Chakravarti 
took the copper-plate away from me.* 

* Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya has published an account of the Kailan (Katlain 
according to him) epigraph in the latest issue of the Vahgiya Sahitya Pmsat 
Fairtka, LIII, iii-iv, pp. 41-54, a copy of which was received by me on 25-9-47. 
about three months after this paper of mine was sent for publication to the /HQ. 
office. Mr. Bhattacharya received the copper-plate from Mr. P. B. Chakravarti 
in May 1946 exactly when it was taken away from me. I am inclined to disagree 
with most of his views and ignore them for the present as they are due to mis- 
understanding. The village, where the inscription was found, lies 18 miles south- 
west of Comilla and 13 miles west of the Lalmai Railway Station; 
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The copper-plate is 10*85" ky 8*15" and has a heavy brazen seal 
attached to the left hand side covering a semi-circular space about six 
inches along the breadth line. The seal is circular with a diameter 
of 4J but there is a projecting knob at its outer end. The 
circular space on the face of the seal, covered by the emblems of the 
authority responsible for the issue of the charter, is 3^" in diameter. 
This part resembles very closely the corresponding part of the seal 
attached to the Tippera copper-plate grant of Lokanatha (£/., XV, 
pp. 301-15). The upper part of the space in the inner circle has the 
figure of the goddess LaksmI standing on a full-blossomed lotus and 
flanked above on both sides by two elephants holding water jars in 
their upraised trunks. Below the elephants are the figures of two 
devotees who are also found in the act of pouring water. Beneath 
the GajalaksmI device described above, there are two lines of writing 
in raised letters : 


2. RTCf I 

Another line, afterwards embossed horizontally on the seal just to the 
right of the figure of LaksmI, reads: It will be 

recalled in this connection that the seal of the Tippera grant of Loka- 
natha also contains a line reading in a script slightly 

earlier than that of another line which reads: Actually 

the seals belonged to the adhikarana (administrative office, or the 
board of administrators) of the Kumaramatya (literally, prince in 
charge of an executive office, or officer of the status of a prince of the 
royal blood) who was usually a provincial governor. The names of 
Lokanatha and Srldharana Rata were written on the seals apparently to 
indicate that they had countersigned the original document afterwards 
incised on copper-plate. The signature of the king was necessary 
for documents (originally written on cloth-pad, bhurjapatra , etc.) of gift, 
although it was only rarely reproduced on the plates on which charters 
were afterwards copied, because the latter bore the royal seal indicat- 
ing the king’s sanction. „ Local ruling authorities of ancient Bengal, 
however, usually issued charters with their own seals and without 
any counter signature of the tuler of the country as in the case of the 
Tippera grant of Lokanatha arfd the Kailan grant of Srldharana Rata. 
The importance attached to the counter signature by Lokanatha and 
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Srldharana may suggest that they were feudatory rulers risen to an 
almost independent status and that they were eager to demonstrate 
their absolute authority over particular regions in defiance of the over- 
lord. But Lokanatha’s case may require a slightly different explana- 
tion (vide infra). 

The Kailan* copper-plate is not in a very satisfactory state of pre- 
servation. Some sections, especially on the reverse side, have been badly 
affected by corrosion rendering the reading of a number of passages in 
the text of the epigraph partially or wholly doubtful. Fortunately such 
passages belong mostly to the description of the plots of land and their 
boundaries. The charter is engraved on both skies of the single plate, 
the first side containing 28 lines of writing and the second only 21. 

The language of the record is Sanskrit prose; but there are six 
verses, two of them being at the beginning and constituting the 
mangaldcarana , while the remaining four conveying imprecation. The 
syle of the composition is Gaudlya. The text is not entirely free 
from errors. In the verses, usually the last syllable of the first half is 
oined in sandhi with the first syllable of the second. The ortho- 
traphical and palaeographical peculiarities of the epigraph are those 
jound in other records of eastern India belonging to the seventh and 
gighth centuries A. D. No distintion has been made between b and 
v . The aksaras n, v or b, t> g and m are often doubled in the associa- 
tion of subscript or superscript r. Final m followed by k has sometimes 
been changed to n. It is often found changed to anusvara at the end 
of a sentence or verse and, in a few cases, even when it is followed 
by a vowel. The epigraph exhibits the initial vowels a , 1, i and e , 
the numerals 2, 3 and 5 and the final t . 

The date of the charter is given in lines 26-27 as 

“on the 

seventh tiihi of the bright half of the month of Sravana in the eighth 
year of the sovereignty over Samatata and many other countries, which 
has been received from the grace of the feet of the father,” i.e., 
in the eighth regnal year of king Sridharana of Samatata or the 
Tippera-Noakhali region of south-east Bengal. As the record bears 
no date in any known era, its time may be determined by a considera- 
tion of its palaeography. A careful examination of the letters of the 
Kailan inscription with those of the records of the time of Sasanka, 
Lokanatha, Devakhadga and Rajaraja of the socalled Khadga dynasty, 
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and the Pala king Dharmapala shows that Srldharana ruled sometime 
between the days of Sasanka (c. 600-25 A.D.) and those of Dharma- 
pala (c. 769-815 A. D.) and that he was more or less a contemporary 
of Lokanatha of the Tippera grant and of the Khadga kings. The 
forms of the letters s t /, etc. in the Kailan inscription arc usually later 
than those of the same letters in the Midnapur grants of the time of 
Sasanka, while medial a and au y 7, etc. are earlier than in the records 
of Dharmapala. The inscriptions of the Khadgas are now usually 
assigned to the end of the seventh or the beginning of the eighth 
century, and Lokanatha’s Tippera grant is rightly ascribed on grounds 
of palaeography to the middle of the seventh century A. D. Similar 
palaeographic considerations would place the Kailan grant of Sndharana 
about the second half of the same century. This suggestion seems to be 
supported by another fact. 

The name of the father of Samatatesvara (lord of Samatata) 
Sndharana Rata, in the eighth year of whose reign the Kailan charter 
was issued, is given in the record as Jlvadharana Rata, called, like 
his son, the lord of Samatata. There is no doubt that this Jlva- 
dharana Rata is mentioned in the Tippera grant as the nr pa or king 
Jlvadharana who was a contemporary of Lokanatha. The beginning 
of the passage containing the date of Lokanatha’s grant (line 27) 
cannot be read, although the remaining portion certainly reads : 

[*ra*]Tfa% It therefore seems that a word 

indicating the hundred figure in the date is obliterated and has to 
be conjecturally restored at the beginning of the passage. Consi- 
dering the palaeography of the epigraph as well as the prevalence 
only of the Gupta era in the Tippera District as proved by the 

Gunaighar inscription dated in the Gupta year 188 (507 A.D.), 
it appears to be almost certain that the above passage of the Tippera 
grant originally read : and that the record 

was dated in the Gupta year 344 corresponding to 664 A. D. 

As Lokanatha and his contemporary Jlvadharana thus appear to have 
flourished about the third quarter of the seventh century, it is 

reasonable to assign the reign of Jlvadharana’s son Sndharana roughly 
to the third or fourth quarter of the same century. 

The Kalian inscription, as already noticed, is composed in mixed 
prose and poetry which exhibit the characteristics of artificial poetry 
known as the gauds ftti; but the author was not a first rate artist. 
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The record begins with two verses, the first in adoration to the god 
Hari (Visnu) and the second in that of the reigning king Sridharana 
who was a Vaisnava. The fuller form of the king’s name, as known 
from the legend on the seal as well as the formal part of the charter 
in prose, is Sridbarana-rata . Two other members of the family were 
the kings’s father Jlvadharana Rata and the Yuvardja (crown-prince) 
Baladharana Rata, the former being mentioned in Lokanatha’s grant 
simply as Jlvadharana. These facts would show that Jlvadharana, 
Sridharana and Baladharana belonged to the Rata dynasty. 1 

The king’s order as regards the grant of land made by the 
charter is said to have been transmitted to the V isayapatis (district 
magistrates) of the two districts (visayas) called Guptlnatana and 
Patalayika and to their adhikarana by the Kumaramatya stationed 
at Devaparvata and by his adhikarana . The use of the word 
visayapati in the dual and of adhikarnnam in relation to the magis- 
trates in the singular may suggest that the two districts had 

only one administrative office. The word kumdrdmdtyab used 
in the plural probably points to the exalted rank of the official 
and may be rendered into English as “His Excellency the Governor/’ 2 
Devaparvata, one of the provincial head-quarters of the Samatata 
country, seems to have been a hill-fort. It has been styled 
sarvatobhadraka probably because it had four gates one each in the 

east, west, north and south. This scat of provincial government 

is said to have been encircled by the river Kslroda as if by a 

moat. It is said that elephants played in the waters of the 
Kslroda, both banks of which were adorned by clusters of boats. It 
is difficult to determine whether merchant vessels or battle ships are 
indicated. As pointed out by the late Dr. Bhattasali, the river Kslroda 

1 For the family name Rata , see the Gimaighar grant, I. 27; cf. /HQ., XIX, 
P- 1 9 • 

2 It may not be altogether impossible to believe that Devaparvata was the 
capital of Sridharana who in that case addressed the Kumaramatyas in charge of 
the capital city and the district round it. The Paharpur inscription of 478 A.D. 
(Sei Ins., I, p. 346) refers to the Ayuktakas and their Adhikarana stationed at 
Pundravardhana which was then a provincial capital of Budhagupta’s 
empire under a Viceroy styled aparika-m{aharaja, The position of the Kumara- 
matyas under the Rata king at Devaparvata may have been similar to that of the 
Ayuktakas under the Viceroy at Pundravardhana. 
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is the modern Khira or Khirnai, a dried up river course still traceable 
as branching off from the Gomati just west of the town of Comilla. 
It flows by the eastern side of the Mainamati hills and skirts the 
southern end of the hills near the Chandimura peak, where another 
branch of the river meets it flowing by the western side of the hill. 
The river thus surrounds the southern end of the Mainamati hills, 
where the ancient hill-fort of Devaparvata seems to have been situated, 
and then runs south-west to fall into the Dakatia river. 

£ridharana Rata has been called Samatatesvara , but is not endowed 
with any of the titles Maharaja , Paramesvara , Paramabhattaraka 
and Mabarajadhiraja . This is explained by the fact that one of his 
significant epithets is Prapta-panca-mahasabda which is a feudatory 
title, interpreted by some as indicating the enjoyment of a combination 
of five official designations beginning with the word mahat , viz. Maha- 
Pratihara , Maha-Sandhivigrahika , Mah-Asvasaladhikrta. Maha-Bbanda~ 
garika and Ataba-Sadhanika (cf. * Rdjatarangini , IV, verses 140-43, 
68o), but by others as pointing to the right granted by the overlord 
to enjoy the sounds of five kinds of musical instruments. Whatever 
may have been the significance of the above subordinate title in regard 
to south-east Bengal, there is no doubt that Sridharana, lord of Sama- 
tata, was at least theoretically a feudatory of some other monarch. 
But his adhirajya or sovereignty is claimed to have reached him from 
his father not only in the passage containing the date of the Kailan 
inscription quoted above but also in another passage in line 1 1 (pitra 
svayam-arpitadhirajyab ). This fact together with the absence of 
any reference to the overlord in the charter shows that Sridharana was a 
feudatory only in name, but was actually almost 'an independent ruler, 
arid that the Ratas probably attained to this semi-independent position 
during the reign of Jlvadharana. The latter suggestion seems to be 
supported by the fact that Sridharana does not trace his descent from 
any earlier member of the Rata family than Jlvadharana. King Jlva- 
dharana is represented as a Samatatesvara and as pratap~opanata- 
samanta-cakra , but is not endowed with any regal or imperial title. 
He seems to have been a semi-independent feudatory like his son 
Sridharana. Another conclusion deducible.from the hesitation of these 
Rata kings to assume imperial style and to shake off coinpletely the 
yoke of the overlord is probably that the Ratas owed thcir allegi^ee 
to an old and established imperial family fbt a eonsidtetably lorig 
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period of time. This attitude is comparable with that of the 
Nawab-Wazirs of Oudh after the decline of the Timurid imperial 
house of Delhi (cf. Cat . C. Ind . Mas IV, pp, 5, 7-8). 
But it is not easy to identify the overlord of the Ratas. We have 
.to examine the possible claim of the house of Sasanka of Gauda, 
that of Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa, and that of the Khadgas who 
appear to have originally flourished in the Dacca region of the 
Vanga country. Of these, however, the Khadgas probably came to 
power in the first half of the seventh century almost contempora- 
neously with the Ratas possibly under the same political circumstances. 
Both the Ratas and the Khadgas appear to have been feudatories of 
a great power whose decline in the first half of the seventh century 
gave them a chance to assume virtual independence. 

The inscriptions of the Khadgas have been found at Ashrafpur 
30 miles to the north-east of Dacca and at Deulbari 14 miles to the 
south of Comilla. They disclose the names of the following rulers 
of the family : Khadgodyama, his son Jatakhadga, his son Deva- 
khadga, and his son Rajaraja or Rajarajabhatta. A copper-plate grant 
of Rajaraja bears the seal of his father with the legend srtmad-deva- 
khadgah . This charter refers incidentally to the grant of land 
made by Udlrnakhadga who may have been another son of Deva- 
khadga. The Khadgas do not call themselves lords of Samatata, 
although Devakhadga at least had a secondary capital at Karmanta 
identified with modern Barkanta 1 2 miles to the west of Comilla, 
chief town of the Tippera District. It is probable that the Khadgas 
originally ruled in Vanga (Dacca-Faridpur-Buckergunge area and the 
adjoining region) and that Devakhadga extended his power over 
Samatata. Rulers of this family do not assume paramount titles, 
although Khadgodyama is called nrpadhiraja in the Deulbari inscrip- 
tion of Devakhadga’s queen and Devakhadga calls himself 

Ratas, who were prapta-pancamahasabda , i.e. feudatories, also refer 
to their adhirajya and samanta-cakra* Devakhadga’s seal attached 
to the Ashrafpur grant does not prove anything, as we have records 
(cf. the Maliasarul grant) with seals of subordinate rulers. There is, 

3 For feudatory MahZdhirajas, see Set. Ins. t p. 457, and for Samantas under 
a feudatory ruler, See CIL, IH, p. 288. See also fKHRS v I, p. 220. 
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therefore, nothing in the records to show that the Khadgas were 
certainly paramount sovereigns and not semi-independent feudatories 
like their contemporaries, the Ratas of Samatata. On the other 
hand, the Ashrafpur grant of Rajaraja speaks of a piece of land 
previously granted by the Brhat-paramesvara (literally, the great 
master), which appears to indicate a rrfonarch to whom the Khadgas 
owed their allegiance at least nominally. We have now to .determine 
whether this overlord, probably both of the Khadgas and the Ratas, 
belonged to the house of Gauda or of Kamarupa. 

There is little evidence to show that south-east Bengal ever 
formed an part of the kingdom of Kamarupa. Even if any part of 
Bengal was annexed for a short time to the dominions of Bhaskara- 
varman, after the king of Kamarupa jointly with Harsa of Kanauj 
had achieved a victory over the Gauda king, the supremacy of 
Kamarupa appears to have ended with the extirpation of Bhaskara. 
varman’s house and the occupation of Kamarupa by the Mleccha or 
Tibeto-Burman barbarian Salastambha about the middle of the 
seventh century almost immediately after Bhaskaravarman. On the 
other hand, there is some evidence in favour of the suggestion that 
the Gaudas of the Murshidabad region destroyed imperial Gupta 
rule from south-western, soutC-eastern and northern Bengal as well 
as imperial Gupta anti Maukhari rule from south Bihar. The spread 
of the power of Gopacandra ( and probably also of Dharmaditya and 
Samacaradeva, a predecessor and a successor respectively of Gopa- 
candra, all possibly belonging to the royal house of Gauda) over 
extensive areas of southern Bengal including certainly the Farijdpur 
and Burdwan Districts, the transference of allegiance by the feudatory 
ruler or provincial governor Vijayasena of the Mallasarul (Burdwan 
District) inscription from the Gupta king Vainyagupta of the 
Gunaighar (Tippera District) grant to Gopacandra, the discovery of a 
seal-matrix of Sasanlca (who seems to have been then a provincial 
governor under the Gauda king preceding himself on the throne 
of Karnasuvarna) cut in the rock at the fort of Rohtasgarh in the 
Shahabad District (Bihar), and the statement of the Aryamanjmrt- 
fnulakalpa that Sasanka was defeated by Harsa at the battle of 
Pundravardhana (modem Mahasthan in the Bogra District) have all 
to be taken into consideration in this connection* It is true that some- 
time before 643 A* D. Harsa, apparently supported by his subordinate 
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ally Bhaskaravarman, humbled the power and prestige of Gauda, and 
the king of Kanauj, led about 643 A.D. an expedition to Kongoda 
(in the Ganjam District) by way of Kajangala (Rajmahal) and Orissa, 
evidently through the heart of the Gauda country in south-west 
Bengal without opposition, while the king of Kamarupa is known 
to have issued a charter from his camp at Karnasuvarna (capital of 
Gauda near modern Murshidabad) and to have passed, shortly after 
Harsa’s Kongoda expedition, through Bengal unopposed to meet 
Harsa in Rajmahal. It is also true that Bhaskaravarman’ s political 
prestige greatly increased after Harsa’s death. He was known to 
the Chinese as the king of Eastern India and is said to have helped 
the Chinese general Wang-hiuen-tse against the usurper of Harsa’s 
throne. There is little doubt that the reigning Gauda king, 
possibly a successor of Sasanka, was defeated and had to submit 
to the powerful combination of Kanauj and Kamarupa. It has, 
however, to be remembered that Harsa’s empire vanished immediately 
after his death, while the Kamarupa kingdom was occupied by the 
Mlecchas probably with the demise of Bhaskaravarman (c£. Bhatta- 
charya, Kamarupasdsanauali , Intro., pp. 18-20). It is thus possible 
to think that the temporarily subdued king of Gauda had an oppor- 
tunity to try to recover his fallen fortunes. But he must have 
faced the insubordination of the feudatories and provincial rulers of 
outlying regions who had raised their head as a result of the tempo- 
rary subjugation of the overlord. Some writers tacitly assume the 
end of Gauda history with the occupation of Karnasuvarna by the 
enemies. But the history of the struggle between the Pallavas of 
KancI and the Calukyas of Vatapipura in the seventh and eighth 
centuries shows that temporary enemy occupation of the capital and 
even of extensive territories did not lead to the immediate collapse 
of either of the two powers. The occupation of Kanauj, capital of 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas, by Rastrakuta Indra III (915-27 A.D.), as 
well as numerous similar incidents from the history of the world 
may also be recalled in this connection. The revival of Gauda after 
the defeat it sustained from Harsa and Bhaskaravarman is clearly 
demonstrated by the fact that within a century after that event the 
Gaudas became powerful enough to extirpate Later Gupta rule from 
Magadha. In the second quarter of the eighth century, the Gauda 
king, who was in possession of Magadha (south Bihar), stood in 
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the way of the Digvijayin Yasovarman (c. 730-53 A.D.), king 
of Kanauj. The above considerations lead us to think that the 
Ratas of Samatata and the Khadgas of Vanga were originally fetida- 
torics of the Gauda king, but that they began to rule semi-indepen- 
dently after Gauda had been temporarily subdued by the kings 
of Kanauj and Kamarupa in the second quarter of the seventh 
century. (Cf. IHQ. t XIX , pp. 276, 280). 

About 638-39 A. D., the Chinese pilgrim Hiucn-tsang visited 
Samatata. In his description of the country, there is no reference 
to its king. But while describing the Buddhist teacher Sllabhadra, 
the pilgrim’s gum at Nalanda, he says that the teacher was born in 
the family of the Brahmana kings of Samatata. The non-mention 
of the Samatata king, in the pilgrim’s description of the country, 
may suggest the feudatory character of the former’s position. 
Whatever be the value of this suggestion, Hiuen-tsang’s silence 
about the Buddhist leanings and patronage to Buddhists on the 
part of the Samatata king shows that the Brahmana rulers of 
Samatata were not Buddhists. On the other hand, king Devakhadga, 
who ruled in the Tippera region, was certainly a Buddhist. As 
the Khadgas appear to have been all Buddhists, it is very probable 
that Sllabhadra was a scion of the royal family of the Ratas who 
may have been Brahmanas. 4 Ftom the name of Sllabhadra ending 
with the word bhadra , some writers believe in the existence of a 
Bhadra dynasty ruling over Samatata in the seventh century. But 
there is absolutely no doubt that the typical Buddhist name $ila- 
bhadra (literally, one who is good in regard to the ten silas or 
Buddhist precepts of morality) was adopted by the Brahmana only after 
he had renounced his original Brahmanical faith and had been 
initiated into Buddhism. 

Another Chinese pilgrim, who visited India about the last 
quarter of the seventh century, was I-tsing. -From I-tsing’s accounts, 
it is learnt that fifty-six Chinese Buddhist pilgrims came to India 
in the second half of the same century and that one o£ them, named 
Sheng-chi, found the throne of Samatata occupied by the king 


4 Silabhadra, whose birth seems to have been about half a century earlier 
than Jivadharana’s, probably belonged to the generation of the latter’s grandfather. 
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Rajabhata. 3 Scholars are usually inclined to identify the Samatata 
king Rajabhata, who ruled sometime in the second half of the seventh 
century, with king Rajaraja or Rajarajabhatta, son of Devakhadga 
of the Khadga dynasty. The suggestion is supported by the fact 
that, according to I-tsing’s accounts, king Rajabhata of Samatata 
was a Buddhist and a great patron of the Buddhists. More than 
4,000 Buddhist monks are said to have been living at the capital 
of Samatata and enjoying royal patronage during his rule, although, 
only a few decades before Sheng-chi and I-tsing, Hiuen-tsang found 
only 2,000 Buddhist monks in Samatata. The great increase in the 
number of Buddhist monks in that country in the latter half of the 
seventh century should probably be explained by the conquest of 
Samatata by the Khadgas who were Buddhists. 

It would appear from the foregoing discussions that the Rata 
kings Jlvadharana and his son Srldharana and the Khadga kings 
Devakhadga and his son Rajaraja or Rajarajabhatta all flourished 
about the second half of the seventh century. It would also appear 
that originally the Ratas ruled in Samatata and the Khadgas in 
Variga and that, shortly before the visit of Sheng-chi (sometime in 
the second half of the seventh century) to Samatata, Devakhadga had 
ousted Rata rule and conquered the Samatata country. 5 6 

5 I-tsing who visited India between 671 and 694 A.D. wrote his book in the 
period c. 700-12 A.D. Scng-chi visited Slamatata sometime between 650 and 700, 
the exact date being unknown (Beal, Life of Hiticn Twang, pp. xxv-vi). 
Chavannes places I-tsing’s stay in India in 673-85 and the composition of his 
memoirs a few years later. 

6 The tentative chronological scheme of the Khadgas and Ratas may be tabu- 
lated as follows: Khadgodyama c . 615-35, Jatakhadga c. 635-55; Devakhadga 
c. 655-75; Rajaraja or Rajarajabhatta c. 675-700; Jlvadharana c. 635-60; Srldharana 
c. 660-70. According to I-tsing, an early king named Srigupta built a Buddhist 
monastery known as the Cinavihara for the Chinese Buddhists in the vicinity of 
the Mrgasikhavana-stupa (located in Varcndra or North Bengal on the authority 
of an eleventh century work), 40 yojanas (about 228 miles) to the east of N^landa 
by way of the Ganges. Modern writers locate the Cinavihara somewhere about 
the Malda District of Bengal. When I-tsing visited this country, the 
locality is said to have formed a part of the dominions of Devavarman, king of 
Eastern India. This king is usually identified with Devakhadga, although there 
is no proof of the extension of Khadga rule . over the Malda region. [The 
king*s name ending with the word varman may suggest his identification 
with a, successor of Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa, whose dynasty however seems 
to have ended with his death. In the present state of our knowledge 
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It is necessary to discuss the relation of the Rata king Jlvadharana 
with Lokanatha of the Tippera grant. Lokanatha’s great-great-grand- 
father was an adhimaharaja whose son was a mahan sdmanta. In 
this case, adhimaharaja may or may not, be an imperial title, but 
no other member of this family had any title indicating independent 
rule. The land over which the predecessors of Lokanatha ruled is 
unknown, although the Tippera grant shows that its issuer ruled 
in the Samatata region. Lokanatha who was probably a Saiva, is said 
to have been a Karana who was bom in a family of Brahmanas of 
the Bharadvaja gotra . The Tippera grant says that the Paramesvara 
(i.e. master or overlord probably of Lokanatha, Jlvadharana and 
Jayatungavarsa) lost heavily in men in his struggle with Jayatunga- 
varsa, that Lokanatha achieved conspicuous success against that 
enemy, and that, for this reason, the king named Jlvadharana gave 
up fighting (against Lokanatha who appears to have been sent against 
Jlvadharana by the Paramesvara)' and, being humble, offered a visaya 
or territory together with sadhana or wealth (or probably, friendship) 
to the Karana who was in possession of the sripatta or royal charter 
(i.e. to Lokanatha who had been granted the position of governor 
of Samatata by the Paramesvara). If the above interpretation of 
verses 7-9 of the Tippera grant is accepted, it would appear that 
Jayatungavarsa and Jlvadharana were two refractory feudatories of 
the Paramesvara (the imperial ruler probably of Gauda) of whom 
Lokanatha was a faithful subordinate, that Jayatungavarsa was subdued 
by Lokanatha on behalf of his master who next sent him against 
Jlvadharana, and that^ although Jlvadharana could not be completely 
subjugated, he had to pacify Lokanatha (and probably also the 
Paramesvara) by the cession of a territory and by the payment of a 

it is possibly better to identify king Dcvavaiman holding s>yay over the Malda- 
Murshidabad region in the second half of the seventh century with a 
successor of Sasanka and a predecessor of the Gauda contemporary of 
king Yalovarman of Kanauj. Mr. Jagannath’s identification of Mrgasikhavana 
with Mrgadava or Sarnath near Benares is rendered doubtful by the fact that 
Dcvavarman king of Eastern India has no place in the genealogy of the Later 
Guptas who, according to the Deobaranark inscription, were in possession of the 
Gtimti valley in the eastern U.P. The identification of Dcvavarman with Deva- 
gupta, son of Adityasena of the Later Gupta dynasty, is not quite satisfactory. 
Devavarman was apparently the predecessor of Mo-lo-pa-mo (Mallavarman) who 
was ruling Eastern India in 692 A.D. according to Chinese sources. See Sastri, 
Foreign Notices t p. 1 16. ■ * 
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sum of money (or by an offer of his acceptance of a subsidiary 
alliance with the Paramesvara). It seems that the name of Lokanatha’s 
Paramesvara was actually mentioned in the Tippera grant in the 
obliterated portion immediately preceding the passage containing 
the date (cf. lines 27-25). Lokanatha’s name may have been 
inserted in the legend on the seal of the Tippera grant to indicate 
reassertion of imperial authority over a territory that had been usurped 
by the recalcitrant feudatory, Jlvadharana of Samatata. 7 

7 It will be seen that, in explaining the verses in question, we have differed 
from Dr. Basalt, who edited the inscription, and have taken the word yasmin 
with the word “ sarnare (and not with lokanathe understood), the word sab (in sa 
visayam, corrected by Basak to sva-visayam) with the word jivadharanyi-nrpab, 
and the word sadhanena (“along with his army” according to Basak) in the sense 
of “together with a sum of money (or, an offer of friendship).” Accepting the 
emendations suggested by Dr. Basak with the exception of sva-visayam (although 
it makes little difference) " and suggesting a reading for the lacuna left out by 
him, the verses would stand : 

'PtT 

snppRfchfft ?TSl:iR>Ttsfqrci 

Jltdt fjfR 5 Tf 25 T 3 r: I 

fqgrafoq: 

?rrt: ?ITf*wrsR: II ” 

q*q ^ 

fafTq II 

eraSeT®, etc. 

The anvaya would be : sftfffr: 5 ^Tctwr^:, 

fa5qfa'tf&!qeqgRl* > T: TT : 

I ‘'qfWI. 5^^ qqgfprfcw* 

qm [ aftqq; sr^t ] *ro:s#n, qtfafaqffra: sifo* 

qg*:, fqRSfgirsr:. qfgqn, fqgRftq:, sif:, mg- 

*RT*Rh ffl’rTff:, ^5q5trfr%q: (5 ; 3RIR ^ 

srrHqrarsfafafsJetfRsrcg: [^ra.] q ; 5^ fqfiq eigrng^R M 

qtqssmrraqnq [#Ri*nq] €Tq^r ( = ^q q^qj qr)qs fqqq (=^r) 

eraser®, etc. 


i.h.q., September, 1947 
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Sridharana was born of BandhudevI who was the agramahisi or 
chief queen of king Jlvadharana. He is called a Paramavaisnava 
and a devout worshipper of the god Purusottama (Visnu). It may 
be recalled in this connection that the Vaisnava kings of the Gupta 
age usually styled themselves faramabhdgavata and were probably 
adherents of the Bhagavata form of Vaisnavism which we are inclined 
to take to signify the particular form of the worship of Vasudeva- 
Visnu originally prevalent among the Satvata or Vrsni people of 
the Mathura region ( Bhdr . Vid ., vm, pp. 109-11). King Sridharana 
Rata is also called faramakarunika and is stated to have disliked 
the destruction of living beings which is not approved by the sdstras 
and granted life to thousands and thousands of creatures. This 
probably suggests that the Vaisnava king was averse to the slaughter 
of animals in connection with the worship of deities. Sridharana 
was a poet ( kavi ) and an author of excellent songs conspicuous by 
their sweetness ( atimadhura-citra-giter—utfadayita ). Unfortunately 
none of his writings has come down to us. He was also very 
learned in sabdavidya (grammar and lexigraphy) and in the other 
sciences and arts. An interesting epithet of Srldharana says that the 
handsomeness of his figure lay in its muscularity which was the result 
of exercise due to constant association with horses and elephants 
( gaja-tHraga-satata-fidana-kram-ocita-srama - valita-tanu-vibhaga-ramya- 
darsana). Above all, king Sridharana Rata is said to have been a 
very father to his subjects {fit—eva fdlayitd ). 

The Yuvaraja is styled Prapta-panca-mahasabda-sri-Baladharana-rata- 
bhattaraka. His relation with Sridharana is not specified in the record, 
although his epithet fitr-carana-susrusan-aika-sila may suggest that he 
was a son of the reigning king. Baladharana’s epithet afayafita- 
fitdmah-akram-ocita-fravayas , or afaydfita-fitr-fitdmaba°, may suggest 
that he was middle-aged at the time when the Kailan charter 
was issued. He is said to have been primarily a student of 
sabdavidya and secondarily of the science of taming and manag- 
ing elephants and horses as well as that of arms. The love of the 
Ratas for grammar and lexicography seems to have been due to their 
love of literature. They were apparently not only patrons of learning 
but were learned men themselves. 

The details of the grant shows that the Mahasandhivigrahika 
(minister for war and peace) Jayanatha, approached king Sridharana 
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for the grant of a piece of land which he was inclined to dedicate to 
the Bhagavat Tathagataratna (Buddha) or the Ratnatraya (the Buddhist 
trinity of Buddha, Dharma and Sangha symbolised in a Buddhist estab- 
lishment) 8 , for the worship of the Buddha, the reading and writing of 
Buddhist religious texts and the provision of food, clothing and 
other necessaries for the Arya-sangha (Buddhist monks), as well as to 
a number of learned Brahmanas for the performance of their Panca- 
mahayajna (the five daily sacrifices to be performed by a Brahmana, viz., 
adhyapana , tarpana f homa } bali and atitbi-piijana). King Sridharana was 
pleased to accept Jayanatha’s petition and granted him 15 Patakas of land 
situated in the visayas called Guptlnatana and Patalayika lying within 
the jurisdiction of the Kumaramatya of Devaparvata. Although it is not 
stated in the record, it is almost certain that Jayanatha paid the price 
of the 25 Patakas of land to the king’s treasury, as, otherwise, the 
spiritual benefit arising from the meritorious deed of giving land to a 
religious establishment and to Brahmanas would go to the king. 
Elsewhere (cf. Bharata-kaumudi , I, p. 943ft.) we have discussed the 
areas of Dronavapa and Kulyavapa. It is well known that 8 Dronavapas 
made one Kulyavapa and that 5 Kulyavapas were equal to one Pataka. 
As a Kulyavapa seems to have been equal to about 1 50 Bengal bighds , 
a Pataka may be roughly regarded as equal to about 750 modern 
bighds . The fact that Jayanatha had reverence for both the Buddhist 
trinity and the Brahmanas throws some interesting light on the religious 
condition of Bengal in the seventh century. When the Brahmanical 
and Buddhist philosophers were busy in refuting one another’s views, 
the life of the ordinary man appears to have been marked by absolute 
religious toleration, and the Buddhist laymen were gradually nearing 
absorption into Brahmanical society (cf. /C., IX, p. 124). 

Of the 25 Patakas of land granted by Sridharana to Jayanatha, 
the biggest plot measuring 18 Patakas lay in Tratuvapataka in the 
Khadobbalika subdivision of the Guptlnatana district. Another 5 
Patakas in two plots lay in Rankupottaka in the Nidhanlkhadobba 
subdivision probably situated in the same district. Two Patakas of 
bahihksetra or outlying land are said to have belonged to the Karala- 
kotta subdivision of the Patalayika district. Of these 25 Patakas of land, 

8 For ratnatraya in die sense of a Buddhist monastery, see /HQ., X, p. 328; 
cf. also Majumdar, Guide to the Sculptures in the Indian Museum , II, 

PP- 7475 * 
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Rahkupottaka (5 Patakas) was the share of the Ratnatraya (Buddhist 
monastery) with the exception of ^ Pataka that was retained by 
the alms-giver (bhiksada = bhiksdddta), i.e. Jayanatha. Khadobbalika 
(18 Patakas) fell to the lot of the Brahmanas with the exception of 5 
Patakas retained by Jayanatha who also kept for himself the 2 Patakas 
of land lying in Karalakotta. Thus of the 25 Patakas, as many as 13 
went to the Brahmanas and only 4^ to the Buddhist monastery, while 
the remaining Patakas were retained, possibly temporarily, by 
Jayanatha. The 13 Patakas of land granted to the Brahmanas were 
distributed in the following order among 1 3 Brahmanas : 

1. Bhatta Divakara ... ... 5 Padas {i l /\ Patakas) 

2. Bhatta Bhava 5 Padas (i ^4 Patakas) 

3. Bhatta Vatsa ... ... 5 Padas (1 % Patakas) 

4-5. Vallvardayasas and 

Vrsabhayasas ... ... 5 Padas (1 Patakas) 

6. Bhatta Bhadra 5 Padas ( 1 %. Patakas) 

7. Bhatta Lalita 5 Padas (1% Patakas) 

8. Narayana ... ... 5 Padas (1 % Patakas) 

9. Aloka 5 Padas ( 1 % Patakas) 

10. Vallvardacandra 3 Padas (f Pataka) 

11. Candrasvamin ... ... 2 Padas Pataka) 

12. Sadharanaghosa ... ... 2 Padas Pataka) 

13. Pasupati ... ••• 5 P ac ^ aS ( x /4 Patakas) 

Total ... 52 Padas (13 Patakas) 

It is interesting to note that the word bhatta (used as a title of learned 
Brahmanas) is absent in regard to some of the names. For the name- 
endings candra and ghosa , vide discussion on similar names of 
Brahmanas in IHQ ., XIX, pp. 17-18. 

The description of the boundaries of the plots of land granted by 
the charter contains such important names as that of the village 
Dasagrama and the river Advaganga. Unfortunately, none of the 
localities and rivers, with the exception of Dcvaparvata and the Kslroda- 
nadl, can be satisfactorily identified. There are besides pseudo- 
Sanskrit words such as billa , naudanda, nauprtbvi , nausthirave ga , nau- 
sivabhogd , vyajana , bhanga , etc. in the above description. Of these, billa 
apparently stands for Bengali bil meaning a lake and naudanda seems 
to be the same as naodard used now in central Bengal in the sense 
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of a path for boats made on the moss-covered waters of the btl, etc. 
The other words of this type can hardly be explained satisfactorily, 
although it is clear that the lands were situated mostly in a marshy 
region. 


TEXT 9 

[Metre; — Verses 1-2; Aryd ; Verse 3 : V dsantatilakd ; 
Verses 4-6 ; Anustubh. J 


Seal 

A 

1 . 1 | 

2 . f *rrcmT w [yqj (|| *) 

B 

(11*) 


First Side 


1 . 


2 . 


3 * 

4 - 

5 - 


fos? 10 (ll#) 

^JnsrRTJ ('*) 

M til 

faagw# (1#) 

«rtafir:(fq) q sfterhrre# *rqf% ii2 
3 T*T 4 tf 4 - 

qft?m^f4JKTft5RrfJF?TT *r4d- 

n?na- 


«n?tT: fJTRnrr^t srfawsra- 
^faqatpr sft^rcf^r (1*) 

faf ^RTH^^RRntR^- 


9 From estampages prepared by rue. io Expressed by a symbol. 

11 Cf. line 34. if was originally engraved for fiy. The aksara , read 
here rather doubtfully as qf looks like I am not sure if die reading 

intended was 
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6 . srfw3rftRTT*rat ; wJwl awrr f5rft%%?rm«3*rT *rstfjrai- 



10. vm 98 «rcror- 

>TJUTffGmg?T5f: sfoRi^wrt 12 $rar*T- 

1 1 . fasrcgg#;! fa^r fq^a qrafamfij^ral 1 1 ffefan?T- 

?^r*mannfwl *13*7* %r 

12. ? trcinfiWTsra: H^TPT^t fsraT^wsrrerca 

^rSTf^ng^RTT^JT- 

13. arat^at(s+-)^%ai fyi+ia'l- 

s?m?prr 

14. 'rramftrat iTrarfa^Ti^Tg^aT^: srraqa^grcj'*?: 

15. fwfsra^^^^sn^ra^n 1 1 *jf^- 

7rft fSS’SSiOTfMn- 

16. f*T^3*RRT^^%^iT , TT( , T)lT % T*r^iT , T 3 n4 : ^r ; i'Rr?n*F5T*TaTtf%rTsi^i?r: 1 r> ^(fa) 

^7 JTI^S^JPT^T s(s)- 

17. ^HT^iIFira'cT^^TlfT^RiaTfa^ft 

snrareraaswiPPi 

18. jj&t ^Rr^r^r55»nfa^r WTTftrcrfirer 11 fasaftM+^fcwf^i- 


12 The reading is not absolutely certain. 

13 The reading may not be impossible. 

14 The reading may possibly also be oSR^JrfSRRr 

15 The intended reading seems to be either °* 
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19. f r(^* ) ^TTSTT- 

qr^qafcacqrqiqnisj fqfqqt q<qq: qT<0- 
qt qqT ^JTgsftfir^t ^(fqfTT^^ 

qrqtqqfqqM(’*) q^^TCJPjqqfqqT- 

>pra>OT SRTT^SrrrJTfir^ >ftqtfqff^qq?rai(q‘)- 

qR^qfaftasqTtfqffSqT- 

fq qsiBW qqfa q^mqjqr w i sjcU-tm ma re rFT n-q- 

^^t'wr^irs^qqi^tifcrfqs- 

qrrrf9i qnfcr 5t*srqqRqmrqqfRi q ^qtfqq^qTmfqfqfqqtqqiTT*?- 
qfqqcrfqqrqrqfq snsur^- 

qriF«raRTSHH3q^T*f qrqrfqqKRqq: J^qq^qJRT** pqfaq 
qi«ifiq(q f%)*n?q 5l(q*)qTf*r (?*)fq ( 1 #) fqfrrqq- 
qrqqr pRRqitf^rfqfq aq?WRlf: qqfsRjfq^qifq^T %q'(*0- 

’TC'FT: a^iqlfcIT^ ^TR^R^tR- 

OT^nRRTqm^Kq ^qmrqrspr^ aifqfa (i*) fagsrcorasn^i?- 

% *?*q(*fq)?*ri: srnrrrara^i fqsfl faq^n iq t qifqq^miqr- 
qiirnr qtufqsrTfq qT^' %fiq% fwqqqTqfaq*^ q 
cR5?fqfqfqirrcq?faq qqfcr qtqfqtrrfq qq 11 gfftqre^ ^qgtesnfeqq 

A 

[ arjqiqiqqft ^wis^rtt ]- 


20 


21 


22 . 


23. 


24 


23. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


Second Side 

29. ^fqqnRSTqqrHFqrespRT qtqfqfrrfq m ^qr ^?raT^ qTqfqfjir 

fwsnr#q 16 qfe- 

30. *qt sft%q‘ fij^FgqKifqs^i?#?! ^t§Htf^«R%nT %rjTfti 

q%%q qtfs-n^qi q- 

31- f^q #»g(f|[)^rf55^T q^f q^tcrifq fa^q^fosqRT qsft qiqqff^- 
fq§rq l7 n fqvj retengtaTtf ^qter ^ 1 8 w- 


16 Cf. o^fj^o in line 31. 

17 Cf. of^fjqRo in line 29. 

18 Cf. 1HQ. XIX, pp. i 7 n, 20 &n. 
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32. 


33- 


34. 


33. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43- 


qsnsrftwr wrcT*iT2$rcr sraJ^nit gc% 


3^*jj7'srf?r$?rcr5^3’3^T'W %ti 11 


5^ ^s'^g^f] 21 %#5H7F^qral' ?r5q5f^T 

farsnnsrfafKsra- 

JTTfg^nrwit srf^jrc Tfafo 


^ht^- 

(srt*) tfis^- 
^nnr %tj’ 

% ?]- 22 


;re[#]*r ^ ^Tro«ra^r%*raT?r (1*) t^nm^RftaR: 

w^r?rf5RT5^i ffa gfF 

^ *r?f% *TT«r(*t) fwR af?mf??rT ?f% nkOra] ^ ^ 
gfSreror c^i ^r 'fisrftrfer ^rfcrTO]- 



^RT^JTt^f^’l: [<jft]TRRtor 


*st- 


— [ ft*?wr: ] (t*) 28 


*rt g?ftfa , KRi^'?ri^- 

**rNr(:*) ggr *pnrc:w [ ^r^rpffa ] 24 (11*) 3 
siffa^ISTT ^TT Wm?:(nTT)f^RT(: * ) (|*) 

%)st w ere? 11 4 


19 ^^rg* may be an abbreviation of a designation like 

20 Cf. SB^egff in line 46. 

21 These letters are indistinct. VSPP., l.c., has 

22 The letters are indistinct. VSPP., l.c., has 

23 The letters of the second foot of the stanza are not distinct. 

24 The letters are not quite distinct. Better read (j 5% || 
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tfprrfisr Jrfcfa 4ftrer(:*) (i*) 

44 . ?n%HT ^g*r^fT 

=7 3T^7 tst. 11 5 

7t 7§;*w(u*0 1 

a fwBRf ?fa»icWT n 6 

45 - f7*TT7*7T7 W^cft ^'Ttrr^^f(F5'TT 57T f»T^7*7(l*) 

-» /s 

srT^ninqkrr frr^r- 

46. 791 cffTrPr vm\z%v- (i*) >Tfo*!irfarT 5 rcn 7 T?TT- 

Jnf% TSfTfo =7 »r?f^m(:*) 1 

47 . 79 J 7 ^ 771 ^ 11 *Tm- 7 2 " VL tl ¥[?7?7: 7 * II 75ft7?7?IT: 17*T- 

*mreret: 7 i ii mmr. 7 * (h#) 

48 . »TS^f?l?r: 7 VL II 7W77J: 7 *. || ?rr#*: 7 * II 7*fi7f=7?S[: 7 \ II 

^ar^TfJ77: 7 ^ II ?n7T77F7T- 
4 y. 7= 7 .7 II 7^7%: 7 * II s7 


Dinfs Chandra Sircar 


25 Cf. line 34. 

26 qs=q^rfiT (i.c. quarters). The word is understood in most of these 
cases. 

27 The second part of this paper containing translation of the epigraphic text 
and explanatory notes is reserved for a future issue of this journal. 


I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1947 
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MISCELLANY 


The Scribe-Engravers of Indrapala’s second 
Copper-Plate and Prakrit of Pre-Ahom Times 

Indrapala’s second land-grant was made thirteen years after the first. 
The copper-plate inscription, known as the Guyakuchi Inscription, was 
caused to be engraved in the 21st year of Indrapala’s reign. The engrav- 
ing is completed in three separate plates joined together one below the 
other. The continuation of the work of engraving is evident from the 
continuity of the text of the land-grant from plate to plate. Comparing 
the letter-forms of the first plate with those of the second and third 
plates, one cannot but feel inclined to think that their scribe -engravers 
were more than one person. In the opinion of Padmanath Bhattacharyya, 
the work on the first plate was done by one man and that on the remain- 
ing two plates by another man. 1 The inscription ends in three letters 
{ltd md nka ) engraved in line 72 and the scribe-engravers devised to fill 
the remaining space with a few symbols, five in number the first in the 
space between two ornamental stop-signs, one in the next space, two in 
the third, and one in the fourth on the extreme right, all expressive of 
the distinctive characteristics of the Hindu god Visnu, namely, the 
mace, the Garuda, the vehicle, the lotus, the conch-shell, and the wheel. 2 
Confronting the Garuda in the second space, are inscribed two 
letters sa-ni, and below them in a vertical table two letters dha-ni and 
two others a-ni. Just below the three symbols of the lotus, the conch- shell 
and the wheel figuring in a row there is the continuation of the subscript 
matter in a row of eight letters to be read fusta-siri-dsta^henta. The plan 
is so designed as to make the whole additional subscript matter appear 
between the two stop -signs in the form of a right angle (see plate). 

Pandit Padmanath suggests with the guidance taken from Dharma- 
pala’s second copper-plate that apparently here we have three personal 
names, the first, Sani, being the name of the composer of the metrical 
text of the inscription, and the remaining two, Dhani and Ani, those 

1 Kamdrupfl-sdsandvali, p. 145. 

2 It is evident from the emblems that the scribe-engravers were votaries of 
Visnu as Govinda, while king Indrapfila himself was a worshipper of Siva. 
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of the scribe engravers. He inclines also to suggest that probably 
the three names are just abbreviations of Sanirama, Dhanirama (Dhani- 
rama) and Aniruddha. He is not sure of his position in view of the 
fact that his suggestion leaves the remaining words unexplained. As 
for pusta :i -siri-asta henta 3 he goes to suggest that here probably the in- 
tention of the scribe-engraver is to record the statement like pustam Srt- 
Astakena in Sanskrit, meaning “Pictures drawn by Astaka * 9 evidently 
in utter disregard of its connection with Sani, Dhani and Ani. Accord- 
ingly if Dhani and Ani were the scribe-engravers, as he suggests, Srijut 
Astaka was the artist who had designed the emblems of Visnu. It 
seems that Pandit Padmanath has sadly missed the purpose of the matter 
in the appendage to the copper-plate grant. 

It is not at all difficult to make out the purpose of the inscribed 
matter which is to state that Indrapala’s inscription was engraved on the 
three plates by three different scribe-engravers whose names respectively 
were Sanipusta (“Nourished by Sani, the Saturn”), Dhani-siri (“Rich 
by the grace of the goddess of Luck”) and Ani asta ( = Animadi-asta, 
Endowed with the eight attributes of God’s perfection, Infinitesimal 
nature, etc.”). 1 Here siri for sri is a clear instance of Prakritism/’ In 
Pali, too, we have invariably siri for sri. The henta after asta is a suffix 
or surname peculiar to Assamese. 6 

The Prc-Ahom inscriptions of Kamarupa contain a few other ins- 
tances of Prakritism that may be taken to indicate the nature and form 
of the dialect as current in those times, say from the 6th to the 12th 

3 Padmanath Bhattacharyya reads pasta,, although the tf-sign is very faint 
and doubtful. 

4 The joining oi the three words pieceding respectively with the three 
words following is sanctioned by the rule of syntax: nddistanam padarthanam 
anudesa yathakramam (Kavyddarsa, Ch. II) : The words introduced at first 
and those 111 the sequel are to he connected respectively in the order of sequence. 
Cf. Bhaltikdvya , Ch. XII, ptolkhata-bhata-drumti to be interconnected as jitdh 

bhatdh , atkhdt'dh drttmah. Panini prescribes yathdsamkhyam anud esa-samdna m . 

5 Heie the word siri, as Prof. S. K. Chatterji, inclines to think, is of Bodo 
origin and it means ‘a river.’ Cf. such river names in Assam as Se-siri, Dhdn-siri, 
and Suban-siri all tributaries to the Brahmaputra. 

6 In Assamese we have two suffixes, hante and h)ant first an instr. or 
ablative suffix, Bengali hate , haitc , meaning “from,” and the second a nominative 
plural suffix, the same as vor. Here henta may have been an earlier form of the 
Assamese suffix hante. If the intended word is Bpnta (= hant ), it is a plural suffix 
used in a sense of humility. 
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century A.D., I mean the Prakrit language in the historical back- 
ground of Assamese. The archaic forms crept in these records and held 
their rightful place through the inadvertancc on the part of the local 
composers, or that of the local scribe engraver, or that of both, in spite 
of the conscious attempt made for producing the legal documents, — the 
land-grants, in authentic Sanskrit. Pandit Padmanath Bhattacharyya to 
whom the Indologists owe so much for his critical and annotated edition 
of the copper-plate inscriptions has done some amount of disservice by 
going to offer us a vulgatc edition of the texts in Sanskrit. Fortunately, 
however, he did not omit to mention in foot notes the readings as to be 
found in the plates themselves. The readings that appeared to him as 
incorrect or archaic and were scrupulously amended are to us 
highly important as evidences bearing on the subject of this paper. 

According to Hwcn Thsang, the spoken dialect of Kamarupa of his 
time slightly differed from that of Madhyadesa. 

The causative substantatives sasaita (“the composer of the land- 
grant”), lekbayita (“the scribe”) and prdpayita (“the recipient”) all 
occurring in BhN,* are unusual in Sanskrit, although their coinage mav 
be grammatically justified. Puskirint for puskaririi (BhN. B, I Dh 2 ) 
must have been a local spelling, and not an accidental feature. Bala - 
vanto in H for balavdn, Pali balavd, is a form which is very common in 
Assamese, cf. Pali mahanto , Bengali Srlmanta , Assamese and Chittagong 
dialect srlmanta , gunavanta , buddhimanta, lakkhimanta . 7 Dumbari for 
Sk, udumbara , Bengali dumvtr (a fig tree), too, is a local word. Parali , 
pdrula (a kind of tree), too, is a local form. Koppa (B), Diddesa and 
seva as names of two vapis (B), Pandari as the name of another plot 
(I 2 )> jola (I 2 ) meaning a small canal, same as jor in Chittagong dialect, 

* Abbreviations : 

BhN =The Nidhanpur Copper-plate of Bhaskaravarman. 

H =The Copper-plate of Harjaravarman. 

B = ,, ,, ,, Balavarman. 

R = ,, ,, ,, Ratnapala. 

11 =The first copper-plate of Indrapala. 

1 2 = », second ,, ,, Indrapala. 

Dli! = 1, first ,, ,, Dharmapala. 

Dh 2 = ,, second „ ,, Dharmapala. 

Dh Kho =The Khonamukh Copper-plate of Dharmapala. 

7 Cf. Pali Thera gat ha , verse 1050: 

gatimanto satimanto dhitimanto ca y 0 ist . 
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Jhari Pdkati as the name of a tree (Dh. 1) Bhalldbbithi as the name of 
a plot of land (Dh. 1), Dijjinna as the name of a stream (Dh. 1), Akhota 
as the name of a tree (Dh. 1), Odi-amma as a kind of mango (Dh. 1), 
Olinda and Kanjoyabhitiva as two plots of land (Dh. i), Orangitantrd 
as a class or section of weavers (Dh. 1), Kantavakkada as the name of a 
tree (Dh. 1), Digdola as the name of an old village (Dh 2 \ Sovvadl as the 
name of a tank (Dh. 2), Haruppesvara as a place-name (B), and the like 
are all local names/ Sekyakdta (BhN) Bengali sekra (“a smith ’)' 
seems to have been just a Sanskritised form of a local word. Same as 
to tatthakara (Dh 2 ) in which the first member of the compound, tattha, 
seems to correspond with Sk. Tvastrid" It is not probably a mistake for 
Sk. Taksakara as Pandit Padmanath supposed. In correcting the ex- 
pression samprapte Bhagadattc S ft m a t-Prdgjy 0 1 is ad hindtt ha t va m (B) to 
samprapto Bhagadattah Sfimat-PtagjyoUsadhinatbatvam , Pandit Padma- 
nath failed to understand that it had behind it such an oft-recurring Pali 
Jataka idiom as Brahmadatte rajjam karente , which is a locative absolute. 

Turning at last to the words corrected by Pandit Padmanath, and 
subsequently also by P. D. Chaudhury, 1 1 we can easily make out the 
following distinctive features of Brakritism of the age : 

Shortening of long vowels: Vajasaneyi (BhN) for VajasancyT, 
Savitra (BhN) for Savitra, Catnrbhaga (BhN) for caturbhagah, pat ta- 
li h aval (BhN) for pattabhavat, Taiitiriya (BhN) for Taittinya, Gayatn - 

8 bor a philological study of place names and personal names m Bengal 
inscriptions, ef. S. K. Chatterji’s Ongin and Development of Bengali language, 
pp, 188 ff. 

9 According to Prof. S. K. Chattcrji, Srkya-kdra for *> ekka-kara — , whence 
Bengali sekra (through a spoken Prakrit sekka-ara] — goldsmith, silversmith 
sekka is a borrowed word from Iran, meaning ‘die,’ ‘stamp for coining,' and then 
‘engraving on metal', it is the same word as the Arabic sikkah ( stkkiithun , 
to give the full form in Classical Arabic) . Arabic sikkah (sikkathnn) and middle 
Persian *sekka, sikka, which we found borrowed in India by 630 A.D., are both 
derived from the Aramaic = ‘die.’ 

10 Prof. S. K. Chattcrji suggests that here tatthakara ‘maker of tattha s’: 
tattha , or tattha , is a Persian borrowing, fiom Middle Persian (and Modern 
Persian) tasht — ' plate,’ ‘metal salve.’ This became Indianiscd as tattha, tattha . 
whence modern Bengali tat— ‘copper-plate.’ tatthakara gives Modem Indo- 
Aryan thatherd , thdtdri of thdtdri-bdzar p Ul » ‘umo} kddcq ut thath era-bazar in 
Benares town, where the metal-workers congregate. 

11 The Khonamukh Copper-plate grant of Dharmapala in the Journal of the 
Assam Research Society ^ vol. VIII — New series, No. 4, pp. 1 17 ff. 
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pdla (BhN) for Gayatripala, Dhrtisvdmi (BhN) for Dhrtisvdmi , may nr a 
(BhN) for mayura, sunn (BhN) for sunu, Kostko (BhN) for Kausikaly 
Dhotesvara (BhN) for Dhautesvara. 

Shortening of long vowels before conjoint consonants and anusvara : 
Chandogya (BhN) for Chandogya, Sanlscara (BhN) for Sanaiscara, 
Bbaggavo (BhN) for Bhargavah, Jahvesvara (BhN) for Jahvlsvara, bbutvd 
(BhN) for bhutva, murtte (BhN) for murtte, is vara (BhN) for Tsvara, 
arddbamsa (BhN) for arddhamsa. 

Substitution of one vowel for another : kalpata, vahatd 3 racata (BhN) 
for kalpita, vihita, racita, Vajasunayi (BhN) for Vajasancyi, Taittariya 
(BhN) for Taittiriya, jagaduduya (BhN) for jagadudaya, cf. udupdna 
(Asoka’s R.E.I.) lor udapana, daive (BhN) for deve. 

Ri represented by a: vaha (BhN) for vriha. 

Absence of Sandhi: Han- adbbtita (BhN) for Haryadbhuta, tebbyo 
aksardni (BhN) tebhyo ksarani, cf. vasa-abhisitena (Asoka’s P.E.), 
guna-upetena (Kharavcla’s Hathigumpha Inscription). 

Yi represented by / : sdsaita (BhN) for sdsayita , dolditam (B) for 
dolayitam. 

Dispensing with y in consonantal combinations : mdlsanydya (BhN) 
for mdtsyanydya , Laksmd (I 2 ) for Laksmya, Kdsapo (BhN) for Kasyapah. 
Dropping of t or t in a consonantal sandhi in which it is followed by 
another consonant: ujvalam (BhN) for ujjvalam, sampatyupata (BhN) for 
sampattyupata, satva (BhN) for sattva, bhavatasya (BhN) for bhavattasya, 
kutimam (I 2 ) for kuttimani. 

Doubling of t in stbitti (BhN) for sthiti. 

Euphonic advent of consonants in the middle of words: Kamalavdst- 
ni iva i divakara-m-iva (H) cf. Pali kasd-m-iva, Laksml-s-sama (BhN) 
for Laksmlsama, dm-v-ra (B) for amra. 

Dropping of the initial vowel of the second word in a Sandhi : 
payanti va (H) for payantyevam. 

m followed by sa or ha changes intow: punsam , yasdnsi (BhN) Jor 
punisam, yasamsi, sinhdsana (H) for simhasana, ansa (BhN) for amsa, 
mlmdnsd (Dh Kho) for mlmamsa. 

m followed by sa changes into n : vansa (I 2 ) for vamsa 3 mlmdnsd 
(Dh 2 ) for mlmamsa, a phenomenon noticed in later inscriptions only. 

Change of m into n at the end of a word : amalan , yauvanan (B) for 
amalam, yauvanam. 
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Dropping of m in a feminine genitive suffix: Dattadevya, ratnavatya 
(BhN) for Dattadevyam, ratnavatyam, cf. Pali deviya. Tendency to 
change as into 0 as in Pali : ndgebbyo (BhN) for nagebhyah, Chdndogo 
(BhN) for Chandogah : 

Substitution of one consonant for another: abhikdmika (BhN) for 
abhigamika, ydyeta (R) for jayeta : Bbattinanta (BhN) for Bhattinanda, 
Ananda (BhN) for Ananta. 

Assimilation of rya into jja : vljja (h) for vlrya, of tsa into ccha , 
vaccbarc (Dh Kho) for vatsarc. 

Dropping of n followed by n : asmineva (h) for asnnnneva, tasmanat- 
tdni (BhN) lor tasmannaittani. 

Random substitution of one sibilant for another as in the Asokan 
dialect of Kalsi, Mansehra and Shahbazgarhi : darsita (BhN) for dar- 
sita, sakala (li), for sakala, jyotisa (1^) jyotisa, duskara (L) for duskara, 
t os ltd (I 2 ) for tosita, vansa (I 2 ) for vamsa, Satakratu (Dh t ) for Satakratu, 
sasasa, sasvat (Dh 1) for sasasa, sasvat, addhasotah (Dh^) for arddha- 
srotah, Asldyana (BhN) for Aslayana. 

The dropping of visarga in a sandhi: Yasabhfiti (BhN) for Yasobhuti. 

Instances of Samprasarana : sin (L) lor srl, Bahavrca (BhN^ 

Bahvrcya. 

Tendency to do away with ref in all cases of assimilation as in Pali : 
savanna, ptmna (BhN) for suvarna, purna. 

An instance of assimilation which is the same as in Pali : Pradyunna 
(BhN) for Pradyumna, Pali Pajjunna. 

Dropping of v in the assimilation of svasa, samucchdsa (BhN) for 
samucchvasa. 


B. M. Barua 



The Date of the Fall of Valabhi 


The city of Valabhi in Surastra was the capital of a glorious kingdom 
in Western India. Senapati Bhatarka, the founder of the Valabhi king- 
dom, belonged to the lineage of the mighty Maitrakas. Among his 
descendants king Dhruvasena II had the honour to be the son-in-law of 
emperor Harsa and his son Dharasena IV, who led the kingdom to its 
widest extent, style himself as a Cakravartin. There are more than a 
hundred copper edicts issued by the Maitraka kingsg of Valabhi. They are 
dated ‘the year 183’ to ‘the year 447’ of the Valabhi era, i.c\, 502 A.D. 
to 766 A.D. The last known king of Valabhi is Siladitya VII, who 
succeeded his father in area 760 A.D. At the beginning of the following 
century the territories of the Valabhi kingdom seem to have already 
passed under the sway of the Pranharas and the Rastrakuras. So the 
Maitraka power at Valabhi must have come to an end shortly after 766 
A.l)., the date of the last known edict of the Valabhi kingdom. 

The tradition preserved in the Jain Prabandhas and other literary 
sources attributes the fall of Valabhi to an invasion of the Arab forces 
invited by Rahka Kakfi, an offended citizen of Valabhi The ‘Mleccha 
Lord’ of the Prabandhas is identified by Alberuni with the lord of Al- 
Mansura, the Arab capital of Sindh. The Arab invasion that overthrew 
the power of Valabhi is generally identified with the expedition led by 
Abdul Malik in A.H. 160 (776 A.C.) during the reign of Khalif Al- 
Maluh (775785 A.C.') However, it docs not stand the test of the dates 
given in the Prabhandhas. Hence the date of the fall of Valabhi must 
be reconsidered in the light of the passages in the Prabandhas. 

The event is dated in the different Prabandhas as follows: — 

(i) vmvt fafir-sprn* ; 

[j Prabandba-Cintamani ; Puratana-Prabandha Sangraha\ 

(ii) 

[Prabandha-Kosa] 

1 In the Singhi Jain Series edition, the editor read 573 for ‘patic-arsi 
trika,’ but it must be read 375 according to the rule ‘Ankanam vamatt) gatih.’ 
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(Hi) fa ^ ffaqr 

*w%fir srfaTCT mrf? yrfer^r *rt iwi mftwt i 

[Vividha-Tlrtha-Kalpa j 
(iv) 3 Tctf?;^^ffa^ ; 

| V ipyasimha-sun-Prabandha | 

Thus the Prabandhas give three different dates for the fall of Valabhl, 
viz. (i) the Vikrama year 375 in (i) and (ii), (2) the Vikrama year 843 in 
(iii), and (3) the Vlra year 843 in (iv). Of these the first and the last 
are identical, since the Vlra year 845 corresponds to the Vikrama year 
375* S° there remain only two different dates (1) the Vikrama year 373 
(or the Vlra year 845) and (2) the Vikrama year 845. The difference 
between these two dates is significant, since it exactly corresponds to the 
difference between the epochs of the two different eras, Vlra and Vikrama. 
So it evidently involves a confusion between the two eras, inasmuch as 
both dates have the same number of their year, which, however, is assign- 
ed to two different eras. One of the two must be true and the other 
false. The ‘Vikrama year 375’ is a mere equation for the ‘Vlra year 
845.’ So the problem is whether the year 845 should be assigned to the 
Vlra era or to the Vikrama era. In case it is assigned to the VTra era, 
the fall of Valabhl will be dated in the first quarter of the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. This date will be too early for the fall of Valabhl, where the 
royal edicts were issued from the Valabhl year 183 to 477, i.c., from 502 
to 766 A.D. The other alternative left to us is to assign the year 845 to 
the Vikrama era. This date seems to be quite probable, since it falls 
only a few years later than the date of the last known edict of Valabhl. 
Hence it may be concluded that the correct date for the fall Valabhl 
is the Vikrama year 845 (788-89), and that the other date ‘Vikrama 
year 375' is simply a chronological equation for an erroneous assignment 
of the year 845 to the Vlra era. The Vlra year corresponding to the 
correct date (Vikrama 843) will be 1315, if such an equation is required. 

Does this date tally with the date drawn from the records of the Arab 
historians? The first Arab invasion on Valabhl is dated A.H. 140 (758 
A.D.), while the second expedition is dated A.H. 160 (776 A.D.). 
Generally the latter is supposed to be instrumental in the overthrow of 
Valabhl, inasmuch as it is dated shortly after the date of the last known 
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edict of Valabhi. However, A.H. 160 (776 A.D.) does not correspond 
to V.S. 845 (789 A.D.). Nor do the Arab historians assign the fall of 
Valabhi to this expedition. On the contrary they record that sickness 
swept away a great portion of the troops and the rest had to return 
hurriedly and that it deterred the Khalif from any further attempts 
upon India. This implies that the final fall of Valabhi was neither 
accomplished in A.H. 160 nor again attempted up to the end of the 
reign of Khalif Al-Mahdi (775785 A.D.). Then the event must have 
taken place during the reign of the next Khalif, Harun Rasid, who 
succeeded Al-Mahdi in A.H. 170 (786 A.D.). The Arab historians, 
however, do not record this important event that overthrew the glorious 
kingdom of Valabhi. Alberuni alone gives a brief account of the in- 
vasion. It may also be noted that he drew his information from a Hindu 
account and not from any earlier Arabic sources. The silence of the 
early Arab historians may presumably be attributed to the disgraceful 
impulse of destroying a glorious kingdom simply for the rich bribe 
received from a moneyed merchant intent on taking personal revenge on 
his king. Anyhow the date of the fall of Valabhi is not available from 
any of the Arab sources and in that case we have to rely solely on the 
Indian tradition preserved in the Jain Prabandbas. 

As regards the identity of the ‘Mleccha Lord’ mentioned in the Pra~ 
bandhas , it is already noted that Alberuni represents him as the lord of 
Al-Mansura, i.e., the Arab Governor of Sindh who was Governor of 
Sindh in V.S. 845 (789 A.D.). The governor appointed by the new. 
Khalif in A.H. 170 (7 86 A.D.) was Salim Yunusi, who remained in 
charge of Sindh for four years, i.e., up to 790 A.D. So he should be 
identified with the ‘Mleccha Lord’ that was instrumental in the over- 
throw of the Valabhi kingdom. Thus the fall of Valabhi may be 
dated V.S. 845 (789 A.D.) and ascribed to the invasion of the Arab 
troops led by Governor Salim of Sindh. 


Hariprasad G. Shastri 



The Fire~Altar on Gupta Coins 


On a number of the gold coins of the Imperial Guptas, the standing 
king on the obverse is represented as casting incense or offerings on a 
fire altar . 1 The motif is met with on the Standard and the Kaca types of 
Samudragupta, the Chatra type of Candragupta II, and the Swordsman 
type of Kumaragupta I . 2 The fire altar as a motif, standing by itself * 
appears on some of the silver coins of Skandagupta . 3 

The motif of the king sacrificing at a fire altar can be traced through 
the Late Kushan prototype 1 of the Gupta gold coins to some of the 
copper coins of Vima Kadphises/’ Its retention on the Gupta gold 
coins is usually regarded as an evidence of blind imitation of the 
Late Kushan coins, having no special significance of its own. This view 
is, however, open to doubt. The Gupta die-cutter can hardly be dubbed 
as a blind imitator of the Late Kushan craftsmen. He was not chary 
of introducing new elements into the coin-devices in place of older ones 
that might have lost their meaning in the changed circumstances of the 
day. Thus, on the Gupta gold coins the gawda-cthvaja, the lanchana 
of the Guptas and of their god Vasudeva Visnu, occupies the place of 
the trisiila-s tandard on those of the Late Kushans. The Gupta die- 
cutter was not slow to realise that the trisuU standard would be a misfit 
on the coins of kings who called themselves parama-bhdgavatas. On 
the other hand, he was not unwilling to retain emblems and whole de- 
vices when they were not inconsistent with his own ideas. The enthron- 
ed goddess on the reverse of the standard type of Samudragupta is 
clearly copied from the seated Ardochso on the reverse of the Late 
Kushan coins. She is retained on the Gupta coins, because in her the 
Gupta die-cutter had recognised his own goddess Laksml. Similarly, 
it may be argued that the motif of the king sacrificing at a fire-altar, 
found on the Early and Late Kushan coins, was retained on those of the 
Guptas, because it had its own meaning to the Indians of the age. 

1 According to Dr. Altekar, the so-called fire-altar might be a Tulasi- 
vrndav'fina or a Siva Aihga on which the king appears to offer puroddsas or obla- 
tions. See, JNSL> IV, pp. 59-60, Chief Editor s Note. 

2 Allan, CICGDBM pp. 1-5, 15-17, 34 - 37 , 67-68. 

3 Allan, ibid., pp. 122-129* the Altar type. 

4 Nttm. Chron., 1893, PI. VII, 5-8, and PI. IX, 1-4. 

5 Whitehead, PMC., I, PI. XVII, 36, 
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We can only guess at what that meaning could have been. In the 
Raghuvamsam, Kalidasa, in the course of his description of the virtues 
possessed by the illustrious kings of the line of Raghu, says that they 
offered oblations to the holy fires in accordance with scriptural injuctions, 
honoured supplicants by granting their desires, inflicted punishment 
applicable to the crime, and awoke from sleep at the proper hour , 6 It 
will be seen from the above that the offering of oblations to the holy 
fires was regarded in the time of Kalidasa, probably a contemporary of 
Candragupta II Vikramaditya, as one of the most important virtues of a 
king devoted to his duties. The “holy fires,” according to Manu, were 
three, namely, the Garhapatya, the Daksina, and the Ahavanlya, and a 
dvija, that is, a person belonging to one or other of the three upper 
castes of Brahmana, Ksatriya and Vaisya, was duty-bound to consecrate 
and keep them up . 7 

We may now suggest that the depiction of the king as sacrificing at 
a fire altar on the coins of the Gupta emperors was intended to convey 
their great devotion to the three holy fires (tretfy enjoined by Manu 
and echoed by Kalidasa . 8 Whether a similar significance attached also 
to the motif on the Early and Late Kushan coins, we do not at present 
know. 


Rabis C. Kar 


6 Raghuvamsam , I, 6: 

qsrrarawlfwq; 11 

7 Manu, II, 230-231. 

8 Sometimes we hear of five holy fires ( fxtncagni ), instead of three. See, 
Manu, III, 100, 185. 



Two Slips in Kamandaka’s Nitisara 

In Nitisara (XIV. 57) dealing with the varieties of alliances ( sandhi ) 
between States, Kamandaka quotes Bharadvaja as urging a weak 
prince to take stock of his own might, and fight with his powerful 
adversary “like a lion attacking an elephant”. This is based upon the 
argument that of one who with few troops falls upon a stronger prince 
and kills him all his enemies become submissive. From a quotation 
in Kautilya ’s Arthasdstra (XII. 1), however, we learn that Bharadvaja 
advised a weak prince who is attacked by a powerful enemy to be 
ever submissive, behaving like the reed in a current of water. On 
the other hand Visalaksa advised the prince in such a situation to 
fight with all his forces, for the display of valour removes all cala- 
mities. It will be noticed that not only Visalaksa ’s conclusion but 
also his argument agrees with the view attributed to Bharadvaja in 
Kamandaka’s text. It therefore follows that Bharadvaja in Kamandaka’s 
quotation is a slip for Visalaksa. 

In Nitisara (XVI. 40) relating to the policies severally called march- 
ing, neutrality, dual policy and seeking protection, Kamandaka quotes 
his ‘master’ (guru) as saying that although vigraha (war) is the only 
guna (policy) of which all the others are varieties, the number of 
gunas should be reckoned as six, since they assume different forms 
under different circumstances. In the above passage Kamandaka un- 
doubtedly understands the term ‘master’ to refer to Kautilya. This is 
proved not only by the explanation of the commentator Sahkararya, 
but also and above all by Kamandaka’s own references in other parts 
of his work (cf. Nitisara , I, 7-8; III, 6 ). Actually, however, Kautilya 
(VII. 1), while emphatically declaring that the gunas are six in 
number, argues that they are the variants of sandhi and vigraha 
regarded as the root-forms by Vatavyadhi. The conclusion is therefore 
irresistible, strange as it may be seen, that Kamandaka has misquoted 
Kautilya. In this case the source of Kamandaka’s confusion remains 
untraced, for neither in Kautilya nor in Kamandaka do we come across 
any older authority taking vigraha to be the only root-form of foreign 
policy. 


IJ. N. Ghoshal 



REVIEWS 

BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS SIND. By C. L. Mariwalla, 
Karachi, 1947. 

The annexation of Sind is an important chapter in modern Indian 
history and throws lurid light on the character and working of British 
Imperialism in this country. Unfortunately no serious attempt has so 
far been made by any scholar to make a thorough study of this subject. 
Sometime ago we came across a small volume entitled British Policy 
Towards Sind by Mr. Khcra which, though based on unpublished records, 
is a very incomplete and haphazard review of the subject. Mr. Mari- 
walla’s booklet is a collection of essays covering the period 17991839. 

It does not continue the story to the climax : the absorption of Sind in the 
Company’s Empire. Although the author has not cared to give us a 
bibliography, his foot notes show that he has made use of unpublished 
records as well as relevant published works. 

The first essay deals with “The English Factory in Sind, 1799-1800.” 
At first the British tried to cover their political designs under the garb 
of commerical enterprise; but their factories had to be closed down soon 
after their establishment and they decided to send professedly political 
missions for the exploration of Sind. The second essay gives an account 
of the missions of Seton, Smith and Saddler during the period 1801-1820. 
Mr. Mariwalla concludes that during the first two decades of the 19th 
century the British Indian Government did not covet the land of the 
Amirs; its poltcy was to keep aloof from the stormy politics of Central 
Asia. The essay on “Commercial Navigation of the Indus, 1821-1832 
introduces us to the period of annexation. The opening of the Indus 
naturally paved the way for the infiltration of British political influence. 
The essay on “Sind and the Russian Scare, 1833-1838” shows how the 
Amirs invited the suzerainty of the British in order to escape subordina- 
tion to Ranjit Singh. The last essay, “Sind and the First Afghan War, 
1839,” deals mainly with the fall of Karachi. 

To prepare a readable survey of Sind history in relation to British Im- 
perialism is no easy task. In the first place, such a survey must contain 
a detailed account of the internal condition of Sind. A reader who is not 
familiar with the mutual relation of the Amirs and the commercial im- 
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portance of their dominions is hardly in a position to push his way 
through the tangle of British diplomacy. Unfortunately Mr. Mariwalla’s 
essays contain very little information on conditions within Sind. 
Secondly, the historian of Sind must give his readers a clear picture of 
importance of Sind in the international politics of those days and explain 
the conflicting interests of the British, the Russians, the Afghans and the 
Sikhs. Without such a wide perspective the history of Sind may resolve 
itself into a dull summary of British records. So much cannot, of 
course, be expected from the volume under review which is a modest 
collection of essays, not a complete survey of Sind history. But Mr. 
Mariwalla writes well and knows how to use original records, and he is 
competent to give us such a book on his province as we badly need. 

A. C. Banerjee 


OFF THE MAIN TRACK. By Dr. S. N. Sen, Director of 
Archives, Government of India. Calcutta, 1944. 

This small volume consists of eleven papers reprinted from different 
journals in which they were published during the years 1941-43. The 
first paper (“survival of some Asokan Forms in Seventeenth Century 
Bengali”) is an interesting study from the linguistic point of view. The 
author shows that certain Prakrit words used in Asokan inscriptions are 
found in a Bengali work composed by Dom Antonio do Rozario (who 
was a Bengali prince and not a Portuguese nobleman) in the seventeenth 
century. In “Some Sculptural Devices in the Architecture of the Purana 
Qila” Dr. Sen suggests that the fighting lions found on the Talaqi 
Darwaza of Sher Shah’s fort may be taken to indicate that “the exploit 
which raised Sher Shah in the estimation of his master was a single- 
handed combat with a lion and not with a tiger.” Farid is said to have 
fought with a sher , which is usually taken to mean a tiger, but which 
Dorn in his translation of Niamatullah’s Makhzana-i-Afghana takes to 
mean a lion. The remaining nine papers are based on unpublished re- 
cords and throw light on several interesting aspects of British Indian 
history. The petty problems which vexed the Calcutta Police in the 
days of Sir John Shore will probably provoke the laughter of the guar- 
dians of law and order in these days of “Direct Action,” but Dr. Sen’s 
paper on the subject shows that historians must take proper notice of 
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them. ‘The Cannanore Incident, 1783-84/’ which refers to an 
unimportant episode in the Second Mysore War, attracts our notice to an 
important constitutional problem connected with the Regulating Act. 
“General Ventura’s Jahgir ” gives an interesting account of the private 
life of chat well-known adventurer in the Sikh Court. “Velu Tampi’s 
Rebellion” takes us back to an almost forgotten incident in the history of 
Travancore. He tried to organise a powerful anti-British confederacy for 
the overthrow of British power in South India, and although he failed, 
“his worst enemy could not attribute his discomfiture to lack of daring 
or enterprise.” “Confession of a Dacoit” throws a flood of lurid light on 
the condition of the districts of Noakhali and Barisal towards the close 
of the 1 8th century. In those days dacoits were not only assisted but 
even employed by Police officers and Zamindars, and British rulers 
ignorant of local conditions and betrayed by their Indian agents were 
quite helpless. “Lord Cornwallis and Slave Trade in Bengal” affords us 
a glimpse into another side of life in Bengal in those days. “A Note on 
Major Polier’s Resignation” introduces us to a Frenchman who was con- 
nected with the Asiatic Society of Bengal in its infancy and left for us a 
valuable historical tract on Emperor Shah Alam which has recently been 
edited and published by Dr. P. C. Gupta. “Dr. St. John in India” con- 
tains important information about Western India in the eighties of the 
17th century. “The story of a Trading Boat, 1793” is based on un- 
published Portuguese records preserved in the Cochin Records Office. 
The volume under review shows how apparently unimportant records 
“often throw unexpected light on the social and economic condition of 
the country.’' 

B. 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 

vol. XXVII, parts 1IMV 

K. B. Vyas. — The Vikramaditya Problem: A fresh approach. Relying 
principally on the tradition preserved in the Kathasaritsagara, the 
writer puts forward arguments to show that there existed a Vikrama- 
ditya, ruling in AvantI in the middle of the ist century B.C. An 
ordinary member of the Malava gana (democracy) and originally 
known by the name of Vikramaslla, he had risen to the position of a 
general by dint of sheer ability, and subsequently, received the title of 
Rajan in recognition of his glorious leadership of the Malava republic, 
which in alliance with the Kathas (krtas) achieved remarkable vie- 
, torics over the Sakas. The occasion was marked by the institution of 
an era, which is found in different records to be differently associated 
with the names of Vikrama, the Malavas, and the Krtas. 

S. A. Jocleicar. — Satavahana and Satakarni. Evidence is adduced to 
prove that the Satavahanas belonged to the solar stock, and that the 
term ‘Satavahana’ may be interpreted as saptavahana, meaning the 
Sun. ‘Satakarni’ also means the Sun — the seven-rayed one — or an 
arrow or a ray of the Sun.” 

P. K. Code. — Carriage-manufacture in the Vedic Period and m Ancient 
China in 1121 B.C. 

S. K. Belvalkau. — Interpretation of the Parvasamgraha Figures. In the 
First Book of the Mahabharata , there is a descriptive list of contents, 
giving for each Parvan the total of its chapters and slokas. The Sloka 
figures were arrived at, it is contended, not by counting the number 
of syllables but by counting the actual number of stanzas whether 
composed of short or long metres, and two or six padas. In the case 
of prose passages, the sentences were taken as units. 

— . — Samjayas (t Eye Divine Samjaya was a clever and energetic man 
and was the official reporter to Dhrtarastra. Naturally, he was select- 
ed as the chronicler of the war news during the Kuruksetra war. The 
redactor of the Mahabharata granted him ‘Divine Eye’ to heighten 
his “reputation for veracity.” 

Bharatiya Vidya^ vol. VIII, nos. 5-7 (May-Jul.v, 1947) 

Ludwik Sternbach. — India as described by Medieval European 
Travellers. It is pointed out that accounts of India as left by later 
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mediaeval European travellers contain stories of imaginary diamond 
mines, and descriptions of fabulous animals, trees, plants, human 
beings and phenomena. 

A. D. Pusalkar. — Vikramaditya in the Purdnas . The Bhavisyapurdna 
gives the genealogy of Vikramaditya with his father’s name as Gan- 
dharvascna. 'Vikrama is said to have vanquished the Sakas and found' 
ed an era. The Skandapurana makes Sudraka earlier than Vikram- 
aditya, placing the latter in the Kali year 3020 ( = 82 B.C.). 

A. S. Gopani. — Some of the missing Links in the History of Astrology . 
This instalment of the paper supplies information about nine writers 
on Astrology or Astronomy viz. Aryabhata I, Varahamihira, Srlsena, 
Visnucandra, Brahmagupta, Lalla, Padmanabha, 5 rid ha ra and Maha- 
vlra, who flourished between the 5th and the 9th centuries of the 
Christian era. 

S. Srikantha Sasiki. — The Aryans. The paper contains arguments in 
support of the following opinions: The original habitat of the Vedic 
Aryans was the Indus-Gangctic valley. The Indo-Hatti, the Mitanni, 
the Iranians, and the Aryans of the West, represent the westward 
migrations of Indo-Aryans as early as 3000 B.C. The Indo-Aryan 
languages of Europe represent a later phase of the Vedic Sanskrit 
modified by a different environment. Astronomical evidence of the 
Veda points to the beginning of Vedic civilization in about 10,000 
B.C. Dravidians do not represent a different race and culture, nor their 
languages show any extra Indian origin, the protodndic being a cos- 
mopolitan civilisation developed mainly from Vedic sources. 

Journal of the Bihar Research Society 

vol. XXXIII, parts 1 & II (March & June, 1947 ) 

G. Ramadas. — Puskari. Puskara, a place of pilgrimage mentioned in the 
Vana Parvan of the Mabdbharata is believed to have been in the site of 
the Padagada lull, which was once the chief town of the region called 
Kosala in the present Jeypore State in Orissa. 

B. G. Tamaskar. — Malik Am bar and the Portuguese . 

Jaya Kanta Misra. — Some Aspects of Maitbila Culture . The cultural 
life in Mithila is discussed under the following heads: Respect for 
traditional learning, the religion of Mithila, Maithila ‘Kulinism,’ love 
of music and drama, Maithila folk literature and Maithila humour. 
Jagadish Narayan Sarkar. — Mir Jumlas Administration in the 
Kamatak. 
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Journal of the University of Bombay 

vol. XVI, pt. I (July, 1947) 

B. A. Saleiore. — King Sudraka. King Sildraka, the reputed author of 
the Mrccbakatika, who is sometimes placed before Kalidasa, some 
times identified with Dandin and generally taken to be a mythical 
figure, has been identified in the article with the Deccan ruler of the 
7th century known as Sivamara I belonging to the ancient Ganga 
house. 

S. Kotak (Mrs.). — Indian Songs in their Social Setting. Songs of 
different veins expressing various sentiments as given here with their 
English translations reflect the social and religious life of the 
Hindus. 

H. D. Velankar. — Hymn* to Jndra in Alandala VIII. Eighteen hymns 
(7678; 80-82 ; 88-93; 95 100) to Indra occurring m the 8th Mancjafa 
of the Rgveda have been translated into English with annotations. 

V. A. Gadgil. — The Asvin *. The twin gods Asvins, possessed of the 
power of healing and associated with the Sun, represent ‘the plants 
and the faith of the mortals.' 

H. R. Karnik. — Some Symbolical legends from the first Kdncla of the 
Satapatha Brdhmana. Eight symbolical stories introduced to explain 
matters connected with the sacrifice have been discussed. 

M. R. Ma)Mi:dar.- Illustrated Ads*, of V ilvarnahgala * I 3 alagopdla- 
stuti. 

G. K.- Bhai. — The Problem of Karnabhara. Bhasa’s one-act play 
Karnabhara is a self sufficing piece depicting with a tragic back- 
ground the generous trait of Kama's character. The bhdra in the 
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Sri Krsna and Sri Caitanya* 

I. Preliminary Remarks 

Krsna’s activities as depicted in 1 the Bhagavata Parana (Ch. X) ex- 
pressive of his amorous relations with the Gopls (cow-herdesses) of Vraja 
(Vrndavana, Gokula etc.) such as rdsa^tild (community dancing at night), 
concealing the garments and so forth, have been viewed differently by 
different scholars. They are criticised adversely by some of them on the 
ground that as Krsna was born as a human being, breaches of the rule of 
human society by him cannot be upheld. Not only are such critics found 
among the people of religious persuasions other than Vaisnavism, but 


* ABBREVIATIONS : 


(1) Bh - Srtmad Bhagavata (Murshidabad Ed.). 

(2) BhRS —Bhdkti-rasdmrtasindha by Rupa Gosvamin. 

(3) BP — Brahmavaivarta Parana (Vangavasi Press Ed.) 

(4) BU = Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 

(5) C —Sri Caitanya caritdmrta by Krsnadasa Kaviraja (Devakinandan 

Press Ed.). 

I -- Adi Lila. 

II ~ Madhya Lila. 

III =Antya Lila. 

(6) GC ~ Gopdlacampi* by Jiva Gosvamin. 

I = Purva Campu. 

II ssUttara Campu. 

(7) GL Govindalilamrta by Krsnadasa Kaviraja (Murshidabad Ed.), 

(8) KK =sz$n Krsmkarnamrta by Lila~£uka (Bilvamangalh Thakura). 

(9) L —Lalitamddhava by Rupa Gosvamin. 

(10) MUP = Mahdbkdgavata Upapurdna. 

(11) UN = Ujjavalanilamani by Rupa Gosvamin with Locanarocani com- 

mentary of Jiva Gosvamin, and Anandacandrika commentary of 
Vi&an&tha Cakravartin (Murshidabad Ed.). 
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also among many educated Hindus irrespective of creeds, whose rational 
trend of mind has got the better of their beliefs relating to this subject. 

I propose to dwell, in this dissertation, on the reasoned answers that 
can be given to the criticisms by those who love Hinduism and hold 
Krsna in reverence. 

2. Adverse Criticisms 
(a) Sir R, G. Bhmdarkar 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, the distinguished Sanskritist and antiquarian, 
makes the following remarks regarding the debasement of the Vaisnava 
religion in the cult of Radha and Krsna in his Vaisnavism , Saivism and 
Minor Religious Systems : 

“The worship of Radha, more prominently even than that of Krsna, 
has given rise to a sect, the members of which assume the garb of women 

with all their ordinary manners Their appearance and acts are so 

disgusting that they do not show themselves very much in public 

Before, Krsna was a person who had amorous dalliances with the Gopis 
generally. But now Krsna had a definite consort in Radha, who had a 
large number of female companions, who were probably the original 
GopTs. " She is indissolubly united with him in the creed of the 
worshippers. This Radha is not mentioned by name in the Harivam'sa, 
Visnu-Purana and the Bhagavata. In the last, however, among the cow- 
herdesses engaged in Krsna’s amorous sports in Vrndavana on an autum- 
nal moonlit night, there was one with whom the youthful god carried 
on his dalliance further after he had become invisible to the rest. This 
woman became proud of Krsna’s special attachment for her, whereupon 
the god disappeared from her also. Here was contained a suggestion 

which probably led to the creation of Radha in later times The 

introduction of Radha s name and her elevation to a higher position even 
than Krsna’s operated as a degrading element in Vaisnavism, not only 
because she was a woman, but also because she was originally a mistress 
of the cowherd god, and her amorous dealings were of an overt character. 

In the Rama cuitus SliS is a dutiful and loving wife There is 

no amorous suggestion in her story as in that of Radha, and consequently 
the moral influence of Ramaism is more wholesome.” (pp. 86, 87). 

“Ramanujas system is free from that repulsive form which Vaisna- 
vism assumes when Radha and other cowherdesses are introduced/* (p. 57). 
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{b) Bankim Chandra 

Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the great litterateur of Bengal, has analysed 
Krsna’s character in his Krsnacaritra . The results of his intensive analysis 
of the many qualities of Krsna are thus embodied in his remarks : “ ‘Krsna 
will stand out as the resplendent embodiment of all good qualities in all 
places and at all times. He is unconquerable, unconquered, pure, saintly, 
cheerful, merciful, unflagging in the fulfilment of undertakings, religious, 
well versed in the Vedas, rules of conduct and the injunctions of religion, 
philanthropic, just, forgiving, impartial, stern as a ruler, free from worldly 
attachment, self-less, self-controlled and austere. He performed his duties 
with human qualities, but he was in fact superhuman. It is for the reader 
to decide for himself whether he was superhuman or divine in view of the 
expression of his character as a superman though in ordinary human form. 
If he comes to the decision that he was an ordinary human being, he will 
at least concede as Rhys Davids did in regard to the Buddha (Sakya Simha) 
that Krsna was the “Wisest and the Greatest of the Hindus’' {Krsnacaritra, 
Pt. VII, Ch. 2). According to Bankim Chandra, all the portions of the 
Mahdbhdrata , the Bhdgavata Purdna etc. bearing on Krsna’s life cannot 
be accepted ‘as reliable in the same degree. They contain, no doubt, the 
element of historicity, but at the same time, some harbour a number of 
allegories; while a few others present such romantic accounts of love that 
they, in his opinion, should be looked upon as spurious interpolations and 
rejected on that ground. “The traditional narratives that throw on Krsna’s 
character the taint of illicit love, and secret appropriations of articles of 
food from the women of Vraja in his early days have no foundation in 
truth. The residuum of historical facts that I find in the accounts of his 
early life in Vraja is this: Vasudeva removed secretly his wife RohinI, 
and his two sons Balarama and Krsna, to Nanda’s residence (in Vraja) to 
elude the tyrannous Kamsa of Mathura. Krsna passed here the days of 
his childhood and early youth, and endeared himself to all by his hand- 
some looks and attractive qualities. He grew very strong physically 
and always defended the cowherds by killing the ferocious beasts and such 
other harmful monsters. He proved to be of service to all men and all 

beings from his boyhood and realized within himself the true spirit of 

religion in his early youth.” (Krsnacaritra, Pt. II, Ch. II). 

The angle from which Bhandarkar and Bankim Chandra have looked 
at the subject does not leave any room for any other attitude than rejee- 
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tion of the stories appertaining to Vraja on the ground that they cannot 
be reconciled with the greatness of Krsna’s character outside Vraja in the 
later periods ‘of his life. The object of this discourse is to explore the 
possibility of the existence of any other perspective in which Krsna’s life 
in Vraja involving the love episodes and his various pranks might leave a 
wholly different impression upon the mind. 

3. Krsna from the Historical Standpoint 

Krsna’s life may conveniently be resolved into three chapters. They 
comprise — 

(I) the period spent at Gokula and Vrndavana (within Vraja) 
which relates to (a) his daily round of work, boyish amuse- 
ments, and wayward pranks ( b ) his feats indicative of strength 
and prowess and (c) the events found in the love episodes; 

(II) the period commencing from the defeat and death of Kamsa 
to the promise of military and other kinds of help made by 
Krsna to the Pandavas after their return from exile; and 

(III) the period covering the Bharata War, and thereafter, the 
decease of Krsna. 

3. (i) The First Chapter of Krsna s Life 

(a) The boyhood of Krsna was spent in the extremely sweet and beauti- 
ful surroundings of Gokula and Vrndavana. While allowing the herds 
of cattle to graze about in the forests for pasturage from forenoon to sunset, 
he used to play with his comrades $rldama, and Sudama etc., with whom 
he had sincere friendship. These as well as the fulfilment of all the boyish 
demands by his loving and indulgent mother Yasoda contributed much 
towards sweetening his early days. 

\b) The slaying of Putana, breaking of a cart (the form assumed by a 
demon), uprooting of the two Arjuna trees (shapes assumed by two Yaksas 
under a curse), liberating thereby the suffering Yaksas, killing of the 
demons Agha, Baka and Vatsa, baffling the god Brahman’s attempt to out- 
wit Krsna by concealing his herds of cattle in the caves, compelling after a 
fierce fight the monstrous snake Kallya dwelling in the lake of that name 
to leave it for the sea with his mates and progeny, 'disconcerting Indra by 
thwarting him m his unreasonable demands on the people of the region, 
and such other events constitute the episodes of his courage and heroism. 
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(c) The events relating to the romantic relations between Krsna and 
Radha along with the Gopls took place during this period. 

3. (ii) The Second Chapter of Krsna s Life 

His achievements at Vrndavana and Gokula made Krsna an object of 
great love and reverence. Going to Mathura after leaving Vrndavana 
marks the beginning of second chapter in Krsna ’s biography. In it the 
undermentioned events are noteworthy: Killing Kamsa, offering resis- 
tance to attack by Jarasandha, waging of several fights with Jarasandha, and 
as the ultimate expedient his migration to Dvaraka with all his friends, 
relations and followers, dodging away consenting Rukmini for marrying 
her by frustrating his rivals about to assemble at a Svayamvara (ceremony 
for the bride selecting the bridgroom of her choice), slaying Narakasura 
and effecting the deliverance of a large number of captive girls, killing 
Jarasandha and releasing one hundred imprisoned chiefs, and putting 
Sisupala and Salva to death. 

3. (iii) The Third Chapter of Krsna s Life 

Krsna ’s fame and influence spread throughout India. The people com- 
menced looking upon him as the greatest man of his time. For this reason, 
when the princes from the various parts of India and the friends and 
relations of the Pandavas assembled for the celebration of Yudhisthira’s 
Rdjasuya sacrifice, the arghya (flowers etc.) betokening the highest position 
in the august assemblage was offered first to Krsna on the advice of the 
experienced and honoured Bhlsma according to the prevailing custom. 
This step was supported by all excepting Sisupala and his few followers. 
It can be inferred from this incident that Krsna had been able to occupy a 
place of love and reverence in the minds of most of the people. After 
this, in the battle of Kuruksetra and afterwards, his courage, ability, far- 
sightedness, insight into the fundamentals of statesmanship and injunctions 
of religion, and nobility of character raised him to the rank of divinity in 
the eye of the people. 

We find in the Mahdbhdrata that Krsna in this way attained the posi- 
tion of an avatara (a divinity in human form) during his very life-time. 
He was not only the friend and philosopher of the high-ranking princes 
like the Pandavas, but also an object of profound reverence to the extra- 
ordinarily influential and very highly qualified personages like Bhlsma and 
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Drona. In addition, the epic endows him with supernatural powers in 
some of its episodes. 

- 4. Categories of Avatar as 

When by the will of Brahman, a portion of his infinite powers and 
qualities materializes on this earth in a carnal form, an avatdra is said to 
make his appearance. Some western scholars are of opinion that men 
possessed of rare and extraordinary qualifications are sometimes regarded 
as avataras , and so Krsna also rose to be an avatdra in the same way. 

Categories are noticed to be existent among the avataras . It is found in 
the Pardnas that they mention one or more missions which the avataras 
come down to fulfil. All the nine incarnations from the Fish to Buddha 
are illustrations in point. Though Rama’s achievements covered a long 
period, he has been described as endowed with a fourth part of total powers 
and qualities sent down. The qualities of a good householder, reverence 
for father and attachment to brothers, devotion to truth and such other 
qualifications necessary for the head of a royal household are noticeable 
in him in an extraordinary degree. He also conferred a great benefit on 
the world of his day by killing Ravana and his followers. But his 
character was not so versatile as that of Krsna. 

5. Avatdra and Avatdrin 

To the Vaisnava devotees, Krsna is not merely an avatdra but also the 
avatdrin i.e. the source of all incarnations. Born in human form, he spent 
his days on the earth as a human being. But still he was the creator, pre- 
server and destroyer of the universe, the maker of countless stars and 
planets of great magnitude on the one hand, and infinitesimally minute 
living and non-living substances on the other. Emanated as they have 
from Svarupa Brahman (qualified Brahman) who is none other than Krsna 
himself, he is greater than the greatest, and smaller than the smallest 
( anor antydn mahato mahiydn ). Out of compassion for the dvotees, he 
assumed human form and appeared in flesh and blood. He was Bhagavan 
himself (Bh> I, 3 , 28; and C, I, 2 # 40). 

The distance between an Avatdra and Avatdrin is infinite. For this 
reason, it is not possible to establish by arguments that a particular super- 
man elevated by virtue of his extraordinary intellectual and other qualities 
to the rank of an avatara in the estimation of the people is really the 
Avatarin (i.e. Brahman) the source of all avataras. This is possible only 
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by belief in apta-vakya i.e. belief in the assertions of ‘Seers’ as recorded in 
the Srutis (Vedas or treatises regarded as ranking equally high). Apta- 
vakya, it may be mentioned, is according to its character, accepted as an 
axiom or given the weight of a correct guiding principle, or treated as a 
general proposition of dependable evidentiary value that can be used as a 
major or minor premise in a syllogism for reaching a reliable conclusion. 

fasffc m? sr wrrct 1 (C, I, 2 , 45) 

(Krsna appearing as a tender youth is none other than the Avatarin ), 

fSRJ SR 1 (C, II, 8, 208) 

(Krsna is the great Isvara and Bhagavan himself). 

6. Panksit's Doubts and Attempt to remove them 

When Parlksit, the grandson of Arjuna, was listening to the reading 
and interpretation of the Bhagavata by the great ascetic and devotee Suka- 
deva, he put the question as to how Krsna, who is Bhagavan himself in 
human form and belonged to human society as one of its members, could 
commit serious breaches of rules of that society. At the end of the detailed 
description of rasalila (group dancing) of Krsna with large numbers of 
Gopls on a festive full-moon night in a sequestered place in a forest at 
Vrndavana on the bank of the Yamuna, the argument put forward by 
Sukadeva in answer to the above query, in condonation of what appeared 
to Parlksit to be serious offences, was that Krsna had absolute control 
over his senses and used introversion. But the reply left Parlksit un- 
satisfied. He said, “you told me that positions of the powers and quali- 
ties of the Almighty Master of the Universe are made operative on the 
earth through the Avataras for initiating religion and suppressing irreli- 
gion. He is himself the promulgator, creator and preserver of the bounds 
of the activities covered by the religion. In view of this fact, how could 
he practise the reverse of the same? It is not a slight deviation from the 
injunctions of religion like the eating of the prohibited Kalanja (meat), 
but it is the serious crime of association with women in wedlock. If it 
be retorted that for a human being like Krsna whose desires were selMul- 
filled it is not a transgression, then my query is “If he is above all material 
wants, then why did he commit these condemnable acts? Oh, scrupulous 
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observer of injunctions, I feel much agitated by these doubts, which please 
remove,” (j Bh X, 33 , 27, 28). 

It is dear from the terms used by Parfksit in regard to certain aspects 
of the conduct of Krsna described by him as serious offences deserving 
penalties that he could not in any way reconcile himself to the position 
advocated by Sukadeva that Krsna was free from all blame. 

In response to the above request made by Parlksit, Sukadcva adduced 
the following arguments in addition to the one given above: 

”(i) Masterful beings like Prajapati, Indra, Candra and Visvamitra 
committed offences and breaches of injunctions of religion. They are 
powerful and therefore they are immune from the imputation of blame to 
them. Look at Agni (Fire) that eats up every kind of food including the 
prohibited ones, but powerful as he is, the blame cannot touch him. 

But those who do not possess such powers i.e. those who arc subject to 
the serious limitations of their bodies etc. should not commit such offences 
even in thought. As any one other than Rudra is sure to die if he takes 
poison, a human being behaving similarly through foolishness cannot but 
court certain death. 

”(2) You should not think that if the path trodden by the great be not 
of such a nature that it can be followed by others, then examples set by 
them cannot be expected to be of any value. The answer to such a ques- 
tion is that you should follow the preachings of the great but not their 
acts, because the latter may not be always vehicles of truth (dharma). 
Hence those of his actions that are in conformity with their teachings are 
to be followed, and not all their actions generally. 

“(3) Should you ask why the masterful beings should commit the 
offences at all, then the answer is that their acts do not cause any effects 
for good or evil either in this world or in the next owing to the fact that 
those beings are devoid of the sense of I-ness (Ahamkara). If thus the 
apparently kusala and the akusala actions (the? so-called sinful and meri- 
torious actions) of the great beings are devoid of any results, then how 
Tsvara, who is the ultimate cause of existence of all beings, — the gods, men, 
and the lower animals of the whole universe, be fixed with the responsibi- 
lity of actions, and apportioned adulation or condemnation* 

“(4) How can there be bondage of Karma (actions) for Him who 
assumes the mortal coil and shakes it off at will. The mere fragrance 
issuing from the pollens of the lotuses of his feet severs the Karma bon- 
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dage of the self-contented Munis inhaling the perfume of his feet through 
Yoga and roaming about as free souls after liberation. He cannot there- 
fore be subject to any bondage by his actions good or evil. 

“(5) Bhagavan Krsna being none other than a variant of Brahman 
pervades the mental and bodily system of each of . the GopTs and their 
husbands and also of every living being. He is internal witness of the 
operations of buddhi (judgment) etc. He came down to this earth in 
human physique only for tila i.e. to give scope for the exercise of his 
abundant physical spirit. He was not an embodied spirit like an ordinary 
mortal and so how can he but be immune from any taint of evil 
actions/ 

“(6) Though Krsna was apta-kama with his desires self-fulfilled, he 
incarnated out of mercy for the devotees generally and established the 
amorous relations with the Gopls in order to offer opportunities specially 
to such of them as have the sentiments of love strong in them to turn 
their minds towards Himself. 

“(7) The residents of Vraja were overcome by Bhagavan’s (Krsna’ s) 
maya i.e. supernatural influence under which they used to feel as if 
their respective wives were by their side though away with Krsna, and 
so they did not feel displeased.” (Bh, X, 33 , 29-37). 

But all the above arguments cannot satisfy those who are more 
rationally minded than devotional, and specially those who are less imbued 
Vvith trustful spirit as the result of their Western education. Hence, it 
is necessary to find out other viewpoints, from which the tila of Krsna 
relating to the Gopls at Vraja can be explained with reason. 

It is held by some that the Buddha laid himself liable to the charge 
of disobedience to his father by renouncing the world. Assuming that 
-he was so liable, it can be said in support of the step taken by him that 
he was compelled to take it in response to the call of higher duties. But 
Krsna cannot be supported on a similar ground. He was born in human 
form as a member of human society, and therefore it is not looked upon 
as reasonable by them that he can break the rules of the society with 
impunity. It was the mission of Krsna to set up before the world a high 
ideal of human conduct, In fact, if portions of Krsna’s tila at Vrndavana 
be kept out of sight, it will have to be admitted that Krsna’s character 
was full of greatness and therefore exemplary. It is clear therefore that 
the adverse criticisms are all directed against the amorous relations with 
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the Gopis. For throwing light on the subject, it is necessary to study 
the details of the practice ( sadhana ) of bhakti (devotion) through the 
various sentiments. 


7. What is Bhakti (Devotion) ? 

In Hinduism, there are three kinds of sadhana (practices for reaching 
the spiritual goal) viz. through jnana (intellect), karma (actions), and 
bhakti (sentiments). The Vaisnavas have adopted the last as their path 
of sadhana. The reason for selecting this means of spiritual advance 
lies in the fact that it begins with the establishment of a mental nexus 
between the devotee and the Istadevata (the desired deity) i.e. the object 
of devotion, mental exercises, and other practices, with whom direct 
communion is sought for his extreme spiritual welfare, the mental nexus 
making the spiritual efforts more relishable than those in the two other 
lines of endeavour viz. jnana and karma. 

Jnana-yoga. This is yoga or effort through concentration of intellection 
or knowledge. The knowledge consists in the realization of the 
true nature of the universe and the causes that have produced it and are 
keeping it on. The acquisition of the requisite knowledge enables the 
sadhaka to perceive that the true nature of the feeling of separateness of 
the human soul from the Soul pervading the universe, and this percep- 
tion through real knowledge leads to the ultimate release of the individual 
soul from the earthly bondage. 

Karma-yoga. This is effort through concentration of actions. The* 
term karma has been used in the Sastras in two senses viz: (a) the 
performance of rituals (of the karma-kanda) with a view to the acquisition 
of material gains in this world and the fulfilment of other desires such 
as the attainment of heaven for other-worldly enjoyments, (b) The other 
kind of karma is the one inculcated in the Gita consisting in the devoted 
performance of one’s duties as indicated in the Sastras for his station and 
status in life in the frame-work of the four varnas (castes) ; id the four 
asramas (stages of life viz : student, householder, anchorite dwelling in a 
forest, and wandering ascetic) without caring for the fruits of his actions 
in order to reach the ultimate spiritual goal. 

Bhakti-yoga. This consists in effort through the yoga (concentration) 
of sentiments. The main-springs of this line of spiritual endeavour are 
(wo viz: (a) complete relinquishment of kamtni (woman) and kancana 
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(gold) symbolising the totality of all material attractions that tie down 
an individual to this world and ( b ) all-out self-surrender to the ista-devata 
(say Krsna). Whatever may be the nature of the tie that the devotee 
brings to subsist between the ista-devata and himself, — dasya (servant to 
master), sakhya (friend to friend), vatsalya (son to parents, or vice-versa) 
madhurya (love in wedlock or outside same), the radical basis of all kinds 
of sadbana through sentiments is the direction of the whole heart to the 
ista-devata . He does not want either the pleasure of heaven in the other 
world, or salvation, because the former indicates selfish anxiety for his 
own happiness and diminution of his full attention to the happiness of 
ista devata, while the latter implies merger in the ista-devata leading to 
his own extinction and thereby disappearance of His opportunity for 
rendering perpetual service to Him. 

& I 

a* sctqrw *t 11 (C, II, 19 , 554) 

[If the idea of enjoyment or salvation arises in the mind, sadbana 
cannot lead to the emergence of prema (deep feeling of devotion)] 

^ ^ l (C, II, 19 , 577) 

(A devotee of Krsna looks upon heaven and salvation as hell). 

An incident narrated in the Caitanya-caritamrta puts in clear light 
what real bhakti (devotion) is. Sri Caitanya stayed at the house of a 
Vaisnava at Srirangak'setra (Srirangam) for four months. A Vaisnava 
Bralimana used to read out the Gita in the temple of the place. Finding 
that he read the Gita every day incorrectly with overwhelming joy, some 
taunted and some others traduced him. But he made light of these inter- 
ruptions and went on reading aloud with much satisfaction, and as long 
as he continued these studies, the indications of the deepest joy arising 
out of thrilling devotional feeling, such as tears, tremor, perspiration were 
visible on his body. One day, Sri Caitanya asked him which passages- of 
the Gita af ;cted him so deeply by their appealing significations. The 
Brahmana replied, “I am foolish, I do not understand the meanings of the 
terms, but I am reading the Gita in compliance with the instructions 
of my guru (spiritual preceptor). I do not care whether I am correct in 
my pronunciation. Whenever I read, I visualize the beautiful Sri Krsna 
sitting on Arjuna’s chariot (in the battle-field at Kuruksetra) and giving 
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his instructions to him. This produces ecstasy in my heart, and I cannot 
stop my study.” Sri Caitanya said, “It is you who have acquired the full 
eligibility to read the Gita / 9 

(C., II, 9 , 2 67, 268) 

The real bhakta is he who can surrender himself to Sri Krsna fully 
like the reader of the Gita mentioned above, forgetting everything else. 
This kind of devotion has no connection with jnana-yoga or karma-yoga 
delineated already. 

A summary of what Sri Caitanya said to Rupa Gosvamin in the 
Caitanya-caritdmrta (C., II, 19 , 546 549) indicating how high a position 
is assigned by him to a devotee in the scheme of creation of this world is 
given below: — 

Jiva*(living beings) 

i ' ~~\ 

Sth3vara Jarigama 

(without power of locomotion) (with power of locomotion) 

Tiryak Jalacara Sthalacara 

(birds) (aquatic animals) (land animals) 

manusya jati (mankind) 

’_L. 

devanistha mlecchadi 

(devoted to the gods) (barbarians, outcasts etc.) 


Vedamane (with allegiance Veda maukhika 

to the Veda$) bhave mane 

(with only lip alle- 
giance to the 
Vedas) 

Practitioners of 
dharma 

1 

devoted to the path of karma 

■ 1 

devoted to tne path of ? Afina 

mukta (those who have attained salvation) 

ICr§$a bhakta (devotee of K?W a ) 

(C,. II, 19 . 3^54) 
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It is difficult to find one jndnin in a crore i.e. a large number of 
karmins , one mukta (one who has attained salvation) in a crore or large 
number of jndnins , and one bhakta devoted to Krsna in a crore or a large 
number of muktas. 

fnspTffl srrer 1 (C., II, 19 , 548-549) 

gfl P gf|F> 1 %fe II (C., II, 19 , 549) 

[The bhakta of Krsna is free from desires and so he is sdnta (with his 
senses quiescent). Those who seek enjoyment, salvation, or siddhi 
(eight spiritual powers) are all asdnta (have non-quiescent senses)]. 

wrfr 5R $$ 1 

11 

<15 55 ro 1% 3* pi 1 

qs*Rlt Sflfqr W II (C., II, 19 , 552) 

[Service to Krsna with all the senses working in harmony, leaving 
aside other desires, other worship, and the paths of jndna and karma , 
constitutes pure bhakti (devotion), from which emerges prema (deep love 
for Krsna) according to the Pancardtra and the Bhdgavatd \ . 

It is not possible for the limited intellectual powers of a man to get 
full insight into all the tila (playfulness) manifested through creation, 
maintenance, and destruction in their countless forms in limitless space and 
time by One who is the receptacle of an intellect of infinite magnitude. 
But if efforts be made to apprehend Him through sentiments by commu- 
nion with Him through the path of devotion {bhakti), then the question 
of comprehension of Him through intellect does not arise. In other 
words, a direct relation can be established with Him through bhakti . 
This may be explained by the following analogy used by some for the 
clarification of this point. 

The wife of a higher court judge hears much about the deep legal 
knowledge of her husband, but cannot comprehend him in this aspect 
of his learning. She however gets him fully through her feeling ex- 
pressed in devoted service to him, and this satisfies her fully, leaving no 
desire in her to comprehend him in his deep and wide knowledge of 
law. Apprehending the ista devatd through sentiments by a bhakta is 
quite analogous to the example given above. ‘Belief draws him near, 
reasoning puts him away.’ <TT5^ WffJ \* (C., II, 8, 257). 
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8. Degrees of Progress on the Path of Bhakti ( Devotion ) 

There are milestones of progress on the path of devotion. The deg- 
rees of progress are described in a dialogue between Sri Caitanya and Rai 
Ramananda in the Caitanya-caritdmrta. In reply to a question put to 
him by Sri Caitanya, Ramananda pointed out ten stages of progress. In 
regard to four of them, Sri Caitanya said ‘These are peel of the fruit, 
and not the core, proceed further’ (tt^ qrw SHT) i.e. ‘though they 

are within the perimeter, still there are higher degrees of devotion which 
please detail.’ In regard to the second three stages, he expressed the 
view : They are acceptable, but proceed further still/ (tjft W 

) implying that there are other higher degrees of bhakti which should 
be mentioned. 

In regard to the third set of three stages, he said in respect of the 
first two, ‘they are superior but proceed further’ ( STRt 3HT ) 

and regarding the third he declared it to be or the ‘highest 

possible limit of devotion/ 

I. First Stage ( within but near the Perimeter) 

(a) *T% (TO Devotion through the performance 

of one’s duties as dictated by the varna and dsrama to which he 
belongs. 

( b ) sfrfTO Devotion together with the dedication of all the 

fruits of his actions to Sri Krsna. 

(c) Devotion with inaction in regard to the duties 
prescribed for him. 

(d) 9T«Tf*P*T *rf|> Devotion mixed with progress in the knowledge of 
the tild of the ista-devatd . 

II. Second Stage (. Acceptable ) 

(a) Devotion dissociated from knowledge of the kind 
mentioned above. 

(b) Staffs? (*TF3) Devotion (quiescent) based on selfless love without 

any personal tie with the ista-devata. 

( c ) 37^*1 JWT Devotion based on selfless love to the ista-devata in- 

volving the personal tic of service. 
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III. Third Stage (Superior) 

(a) Devotion based on the tie of friendship. 

( [b ) Sfa Devotion as between the son and the parents. 

(c) «BT^rr Sfaf (sweet sentiment) Devotion as between 

•the wife and the husband, or the lover and the beloved. 

(C. s II, 8, 186-197) 

After delineating the various stages of devotion, Rai Ramananda said 
further that the ways of attaining communion with Sr! Krsna are many. 
The methods by which one chooses to effect the same according to his 
own inclinations and eligibility are the best for him. But on examination 
of them from a detached standpoint, they are found to be graded on an 
ascending scale. 

(C., II, 8, 199) 

9. Application of various Sentiments in Bhakti-Sadhana (endeavours 
for spiritual uplift through devotion ) 

The sacred treatises of the Vaisnavas speak of harnessing various senti- 
ments in connection with Krsna as the Ista-devatd in endeavours for spiri- 
tual uplift on the path of devotion. Even if Krsna be looked upon as an 
enemy and constantly kept in mind for causing him harm, then also a 
spiritual effect is produced ultimately salutary to the individual indulg- 
ing in such contemplation, which becomes by its nature deep and cons- 
tant and so accelerates the attainment of the ultimate spiritual goal. 

^ 2<TT: 1 

firat n ( Bh VII, 1 , 30) 

[(Narada said to Yudhisthira) — The highest spiritual advancement has 
been attained by the Gopls through the amorous sentiments, Kamsa 
through fear, Caidya i.e. Sisupala and other princes through enmity, the 
Vrsnis through the various emotions pertaining to their respective rela- 
tionships with Krsna, you (Yudhisthira) through affection and myself 
through complete self-dedication]. 

The preceding sloka of the Bhagavata (VII, J, 29) cited in the 
Caitunya-caritamrta (I, 5, 136) exhorts almost the same idea in 
a different form: 
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wn^ frqp t w «T?t\w tow* m- 1 

f?oST ws 5 REr$*rf 3 *Rrr. (Bh„ VII, 1 , 29; C., I, 5 , 136) 

(As many have reached the highest station in spiritual life through 
the devotional direction of the mental faculties to the service of Tsvara, 
leading to the extinction of sins, .similarly many have done the same 
through the harnessing of amorous feelings, enmity, fear, and affection 
in relation to Isvara). 

In none of the major extant religions of the world are found any 
attempts for utilizing the dynamic forces of the various sentiments, good 
or evil, for spiritual uplift. The speciality of the Hindu Sastras in this 
respect lies in the fact that the Hindu thinkers came to realize the 
effectiveness of the various emotions of the human heart for spiritual 
sadhana, and tried to utilize them by embodying the necessary directions 
in their recommendations for spiritual guidance of the people. The bio- 
graphies or auto-biographies of some of the well-known and successful 
Hindu sadhakas (strivers) on some at least of these, lines within the last 
century or so, whose evidence from various considerations may be looked 
upon as dependable, bear testimony to the correctness of the conclusion 
of the early Hindu thinkers. 

10. Response from the Ista-devata (Object of Devotion) 

The devotees believe that when they surrender themselves to the 
Ista-devata completely after effecting a thorough detachment of the mind 
from worldly desires, and proceed on the lines of spiritual endeavour with 
the necessary limitations by looking upon the Ista-devata (here Krsna) as 
father, master, friend, son and' so forth, they meet with the responses 
from the Object of their devotion. This belief is considered to be based 
on' a foundation of facts furnished by the recorded spiritual experiences of 
Hindu sadhakas ancient and modern. They move forward in the field 
of their strivings, relying on the following two generalizations: — 

" (1) If one can offer his deepest and selfless love to the Ista-devata 
these offerings do appeal to the heart of the latter, and produce 
response. 

(2) Should the endeavours of the devotee be extremely intense, then 
the Ista-devata responds to his appeal in the shape and circumstances 
which the former prays for. It is not impossible for one, who is the 
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creator, preserver and destroyer of the Universe, to assume the desired 
form in a required setting. 

^ 11 (C., II, 8 , 20) 

(Krsna has bound himself to this unshakable promise for all time that 
he would shape his response to the appeal of the devotee in the manner 
wanted by him). 

I am not speaking of the successful devotees of the distant past or 
mentioned in the Puranas. In recent times, i.e. within the last hundred 
or hundred and fifty years, many such devotees (whatever be their 
methods of sadhana ) or their celas for them have recorded their spiritual 
experiences. These records may not deserve rejection, while on the other 
hand, they may be quite dependable as garnering reliable facts. For this 
reason, even if some allowance be made for exaggeration, interpolations 
etc., which critical sifters of the evidence embodied in them may think 
it wise in the interest of truth to make, a large amount of data will, it 
is believed, be still left behind to make out a case in their favour for 
acceptance. This will go to corroborate the belief mentioned above that 
the receipt of a response is possible from the Ista-devata through the 
application of real and sincere devotion to Him. The object in confining 
the limit of available evidence to the chronicling of spiritual experiences 
of sadhakas within the last few decades is to enable the critical mind, 
desiring to test their truth through any of the means of testing, to do so 
without much difficulty. If the distance of time be short, the characters 
of the persons having the experiences, or recording them may be known 
to many, and again the reputation about their dependability may be 
further subjected to scrutiny by references to old ipen who may have 
heard of them as noted for their probity and integrity as sadhakas. 

We learn from the biography of Ramkrsna Paramahamsa of 
Bengal (which may be taken to be typical of the records mentioned, 
above) that he used to get response from Kali (his ista-devata) through 
his devotion. We come to -know of such communions with the ista - 
devatas also from the biographies etc., of such saints as Ramprasada, 
Kamalakanta, the Brahmacarin of Baradt, Bholananda Giri, Vijayakrsna 
Gosvamin, ** Varna Ksepa, Ramadasa, Kathiya .Baba and his disciple 

I.ft.Q., DECEMBER, X947 3 
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Santadasa Babaji, Gopaler ma (Gopala’s mother) and many others whose 
names would render the list too long for our purpose here* 


xi. Analysis of the Feeling of Devotion { Bhakti-Rasa ) 

Bhakti-Rasa, the feeling of devotion, comprises the following principal 
sentiments viz. sdnta (quiescent), dasya (servantal), sakhya (friendly), 
vdtsalya (either parental or filial) and madhttra (sweet). The devotee 
proceeds in his task by adopting any one of these sentiments according to 
his proneness and competency. v 

(C., 1119 , 562) 

Rai Ramananda in the dialogue already referred to made a comparison 
between the five principal sentiments and the five bhutas (elements) viz. 
ksiti (earth), ap (water), tejas (fire), marut (air) and vyoman or akasa (ether). 
Here the madhura sentiment has been pronounced as the highest, and 
the properties of all the other sentiments have been mentioned as 
subsumed under this ‘sweet’ sentiment. Charts are appended for easy 
comprehension. A complete suppression of thirst ( trsna ) for all enjoy- 
ments has been shown as the essential common to all the five sentiments. 

(C, II. 19 , 577) 

The Five Bhutas (Elements) and their properties 
(read from bottom) 


Five Bhutas 

Ksiti (eartjh) — (1) sound, (2) touch, (3) sight, (4) taste + (5) smell 

■— - *—■■■ -V- — * 

> water 

Af (water) — (1) sound, (2) touch, (3) sight +(4) taste 

fire 

Tejas (fire) — (1) sound, (2) touch +(3) sight 

W- , ■ ' y ■ tmm—* 

air 

Marut (air)— (1) sound -f(2) touch 
vyoina 

Vyofnan or AkaSa— (1) sound 
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The Five Rasas (Sentiments) and their properties 
(read from bottom) 


Five Sentiments 

r Paraklya . f All the properties of svakiya (conjugal 
I ^Romantic or lov <4 


(Romantic or love) 

j Extra- I 4 - complete freedom from restriction 4- 


Madhura 
(Sweet) — 


marital)... 

Love 


Svakiya 
(Conjugal or 
Marital). . . 

Love 


ever newness of feeling 
4- greater thrill 

(1) SS, (2) service to Krsna, (3) free- 
dom from hesitancy in mixing with 
Krsna, (4) high degree of feeling of 
mine-ness regarding Krsna 





1 vatsalya 
+ intimate service 


Vatsalya 

(Parental or — (1) SS, (2) service to Krsna, (3) freedom from hesitancy 

| ' in mixing with Krsna 4- (4) high degree of feeling of 

I Sakhya 

1 mine-ness regarding Krsna 

SakLya -(OSS, (2) service to Krsna +(3) freedom from 

(Friendly) ~ * — » ' ^ — 

Dasya 

hesitancy in mixing with Krsna. 

y * — ' 

Krsne asankoca 


Dasya — (i) SS 4 -( 2 ) service to Krsna as the ista-devata 
(Servental) 


Santa 


Krsna-seva 


Santa — (1) complete surrender to Krsna and complete' sup- 

quiescent) pression of thirst for enjoyments (trsna-tyaga) 

s 

(These two properties have been referred to as SS in 
all the upper ones) 


(C., II, &, 200-201 j II, 19 , 580) 
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Of the sentiments mentioned in the diagrams, the properties of the 
sentiment at the bottom are lesser in number than those of the sentiment 
immediately higher, and those higher in the scale have been arranged in 
the order of the ascending number of properties possessed by them. 

(C., II, 8, zoo) 

The essentials of the various sentiments have been analysed and 
delineated in the Caitanya-caritamrta in the way indicated below. Self- 
surrender to Krsna and the suppression of all worldly desires are qualities 
common to all devotees. In this way, the pull towards Krsna becomes 
greater and greater till the pull towards the material, world is rendered 
nil, making thus the ultimate communion with the Ista-devata possible. 

Santa Rasa . — The property of this rasa is relinquishment of all worldly 
desires and concentration of all the feelings and faculties on Krsna alone. 
He does not care to attain salvation or enjoy the, pleasures of heaven. 
Under this rasa, no personal relationship is mentally established between 
Krsna and the devotees. For this reason, it has been described as ‘devoid 
of any smell of mine-ness.’ The feeling of mine-ness cannot arise unless 
the devotee feels (as the case may be) that Krsna is ‘the master, the friend, 
the son, or the husband or lover.’ The absence of any trace of such a 
feeling cannot bring in any personal tie. The devotee only feels that 
Krsna is in essence Svarupa Brahman or the embodiment of conscious- 
ness, infinite powers, and bliss. 

DSsya Rasa ,-— The feeling of personal attachment is noticed in this 
sentiment. The mental attitude of the devotee is that Krsna is His master 
and he is His servant. Hence, the respectful distance between them is 
always present in his mind. The feeling of attachment to the master is 
.natural and intense, but the hesitation born of respect necessarily enters 
into his mental attitude towards Him. The only object that animates 
the servant is contribution to die comforts and happiness of Ktsha. 'The 
rasa includes all the elements of santa with .the addition oi'Kr^iuirsem 
(service to Krsna) as its own new element. ■ 1 

. Sakbya /&»*.—' The fcelipg^ of attachment , betomes- deeper ip this . 
sentiment. The devotee looks upon Krsna as las., comrade and maintains 
dfct, -finBi-'. .-The, hesitancy .or dje feeling Of distance of 
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Dasya is non-existent in this sentiment. Hence, the devotee behaves to- 
wards Krsna as his equal and playmate, and while at times, he serves 
Krsna, at other times, he does not hesitate to be served by his ministra- 
tions. This rasa comprises not only the elements of santa and dasya but 
also the one peculiar to itself viz. absence of hesitancy and absence of 
feeling of distance. 

Vdtsalya Rasa. — The feeling of attachment to Krsna mounts up 
further in depth in this rasa. He becomes the devotee’s own in a much 
greater degree than in the preceding sentiments. As the devotee may 
look' upon Krsna as his son, consoling and nursing, scolding and even 
beating come within the ambit of his privileges. The maintainer of the 
universe is then regarded as the maintained like an ordinary human 
boy. This rasa thus contains within itself the ingredients of the three 
sentiments santa, dasya and sakkya, while adding another as specially its 
own viz. excess of the feeling of mine-ness. 

Madhura Rasa. — The greatest depth of emotion is reached in this 
sweet sentiment. An intimate personal tie is established between 
Krsna and the devotee in this mental attitude. The question of distance 
or hesitation has no place in this sentiment, and while it incorporates in 
itself all the properties of santa, dasya, sakhya and vdtsalya, it adds one as 
its own viz. intimate personal service to Krsna for contributing to His 
bliss through such ministrations. 

(C., H v 19 , 576580) 

The sddhana on the basis of each of the above five sentiments develops 
by. entertaining Itself with the relevant portion of the tild of Krsna at 
Vraja as its principal prop with the whole Vrajatild (the life and activities 
of Krsna) as depicted in the Bhdgavata and other treatises relating to bhakti 
as tfce mental background and the subject-matter of meditation* The 
feaspti lies jo the, fact that in the Rhdgavaia, containing as it does Krsna* s 
detailed life at Vraja in which each of the various sentiments has found 
seof* for its exercise through the Activities of Krsna himself, the whole 
picture as it were provides a trellis, on which each creeper of devotion 
can grow and expand with its ramifications into the fullest maturity, = 
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12. Details about the Application of the various Sentiments (Rasas) 
in the Efforts on the Path of Bhakti (Devotion) 

. The particular sentiment which a devotee should adopt as the means 
of his sadhana on the path of devotion on which he wants to enter de- 
pends upon the degree of his proneness towards one or other of the senti- 
ments, and also upon the competency of his mental and physical make- 
up to bear the impacts and consequences of the mental detachment, japa 
(repetition of the name of Krsna and the mantra learnt from the spiritual 
preceptor) and implementation of other such details of injunctions posi- 
tive and negative to be followed by him under proper guidance. Devo- 
tees mentioned in the Bhagavata or elsewhere as well-known in connec- 
tion with the application of the various sentiments on the path of 
devotion are: — 

Santa. — KavL, Antarlksa etc. (nine Yogendras) mentioned in the 
nth Book of the Bhagavata , Sanaka, Sananda, Sanatana and Sanatkumara, 
called the four sons of Brahman (Brahma, the creator) born of his mind 
(manasaputra). 

Ddsya. — Hanuman, Tulasidasa etc. 

Sakhya. — Sridama, Sudama, Dama, Vasudama etc. of Vrndavana and 
Bhlma, Arjuna, Sudama etc. of other places. 

Vatsalya. — Krsna’s parents and other superiors at Vrndavana. 

Madhura. — The Gopis of Vraja occupy a superior position to that of 
the mahisls (wives) of Krsna at Dvaraka and the Laksmls (wives 
of Narayana) elsewhere. 

(C., II, 19 , 570) 

It is stated in the Caitanya-caritdmrta that, considering from a de- 
tached standpoint, the madhura or the srngdra rasa has to be pronounced 
the sweetest. 

m migft u (C., I, 4 , 75) 

In this rasa again, a higher place has been assigned to parakiya 
(extra-marital) love at Vraja than svakiya (marital) at Dvaraka or else- 
where, because of the emergence of the greatest bliss in the former. 

1 For other instances, see C„ II, 2 , 64. 
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w iff 3 T* 5 TTJT I 

orator wfar *tt% sfenrc 1 

^ ^TRT » 

5T3T faiTT %gj* STTff qT^T U (C., I, 4 , 76) 

13. The Place of Madhura Rasa (sweet sentiment ) in ancient Sanskrit 

Literature 

The madhura rasa has been rated as the highest in the ancient Sanskrit 
literature relating to love generally, and very prominently in the branch 
of the literature dealing with the rasas (sentiments). Some passages are 
given below for clarification : 

(1) The Brhadaranyaka Ufanisad recognizes the dominant influence 
of the sweet sentiment that arises between man and woman. It has been 
stated that just as the world vanishes from the consciousness of the man 
in the embrace of his beloved, so the individual soul in its merger in the 
Universal Soul becomes oblivious of the existence of the material universe. 

few fSRTT 5 T mm' fWR 1 tTqf snt- 

SfTc^Rf TOfTOSit STM l(#«, IV, 3 , 21) 

(2) The Agni Purdna (ch. 339, si. 11) speaks of the srngdra rasa 
(sweet sentiment) as capable of making the universe permeated by 
sweetness, 

(3) Bharata (2nd century A.C.) the author of the Ndtya-sdstra ( 24 , 
199) expresses the view that ‘the thrill in Paraktyd love is very great be- 
cause it is prohibited and the way of this kind of love is far from smooth/ 

(4) It is written by way of comment on a passage by Abhinava Gupta 
(10th century A.C.) in his commentary on the Ndtya-sdstra mentioned 
above that all the animals feel the prick of love whose sway is very wide- 
spread. For this reason, it can elicit a response in the heart of every 
living being. 

(G.O.S. ed., p. 269). 

1 

(5) Rudrabhatta (some time between 9th and nth c.) writes in his 
Srngara-tHaka (I, 20) that 'madhura rasa is the topmost of all rasas.’ 

(6) Bhojadeva (nth c.) the author of the Srngara-prakasa is frankly 
emphatic in his statement that 'Srngara rasa alone is the rasa worthy of 
the name, because it is this sentiment that is the source of real joy.’ 

Yadugiri’s Ed., Preface, p. 6 
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(7) The well-known Jaina author Hemacandra (12th century A.C.) 
supports Bharata’s opinion mentioned above in his work on rhetoric 
Kavydnusdsana regarding the superiority of the parakiya rasa (R. C. 
Parikh’s ed., II, 3 , 108). 

(8) According to Bhanudatta, the author of the Rasa-tar an gini (13th 
century A.C.) the highest place of honour is assigned among all the rasas 
to the Srngdra sentiment. (Benares ed., p. 21). 


14. Parakiyd Love within Madhura Rasa 

The analysis of the various sentiments, recommended for utilization 
by the sadhakas on the path of bhakti (devotion) by the authors of the 
Vaisnava Sastras has, as shown in the previous sections, yielded the 
conclusion, which also finds support in the works of authors dealing with 
poetics (rasa-'sastra-kdras), that the parakiyd love occupies the highest 
place among the rasas , because it is the sweetest. The devotees 
recognize the truth of the statement, and some among them adopt it as 
the prop in their spiritual efforts according to their capacity and proclivi- 
ties under the guidance of their spiritual preceptors. The two autho- 
ritative treatises relating to the analysis of devotion and the path of 
devotion are the Bhakti-rasdmrta-sjndhu (Ocean of the Nectar of Bhakti- 
Rasa) and the Ujjvala-ritlamani {Resplendent Sapphire (Krsna)] by Rupa 
Gosvamin. The latter deals, in much greater detail than the other, 
with the feeling of love as adopted by the Bhaktas for sddhana . 2 The 
Alankara-kaustubha (Kaustubha Gem of Rhetoric), though a work on 
rhetoric, contains many illustrations based on several incidents 
borrowed from the madhura tild of Radha and Krsna. The Gopdla- 
campii (by Jlva), Ananda-vrnddvana-campu (by Kavi Karnapura), 
Govinda-tildmrta (by Krsnadasa Kaviraja), V idagd ha-mad hava and Lalita - 
mddhava (both by Rfipa) and several other works may be named, from 
which descriptions of portions or whole of the tild of love between Radha 
and Krsna, with or without amplifications of the basis in the Bhdgavata, 
can be perused. 

2 The detailed summary of the two extensive treatises given by my learned 
friend Dr.' Sushil Kumar De in his articles in list Indian Historical Quarterly 
( I 93 2 )» PP* 643-688 entitled The Bhakti-Rasa-Sastra of Bengal Vaisnavism* has 
made it specially advantageous for all enquirers to get a comprehensive picture 
of the topics comprised in the Bhakti-Rasa. 
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It has been mentioned above that the Vaisnava Sastras speak of the 
application of many of the emotions of the human heart to the sadhana 
of devotion to Krsna. They thought that if the sentiments other than 
parakiya can be harnessed for the purpose of devotional practices, then why 
the parakiyd rasa itself could not lay claim to the privilege of being so 
utilized, specially in view of the fact that as a rasa , it has been so highly 
spoken of as a thriller with a great dynamic force by so many authoritative 
writers of. the rasa-sastras giving it the highest place among the senti- 
ments. As the Vaisnava thinkers could not logically reject the claim of 
this rasa to such utilization, we find its application in the Bhdgavata in 
the episodes detailed in it though only the sentiment is mentioned and 
not Radha by name. The dynamism of romance, that finds full play in 
this sentiment as a tie of attraction between the parakiyd woman (stand- 
ing for the devotee) and Krsna, the object of her love, is found in none 
other, because of the absence of the marital restrictions, the presence of 
secrecy and perpetual newness and the constant necessity for the removal 
of obstacles, which make the life of the lovers a stream of joyous thrill. 

The life of Bilvamangala is remarkable as constituting the best illus- 
tration of the deep intensity of parakiyd rasa and its great strength of 
attraction. In Southern India lived a Brahmana youth called Bilvamangala 
in a house on the river Krsna-Venva. He was in deep love with a 
parakiyd (belonging to another socially) woman named Cintamani on the 
other side of the river. He could not allow a day pass without seeing her. 
It was arranged that on the day of the anniversary of his father’s srddh 
ceremony, he would not come to her. But on the night of the ceremony, 
after the termination of the rituals and the attendant functions, he could 
not effectively control his desire to meet Cintamani. An extremely in- 
clement weather set in, and storm with rain was raging with great force. 
But setting at naught all these obstacles, he jumped into the river. A 
corpse drifting along was mistaken by him for a log of wood, and used 
as a float for helping him in crossing the stream. He reached the other 
bank, and on coming to the front of the house saw the door closed. But 
he noticed what looked like a rope hanging from the front wall, caught 
hold of it and jumpeff into the court-yard of the house. It was then dead 
of night. The noise roused Cintamani from sleep. Bilvamangala’ s 
clothing was wet, and his body was emitting a foul smell. She asked how 
he could come to the house in the midst of such a heavy rain and storm. 
On hearing the details she wanted to see the piece of wood and the rope. 

d 
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On viewing them, they were found to be a corpse and a serpent. At 
this, Cintamani told him, ‘If you could have directed the deep love for 
me towards the real CintamanI, 1 you could have attained today the 
highest degree of success in spiritual advancement/ Bilavamangala was 
touched to the quick on finding that the intense attachment that had 
brought him to Cintamani that night in spite of the most inclement 
weather did not elicit a corresponding response in her heart. When in 
addition he heard the unsympathetic words falling from her lips, instead 
of words of sympathy and welcome, his remorseful and emotional mind 
turned away altogether from the ties of the world. He immediately 
took to the road. After trudging a long way, he met Somagiri in his 
hermitage on the river Narmada and accepted him as his guru. After 
spending some time there for spiritual initiation and discipline, and for 
learning details about the practice of devotion and meditation, he started 
for Vrndavana. He resolved to spend the rest of his life in the practice 
of devotion to Krsna as a Vaisnava devotee. After a few days spent on 
the way, he happened to notice a beautiful woman in a village on the 
wayside, walking back to her home after finishing her evening ablution 
in a pond, and filling her pitcher with water. Her beauty infatuated 
Bilvamangala. He followed her to her dwelling for taking shelter for 
the night as the guest of her husband, but as soon as he regained the 
natural state of his mind, his shame and compunction knew no bounds 
for the momentary infatuation that had blinded his judgment. A short 
while ago, he had renounced Cintamani inspite of her dominance over 
his heart, and so he believed that his senses would not be able to tempt 
him again. But when he found that the reverse took place, he requested 
the lady to give him two hair pins, with which he blinded himself by 
piercing his two eyes. After this, he did not linger at the place for a 
moment, but rushed outside in spite of the entreaties of the husband, and 
made for Vrndavana. In response to the severe self-discipline undergone 
by him, his Ista-devata Sri Krsna came to him in the guise of a boy to 
help him along the road to his destination. Afterwards, he became 
known as Dld-suka [sweet repeater (like a parrot) of the tales ( tila) of 
Krsna qf Vrndavana] and rose to the highest rung of spiritual advance- 
ment, He spent his life to its last breath in meditating on Krsna, to- 
wards whom he directed his whole heart with all its passions in the pro- 

3 Cintamani is a variant of Krsna \s name. 
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cess of their sublimation on the path of bhakti (devotion). By the grace 
of the Ista-devatd , he regained his eye-sight. He could thus write an 
elaborate poem called Krsnakarnamrta (Nectar for the Ear relating to' 
Krsna-lila) on Krsna as an expression of his deep love for Him. The 
opening verses of this poem, while eulogizing Krsna, contain words of 
double import, and praise both Cintamani and Somagirt as his guru : — 


15. Gopi Bhava (Sentiment symbolized in Gopls) 

The Gopls of Vraja constitute the best instance of parakiya love to- 
wards Krsna. A bright picture of the nature of the love of Gopls towards 
Krsna is found in the Gait any a-caritamrta. It is also found in the rasa- 
sastras written by Vaisnava devotees. The gradual increase in the 
intensity of this love reaches ultimately the final stage called rudha 
m a ha bhava . 

s *r qsmre 1 

fir 33s ^ ^ srtst 11 (C., I, 4 , 100) 

[The prema of the gopls is called riidha mahabhava. It is pure be- 
cause it is free from the impurities of selfishness. It can never be styled 
Kama (gross selfish passion)]. 

It is now necessary to say a few words about bhakti in order to ex- 
plain the feelings that compose it from its lowest to the highest stages. 

Prema arises from sudd ha Bhakti (devotion free from any clement of 
selfish desire). (C., II, 19 , 552) 

According to the Bhagavata , the characteristics of suddha bhakti 
(pure devotion) consist in following the path of devotion with single- 
mindedness by relinquishing the paths of jnana (knowledge) and karma 
(actions) and applying oneself to the service of Krsna with the control 
and direction of the vitality of all his senses towards such service without 
any selfishness ( nihsvdrtha ) and to the exclusion of all desires pertaining 
to the flesh ( niskdma ). Any desire for either mukti or enjoyment is 

totally absent in the mind of this devotee. (C., II, 19 , 552) 

Rati arises from sadhana bhakti . When it becomes deeper, it deve- 
lops into prema and gradually with further rises in intensity reaches in 
succession the stages of rdga 3 anurdga , bhava , and mahabhava . Each of 
the terms used here has a distinct connotation as under: — 

Sneha . — Where prema grows strong enough to melt the mind, it is 
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called sneha [lit. ghee, (clarified butter) or oil]. In it, the devotee cannot 
brook Krsna’s absence from his sight for a moment. 

Mana. — When sneha attains greater condensation, it prompts 
the devotee to disguise, for various reasons, the sweetness of his senti- 
ment, and assumes deviousness. This stage is called mana. 

Pranaya. — On further condensation of the above sentiment, when it 
brings about the unification of the souls of the lover and the beloved, it 
is styled pranaya . 

Raga. — When pranaya reaches further density, it leads the devotee 
to undergo intense pain for the sake of the object of love and feel that 
as happiness. This mental state is called raga. 

Anuraga. — This stage is reached, when the preceding feeling (raga) 
attains still greater consistence, resulting in its appearance in new forms, 
and making the participants in love feel the sweet presence of each other 
in newer and newer colours and settings. 

Bhdva. — When anuraga , in its flood tide, oversteps its bounds, and 
flows in a strong current through the heart of the devotee, it is termed 
bhava. 

Mahdbhdva. — The higher stage next to bhava is called mahdbhdva. 
It is rarely reached in the marital love of the consorts of Krsna at Dvaraka. 
It is attainable practically by the gopls alone at Vraja. (C., II, 19 , 555, 
556; II, 23 , 735, 736; UN ., 694, 705, 716, 725, 736, 753, 762, 7631 

Santa , Dasya , Sakhya , Vatsalya , Madhura are the five principal senti- 
ments. The gradations of rati on the ascending scale with the name of 
each gradation have been given above. The appended chart shows how 
far each of the five principal sentiments can rise in the gradations. 

(read from bottom) 

(5) Madhura 
(4) Vatsalya 
(3) Sakhya 

(2) D5sya 


(1) 6&nta 


Mahabhava 

(9) 

Bhava 

(8) 

Anuraga 

(7) 

Raga 

(6) 

| 

Pranaya 

1 

(5) 

Mana 

(4) 

Sneha 

(8) 

| 

Prema 

(2) 

1 

Rati 

(1) 




(C., II, 23 , 736; II, 24 , 766) 
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The madhura rasa mentioned above lias again been divided into 
various sub-clauses. On this point, there is some difference between the 
Caitanya-caritamrta and the Ujjvala-ntlamant together with those writers 
who have followed the latter treatise. The appended chart is based on 
the Caitanya-caritamrta : 


Madhura 

j _ 1 

Itudha 4 (possible for the mahisis 
of Krsna) 


Madana* 

f possible only for Radha in 
Sambhoga .(enjoyment)] 


Adhirucjha 4 

(possible for the Gopis) 


Mohana 7 

[possible for Radha and 
her group of Gopis in 
Viraha (separation)] 


Udghurna* 
Divyonmada 1 1 


Chitrajalpa 9 

Prajalpa 1 0 
with ten other items 


(0., II, 23, 736-37). 

16. Radha s Prcma (Love) 

Radha occupies the topmost place among the Gopis. Her love for 
Krsna lias no parallel. The paraktya love for Krsna is shared by all the 
( ’Opts , but its culmination is in Radha. 

wrc sfftreT* *rr^: srqfq- u 
% Rtfsr >rre a * i 

11 (C., I, 4, 76) 

(This sentiment is common to all the Gopis of Vraja. Among them, 

4. In Rudha appear eight sattvika bhavas such as stiffness of the body, pers- 
piration etc., and the anubhavas expressing themselves in such actions as rolling 
on the ground etc. 

5. In it, the anubhavas express themselves brighter and rise to a higher 
height. 

6 . Excess of joy in enjoyment or the meeting between the lover and the 
beloved. It is accompanied with the expressions of many unruly feelings. 

7. In it, the eight sattvika bhavas express themselves simultaneously, 

8. Various physical expressions in an uncontrollable condition in separation. 

9. Expressions of anger at the sight of the friends of the person loved most. 

10. Varieties of Citrajalpa. 

11. When Mohana-bhava becomes inexpressible, it gives rise to various 
bewilderments. 
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it reaches the highest limit in Sri Radhika. Her sentiment is the 
ripest, purest, and best of all, for tasting the sweetness of Krsna’s love). 

§5 3tT*TT TTfW I 

^ n (C., I, 4 , n6) 

(Radhika is the highest among those Gopls. She is superior to them 

all in beauty, qualities, fortune, and pure devotion). 

In the dialogue between Sri Caitanya and Rai Ramananda already 
referred to ( C II, 8,), the latter states that though Krsna’s beauty is 
suffused with the highest degree of sweetness, yet that beauty can reach 
a higher mark only if he is in the company of Radha. 

ww&ti sr# -m u (C., II, 8, 202) 

(Though Krsna’ s beauty is the acme of sweetness, it is increased still 

further by association with the queen of Vraja i.e. Radhika). 

On hearing this statement, Sri Caitanya said that undoubtedly this 
marks a very high degree of devotion to Krsna, but he wanted to know 
if there is any other kind of love, which is yet higher. In reply, Rama- 
nanda expressed the firm opinion that no such love is in existence. 

fsrcfrrfci 1 

W* stsrrsfct srrarfa 11 (C., II, 8, 203) 

(In it, Sri Radha’s love for Krsna is the crowning gem of the object 
of sddbana, which has been eulogized in all Sastras). 

Sri Caitanya said to Ramananda, “Can you mention an instance, in 
which Krsna left other Gopls for the company of Sri Radhika, or in other 
words, the attraction of her love was so strong that other Gopls could not 
by their power of attraction pin him down to themselves?” Ramananda’s 
reply was, “I am giving such an instance. Sri Krsna feels so much for Sri 
Radha that during rdsa-tila , (community dancing), he even burst into tears 
when search for Sri Radha who had left the place proved fruitless. The 
company of the rest of the Gopls in the place for dancing, though their 
number was very large, could not give him the joy for which he yearned 
so much. Sri Krsna, through his supernatural power of self-multiplication, 
appeared by the side of each of the numerous Gopls in the dance. Sri 
Radha took it to heart, because Sri Krsna was found to be behaving to- 
wards the general run of Gopls just in the same way as to herself. At 
this sight, the feeling arose in her mind that as Sri Krsna did not make 
any distinction in his treatment of her and the other Gpls, it was better to 
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leave the spot. So she went away from the dancing circle, leaving Sri 
Krsna extremely agitated for her absence. He had felt a great desire for 
the dancing in combination, but Sri Radha was the very centre of the func- 
tion which was going to be a failure without her. He left the company 
of the dancing Gopls in search for her, but as his attempt to find her out 
failed, he was overwhelmed with dejection. Though a very large num- 
ber of Gopls was engaged in ministering to his pleasures, still the absence 
of Sri Radha made an unbridgeable gap in the full complement of his joy. 
This proves the supreme position of Sri Radhika.” (C., II, 8, 204-206) 
It has been stated in the Gaitanya-caritamrta that the strength of * 
Radha’s love is so strong that it exerts on Krsna a constant overwhelming 
influence. 

frau STTfiT p; ^ ftrarR II 

tffspRT r si ^ srmrcr ii 

* ?rr srrfa ^ 1 

^ ^ f^r 11 (C., I, 4, 91) 

(Krsna says that he is the source of all rasas. Though I am cons- 
ciousness itself, the sum-total of all the cosmic principles and imbued 
with the fullest bliss, yet Radhika’s love makes me mad with joy and 
craving for same. I do not know how much of potency is hidden in her 
devotion to me, as it overwhelms me constantly). 

The joy that Radha enjoys through her love for me is a million times 
greater than that enjoyed by me through my love for her. 

for zumfe srrfF? i 

cTTfT tel XW WHsTTS II (C., I, 4 , 92) 

Sri Krsna says further — 

snfir vxwx wfow l 

XWT S ftp II (C., I, 4 , 92) 

(Just as I am the meeting place of conflicting qualities, similarly 
Radha’s love is always full of contradictories). 

Many contradictory qualities are found in me. Though I pervade the 
universe, yet I am found in a limited human form lying in my mother’s 
lap; though I am self-satisfied and above all wants, yet I have come down 
to Vraja to satisfy my craving for the bliss derived from my association 
with the Gopls, and so forth. In other words, one who is above wants 
has felt the want still, and is seeking its fulfilment. 
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In a similar way, in Radha we find the operation of contradictory 
qualities. For instance, Radha’s love is as extensive as the universe, leav- 
ing no space for further expansion, but still it is expanding every moment. 
Her love is very weighty, but still she makes light of it by never speak- 
ing highly of its weightiness. There is nothing more straight like her 
love, and yet in regard to Krsna, its operation is not straightforward. 
Rut this want of straightness does not diminish the purity of her love, 
just as the curvature of the waves tn the ocean affects only its surface and 
not its whole structure. (C., I, 4 , 92, 93) 

The two participants in the unparalleled love described above are 
Radha and Krsna. As the lover, Krsna has enjoyed the pleasure afforded 
by Radha’s love for him, but he could not enjoy the million times greater 
pleasure that the beloved Radha feels in association with him. Krsna 
entertains a keen desire to taste the kind of deep pleasure derived by Radh£, 
but in spite of many efforts, he cannot find out the means of realizing 
the same. It struck him that if at any time, he can occupy Radha’s posi- 
tion, it will then be possible for him to fulfil the desire. The more he 
thought over the matter, the greater was the keenness of his hankering 
for personally gauging Radha’s deep and unlimited joy. Moreover, 

S'TTC 1 

^ vtr n (C., I, 4 , 95)] 

[When I (Krsna) find my own beauty on mirror, or such other re- 
flecting surfaces, I feel tempted to enjoy it but cannot do so. If I explore 
the means by which this can be effected, I feel the impulse to become 
Radha herself]. 

{C-> I. 4 , 95) 


17. Krsna's Personality 

In the reply given by Rai Ramananda to Sri Caitanya’s question regard- 
ing the nature of Krsna’s personality, we find references to Krsna as the 
supreme Isvara, Bhagavan himself, Avatarin (maker of avataras), and the 
First Cause of all things. He is the son of the chief of Vraja, and the 
source of countless worlds, avataras , and vaikunthas (abodes of Narayana). 
He is sat (existence), cit , (consciousness), and dnanda (bliss), and the 
receptacle of valued qualities, powers, and bliss. 


(C., II, 8, 208) 
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But a bhakta cannot feel happy with the mere knowledge that the 
object of his devotion possesses infinite qualities and powers. For this 
reason, the devotee wants to commune with him as Bliss itself. He is 
the mine of beauty. The venue of all his blissful and beautiful tild is 
Vrndavana. There he is navlna Madana i.e. Cupid in a new form. Just 
as this god conquers the heart of man to implant passions under his domi- 
nance, so Krsna as a Cupid assuming a human form beyond the sway of 
the phenomenal forces (aprdkrtdj bends the mind of every resident of 
Vrndavana towards himself. Aprdkrta also hints at the purity of the 
feelings roused by him, different as he is from the prakrta (commonly 
known) Madana (Cupid). 

As he is the source of limitless beauty, provision has been made in 
the Vaisnava Sastras to meditate on him, with kdmavija and kdma- 
gayatri (i.e. the vija or short mantra with abbreviated combinations of 
letters of the alphabet forming part of same, and containing reference to 
Radha and Krsna combined; while the kdma-gdyatri is a prayer like the 
usual gayatri for repetition addressed to the Sun as the symbol of Brahman 
in connection with the daily sandhya prayers, and is related to Radha 
and Krsna combined). 

There are no living beings with or without power of locomotion, and 
male or female who do not feel the attraction of the supreme Krsna. He 
is called Manmatha-manmatha (or Manmatha -madana) i.e. the infatuator 
of Cupid himself. Even the god of love and beauty is defeated by Krsna 
on his own ground and feels overwhelmed by His charm. 

3<TKFT II 

3^ ftwTT snm i 

ii (C\, II, 8, 208, 209) 

The bhakta can attain communion with the Ista-devata as the ulti- 
mate result of his efforts through meditating on Him in the prescribed 
way either in His awful glory and power, or in the midst of beauty of 
his person and surroundings denuded of all awful features. In the 
passages quoted above, die devotee has looked at Krsna from these two 
angles. It may be the aim of a Bhakta to serve Krsna through the 
madhura rasa (sweet sentiment). It is so full of charm that avataras, 
goddesses, and even Krsna himself are held spell-bound by the sweetness 
emanating from this line of bhakti-sadhana. 
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* a r roMww w qf&rc: ' 

w?j^r q$ Pwg< u 

*Tf* *w<rfa i 

*rrf* Jrr^nfc ^ grrafor » (C., II, 8, 212-214) 

He is the perfect embodiment of the sweet sentiment which is the 
prince of all rasas (srhgara-rasa-ra]d) and can enchant all including Krsna 
himself. It irresistibly spreads its sway over avataras like Laksmlkanta 
(Lord of. Laksmi) and attracts goddesses like Laksmi, 

(C., II, 8, 212-214) 

Sri Krsnas charm is so great that he himself feels attracted to embrace 
his own image. 

^nqrc ^ vtmru vr \ 

^ STTf^R 11 (C., II, 8, 215) 

18. Ideology behind Radha 

According to the Caityanya-caritdmrta (I, 4, 79) Radha is the image 
of Krsna’s love, and is called his HladinI Sakti i.e. an emanation of a 
force from him for contributing to his bliss. The gist of what Rai 
Ramananda said to Sri Caitanya regarding the ideology behind Radha is 
that Sri Krsna possesses limitless powers. The three principal among 
them are — Cit-sakti (Antarariga), Mayd-sakti (Bahirahga), and Jtvasakti 
(Tatastha); i.e. Internal, External, and Mental respectively. Of these, 
the first (i.e. Antarariga) occupies the highest place. Krsna is made up 
of sat , city and dnanda as stated previously. There are three powers 
corresponding to those three components constituting his svarufa sakti . 
The three powers that emanate from these three components are sandhini 
(power of creating situation), samvit (power of consciousness), and hladint 
(power of inducing joyful excitement). Sri Krsna, the embodiment of 
bliss, enjoys it through Radha. 

(C.y il, 8, 215, 2l6) 

«Tvrit wfc frfrfr ■ 

nfpjft gsr srroft n 

pw w & pr m mw r 
pr mm u 

gTfipfac m srV mzmw \ 

sn*!*? wr s** u 

^ iwnr STfsrcft n (C., II, 8, 216; I, 4 # 79-82) 
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The power is called hladirii (gladdener), because it gladdens Krsna, 
who himself tastes bliss through this emanation of his. Hence, it may 
be said that the Bliss Incarnate tastes bliss in this way. The hladirii is 
the remote cause for bringing bliss to the devotees. The essence of 
hladirii is prema (pure love). It is also called ananda~cinmaya rasa i,e. 
sentiment made up of consciousness and bliss. The cream of prema is 
mahabhava (the highest stage attainable by a devotee). The revered 
ThakuranI Radha / is the very image of mahabhava in flesh and blood. 

i (C\, II, 8, 216, I, 4 , 79-82) 

19. Radha as exemplary Partner in hove 
Radha has been described by Rai Ramananda in the Caitanya - 
caritamrta as the combination of beauty, merits, luck etc. Her bright 
complexion, smiling face, and soft qualities Have endued her with ex- 
quisite beauty. In addition to her physical beauty, her mental beauty 
has no parallel. Her love for Sri Krsna develops to so high a height as 
divyonmada, which is beyond the reach of every other Gopl. Sri Krsna’s 
love for her, on the other hand, has conferred upon her the highest luck. 
She is permeated with Krsna, so to speak. 

It is nothing strange that she should be envied for her good fortune 
by Satyabhama (wife of Krsna at Dvaraka), revered as the teacher of fine 
arts, dancing etc., to the young girls of Vraja, and emulated for her 
charm by LaksmI (the consort of Narayana) and Parvatl (the consort of 
Siva); while even Arundhatl, distinguished for her constancy as the 
wife of the sage Vasistha, hankers for the depth of Radha’s self-surrender 
to Krsna, who himself cannot ken the limits of the immense fund of her 
good qualities. 

20. Ideal Companionship (Vilasa-tattva) of Radha and Krsna 
The beauty of Sri Krsna, which forms the object of meditation to a 
Vaisnava devotee, and has been described by Rai Ramananda as mentioned 
already, is thus delineated in the slokas of Caitanya-caritamrta, 

wrt #fr n 

Apr pr nftfr *p*t m 1 

fa> *w fa 5&fT?# 11 (C„ II, 8, 225) 

$ai says that Krsna as a lover is classed as dbira-lalita , 12 who by nature 

12 The word means untiring as a lover, Vide UN, NJiyaka-bhedah, si. 24, 
P> 37 - 
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does not get fatigued in love-making. He is engaged in sports in groves day 
and night with Radha, making his tender youth fruitful in such sports and 
amusements. The conception of the continuous nature of Krsna’s tild in 
groves at Vrndavana is in line with the perpetual character of all his other 
acts pertaining to the tild at Vraja similar to the circle of fire created by 
the flame of a torch turned circularly with great rapidity. The various 
portions of the tild appear to be continuous, because they are occurring 
simultaneously or in succession on numberless worlds (lokas in the limit- 
less stellar space) where Krsna >s believed to be appearing for fulfilling his 
mission of moral uplift and purification of the societies of beings living there. 

The term Dhiralalita mentioned above in respect of Sri Krsna implies 
that he is endowed with all the lover’s qualities in the fullest degree. 
He is in the first flash of youth, proficient in the art of love in its various 
details, and fond of jest and humour. His attachment to Radha, who 
is specially attractive to him is very deep. It is in accord with these as- 
pects of beauty and attractions of Krsna that he should be meditated on 
by devotees with kama-vija, and kdma-gdyatri i.e. short mantras and 
prayers, in which the love tied Radha and Krsna with their supernatural 
beauty and sweetness form the central figures, and repeated for the spiri- 
tual benefit of the meditators. Sri Caitanya, imbued with the spirit of 
Radha in his mental condition of divyonmada (transcendental bewilder- 
ment\ spoke of Sri Krsna in an emotional effusion. 

3 3 1 

3 3 

w 11 (AX. sh 68) 

fm worn. 

%TT f&rT 

F*ir stt^t 11 (C., II, 2 , 63) 

Yonder, Krsna is appearing before my eyes. He is the god of love 
himself, he is the emitter of sweet effulgence, he is sweetness itself, he is 
nectar for the sight and the mind, he is an ornament for my head, and 
he is the darling of my life. 

When Sri Caitanya enquired of Raghupati Upadhyaya as to which 
age a devotee wants Krsna to be in as the best age for the purpose of 
his meditation, he replied that of the three stages, bdlya (age from one 
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to five years), pat 4 ganda (from five to ten years), and kaisora (from ten to 
fifteen years), the last is the best. 

*tr i 

‘cR: IsffasF OTPRR „ (C., II, 19 , 541) 

For this reason, Ramananda referred to Radha and Krsna as kisora in 
their dalliances in the groves of Vraja, this age being looked upon as 
ideal by the Vajsnavas. 

21. Prema-Vildsa ( the highest Expression of Love) 

When Ramananda, in the course of his narration of the Stages of 
Devotion (see section 8), was asked by Sri Caitanya to proceed beyond 
the Second Sub-Stage under the Third Stage, the first two Sub-Stages 
having been pronounced by him as superior. Then Ramananda detailed 
the Third Sub-Stage beyond which, he stated, it was impossible for the 
sentiments (rasas) to proceed. This consists in the madbtwa rasa (the 
sweet sentiment). Whatever may be the manner of expression of love 
between Radha and Krsna i.e. whether it be milana (association) or 
viraha (separation), the root of the variations is the same viz. ananda 
(bliss). Then he sang a song of his own composition, which presents a 
picture of the expression of the highest flight of love, soaring up from 
its humble beginning in the first sight. 

<TfS*rf? *T*T SRRW ijqT I 
srgfiR r 11 

r *rt wur, 1 

% g *R *RriR faRT soft II 

% 1 fow s 1 

3 >TgsT*f snfa 11 

5 f%ft *r*ra ’TT^RJ II 

3R fsRFT, §ff I 

11 (C., II, 8, 227) 

(Radha, separated from Krsna by reason of a difference in the course 
of love, said to her message-carrier gppi } ‘When love with Krsna first 
arose through eyes meeting eyes, it increased every day, and its limit 
was beyond our ken. Neither was he my husband, nor was I his wife; 
still I felt that the god of love welded our two souls into one. Do not 
forget, my companion, to relate to Krsna these past episodes of our love. 
Neither any intermecliary, nor any other assistance was sought for for our 
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union other than Cupid with his five arrows. Now the same Krsna is 
utterly indifferent to me. Hence, the need for your intermediation. 
Such are the ways of love of a high-souled man like Krsna*), 

At this point of his song, Sri Caitanya stopped his mouth with his 
hand. Consideration of all the details that precede and succeed this por- 
tion of the dialogue between Sri Caitanya and Rai Ramananda points to 
the conclusiori that the former was imbued with the personality of Sri 
Krsna at the moment. Hence, when he noticed that the last verses of 
the song were proving very caustic towards Sri Krsna i.e. towards his 
own self at the moment, he expressed his desire to Rai Ramananda to 
stop short in the said manner lest there be any other verses yet unsung too 
pungent for him to hear. 

22, Means of Sadbana 

' After listening to the song sung by Rai Ramananda, Sri Caitanya 
remarked, ‘What you have said about bhakti ( devotion ) is the last word 
on the subject. But without spiritual endeavours ( sadbana ), Sri Krsna 
cannot be contacted in communion. Will you now tell me the means 
of bringing him within reach.’ The gist of the remarks of Ramananda 
in reply is: Every devotee is not competent for the service to Radha- 
Krsna in their intimate hours in the groves. Those who have acquired 
the privilege of being the companions ( sakht ) of Radha Krsna enjoyment 
are eligible for this ministration. It is not within the competency of 
those who have taken to any of the first four rasas among the five as their 
means of sadbana to approach the groves of Radha Krsna, and take part 
in the services rendered to them. Only those, who have adopted by 
reason of their competency for same the fifth or the madhura rasa as 
their means of spiritual endeavour, can do so. They are the companions, 
who form an indispensable part of the tild of Radha- Krsna in the said 
bowers, as without them the tild cannot attain its full bloom. They in 
co-operation combine to minister to the enjoyment of Radha-Krsna. It is 
only when a competent devotee, who has resorted to madburarasa as the 
means of sadbana places himself devotedly through his $iddha-deha under 
the guidance of a sakht that he acquires the privilege of kunjarseva (service 
in the bowers). It cannot be acquired by any other means, and this is the 
only path open to one whose aim is service to Radha-Krsna in the kunjas . 

sftsrr ^ srf<r » 

m s*? it 
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t% pr *faTTC f%«TR II 

sreft v& gfe 5nf| 1 

Slsft #*TT fTOTf^TT STTSTTpr II 
fag TT? ofaTFT SRfc pfij | 
m\*i % 5»? ^ wgnfa 11 

wt^-i^^-spar %? <n*r 1 

%? HT^f qn?% ^TR ittfpi OTTO II (C., II, 8, 230-233) 

A question may arise in our minds as to the reason why the sakhls 
should at all find a place in this tila, because Radha and Krsna are each a 
complement of the other to produce the fullest sufficiency of bliss, and so, 
the presence of companions is superfluous. The reply is that as several 
dishes at a meal render it more relishable, so the association of the sakhls 
in the tila makes it more delightful. The superiority of Radha in beauty, 
qualities, fortune and love is indisputable. Yet the association of Krsna 
with the sakhls in the tila enhances its strength. It is true they cannot 
make Krsna happy without Radha, but at the same time, it is impossible 
to eliminate them in the tila of Radha-Krsna. 

rrarrs? wfam ifsR \ 

*jr sw n 

S8WT mi fP*U 9Tqr«H I 

#t?t ftg §?$r n (C., I, 4 , 117) 

(The other Gopis are ingredients, so to speak, for enhancing the taste- 
fulness of Krsna ’s sports and dalliance with Radha. Radha is the be- 
loved of Krsna and is the very gem of his life. Without her, the Gopis 
are of no avail for his happiness). 

Rasa Lila , which has been mentioned before, is a gala nocturnal festi- 
val on a full-moon night, in which the Gopis in their beautiful dresses and 
ornaments dance in an orderly fashion in charming sylvan settings to the 
accompaniment of songs and instrumental music. This community 
dancing in the festival multiplied a thousand times the pleasure afforded 
by the dancing of Radha and Krsna with some of their sakhls forming 
a small party in the intimate seclusion of their groves. 13 

(To be continued) 

Narendka Nath Law 


13 Read in this connection chs. Trema-samputa* and ‘Rasa-lila’ in the 
Vatsntova Rasa-sahitya by Rai Bahadur Khagendranath Mitra. 



The Date of the Gathasaptasati 

The Gathasaptasati (also called Saptasatl or Sattasal) is unanimously 
regarded as the oldest and most important anthology in Maharastri 
Prakrit. It is traditionally ascribed to Hala who, according to the account 
in the Puranas, seems to have flourished in the first century A.D. 1 Some 
of the gdthds included in this work contain references to deities, historical 
and legendary characters and other matters. Their evidence is conse 
quently cited to prove that these deities, persons etc. were well-known 
before the beginning of the Christian era. To mention only one in 
stance, the gathd 2 No. 464 mentions Vikramaditya and refers to his muni- 
ficence. This gathd is often cited to prove the traditional view that a 
king named Vikramaditya flourished before the beginning of the Chris 
tian era and founded the era which is still current under his name. 3 The 
gathd has also a bearing on the date of the great Sanskrit poet Kalidasa 
who is popularly believed to have flourished at the court of Vikramaditya. 
Some other scholars, however, do not subscribe to the traditional view 
about the date of the Saptasatl and assign the work to the third century 
A.D. or some later age. 4 It is, therefore, proposed to discuss this question 
here in the light of recent researches. 

As its name indicates, the Gathasaptasati consists of 700 gdthds or 
Prakrit verses. Tradition ascribes this work to Hala and this is corrobo- 
rated by a gathd (No. 3) included in this anthology which says that 
Hala, who was beloved of poets, selected seven hundred out of a crore 
of embellished gdthds. Several Sanskrit and Prakrit poets 5 who have 
eulogised Hala describe him as a king who had extended liberal patron- 

,1 See below, p. 41. 

2 The numbers of gdthds quoted in this article refer to the Nirnayasagar 
edition of the Gathasaptasati. They vary in the commentaries of Pitambara and 
Bhuvanapala. 

3 Sec, e.g., Haraprasad Shastri’s remarks in Ep. Ind., vol. XII, p. 320. 

4 Weber, Das Saptasatakam des Hala , Introd. p. xxiii; Winternitz, 
Gcschichte der Indischen Litteratur , vol. Ill, p. 103. Keith, History of Sanskrit 
Literature , p. 224 etc. 

5 See Abhinanda’s Rdmacarita , VI, 93; XXII, ioo; Uddyotanasuri’s 
Geschichte der (verses cited in the Kavyamimamsd, cd. (1914) by Dalai, Notes, 
p. 12); Soddhala, Udayasundari , p. 2 etc. 
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age to poets. The Vafjdlaggam , another Prakrit anthology , contains a 
gdthd which says that Hala ruled at Pratisthana (modem Paithan) on 
the Godavari.® Hemacandra, the famous lexicographer, identifies Hala 
with the king Satavahana or Salahana. 7 *Bana also mentions Satavahana 
as the author of a Kosa of subhasitas which must be none other than the 
Gdthdsaptasati. Satavahana was, however, a family name and occurs as 
such in two Nasik Cave inscriptions. 8 It was plainly derived from that 
of the progenitor of the family, but nothing was known about this Sata- 
vahana till recently. Only three years ago, a copper coin of this king 
was brought to light which I have published in the Journal of the Numis- 
matic Society of India (vol. VII, pp. i f.) Hala was called Satavahana 
evidently because he was descended from this Satavahana. This family 
is called Andhra in the Puranas probably because it was ruling in the 
Andhra country when the Puranas assumed their present shape. The 
Puranas give a list of thirty kings of this dynasty among whom Hala’s 
name occurs as the seventeenth. 9 According to the Puranas this dynasty 
ruled for a total period of 456 or 460 years. It must have risen to power 
soon after the death of Asoka in circa B.C. 237. Simuka, the first king of 
this dynasty mentioned in the Puranas, may have come to the throne in 
circa B.C. 220. The Puranas give the reign periods of each king accord- 
ing to which Hala had a brief reign of only five years. He may have 
ruled from A.D. 61 to A.D. 66. If he was the author of the Saptasati , 
the work must be referred to the first century A.D. 

This date of the work has, however, been assailed on several grounds. 
Dr. Keith, drawing attention to the weakening of the consonants in the 
gdthds of the Saptasati , placed it in the period A.D. 200-450. 10 Weber 
referred it to the third century A.D. at the earliest, in any case to some 
period before the 7th century A.D. 11 Dr. D. R: Bhandarkar has pointed 
out that the internal evidence afforded by the work shows that it could 
not have been composed in the first century A.D.; for it refers to 

6 Vajjalaggam, v. 468. 

7 Hemacandra, A bhidhanaratnamdla; Desinamamala , VIII, 61. 

8. Krsna.the second king mentioned in the Puranas is described as belonging 
to the Satavahana family. Similarly, Gautamiputra, another illustrious king of 
this family, who defeated, Nahapana is described as one who had established the 
fame of the Satavahana family. See Ef. Ind., vol. VIII, pp. 33; 61 f. 

9 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age M pp. 38 f. 
jlo Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 224. 
u Weber, Das Saptasatakam etc,, (i88i), Introd., p. xxii. 
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Krsna and Radha in v. 89, mentions the week-day Tuesday in v. 261 and 
glorifies Vikramaditya in v. 464. All these references, according to Dr. 
Bhandarkar, point to a much later date than the first century A.D.; for 
the earliest mention of Radhika occurs in the Pancatantra which was 
compiled in the 5th century A.D.; the earliest instance of the use of the 
week-day occurs in the Eran inscription of Budhagupta, dated A.D. 
484, but the practice of citing week-days did not come into general vogue 
till the 9th century A.D.; Vikramaditya whose liberality is eulogised in 
v. 464 must be either the famous Gupta king Candragupta II or his 
grandson Skandagupta, both of whom are known to have assumed that 
title; for no earlier king of this name is known to history. In view of 
these references, Dr. Bhandarkar would refer Hala of the Gathdsaptasati 
to the commencement of the 6th century A.D. 12 

All these dates are more or less conjectural. They are based on the 
supposition that the anthology was compiled by a single person and that 
it has come down to us in its original form. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, who 
seems to have subscribed to this view, called in question the tradition 
that Hala, the author of the Gdthdsaptasatl , was a Satavahana. As for 
Bana’s eulogy of Satavahana who composed a Kosa of songs, Dr. 
Bhandarkar says that there are no grounds for identifying this Kosa with 
Hala’s Saptasatl , 13 We need not, however, be so sceptic about this, 
matter. There must have been some basis for the tradition which has 
been vouched for by several Sanskrit and Prakrit poets and lexicographers, 
viz., that Hala of the Satavahana dynasty was the author of the Sapta- 
safi. As a matter of fact, the ancient name of this work was Kosa or 
Gdthd-kosa (Prakrit, Gdhdkoso ). This appears clear from' the concluding 
verse preserved in some of the recensions, which describes it as a Kosa of 
seven hundred gdthds marked with the names of poets, which was com- 
piled by Satavahana. 14 Another verse in the Kuvalayamdld of 
Uddyotanasuri who flourished in the eighth century A.D. also calls it 


12 R, G. bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 189. 13 Ibid. 

14 See Weber, Das Saptasatakam etc., v. 709— tpjt 


This verse is given also in a f.n. at the end of p. 207 of the Nimayaslgar ed. 
of the SaptaSati (pub. in {9*1). The work is also called Kosa in the concluding 
verses of some Satakas cited by Pitambara. See pp. 54 and 79. 
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Kosa and compares it with the Kosa (bud) of a lotus. 15 Uddyotanasuri as- 
cribes this Kosa to Hala, This will make it plain that the Kosa of 
subhdsitas compiled by Satavahana and eulogised by Bana was not 
different from the Gdthdsaptasafi of Hala. 

We need not however suppose that all the verses now included in the 
several recensions of the Saptasati date from the time of Hala. There 
must have been interpolations in it from time to time. This can be 
easily shown from the internal evidence of the work. 

The Saptasati has come down to us in as many as seven recensions as 
shown by Weber. 10 There are only 430 stanzas common to all the recen- 
sions which may have formed the original kernel of the work. Tradi- 
tion says that the gathas were composed by several poets and that they 
were only collected and perhaps refashioned by Hala. Originally every 
stanza had the poet’s name attached to it, but in course of time several 
names were lost owing perhaps to the carelessness of the scribes. As 
many as thirteen commentaries on this anthology are still extant and 
many of them mention names of poets in connection with individual 
stanzas. Bhuvanapala, one of the ancient commentators of this work, 
mentions as many as 384 names of poets who contributed to the Saptasati. 

The gathas of the Saptasati were composed in the Maharasm Pra- 
krit. Some of them contain references to the Vindhya mountain and the 
Reva, Tapi and Godavari rivers. The Godavari is very frequently referred 
to, which is but natural as several poets must have been attached to the 
court of Hala. No country, river or mountain of North India Jinds 
mention in any gdthd which shows that the work had its origin in South 
India in general and Maharastra in particular. 

According to tradition 17 Padalipta or Palitta was the foremost among 
the poets at the court of Hala and received liberal patronage from him. 
The Saptasati contains several gathas ascribed to him. Many other 

15 See Kumlayamala quoted by Dalai in the Notes (p. 12) to his edition of 

Rajaiekhara’s Kavyamimdmsa 9 I 

ftfpwrqjt fa f*nr sffajt n ( snufafar: sfasrJfa 
v* fag^wwtfa * tfqrs n) 

Kosa in Sanskrit means a treasure, a bud of flower as well as an anthology. 
Bana and Uddyotanasuri have used the word with a double entendfe while des- 
cribing the work of Hala-Satavahana. 

16 Weber, Das Saptasdiakam etc. p. xxviii; Indische Studien , XVI, pp. gi. 

17 See verses cited in the Notes, p. i% to Dalai's ed. of the Kavyamimamsa 
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poets were, however, living in the country, for their gathas contain realis- 
tic pictures of village life. Most of these poets must have been ordinary 
persons unknown to fame. Some of them were women. The commen- 
tators mention the names of some of them such, as Reva, Madhavl, 
Anulaksmi, AndhralaksmI etc. 18 Some of the poets were however 
distinguished personages who, though ruling over extensive kingdoms, 
were not loth to serve the Muse of poetry. A careful consideration of 
the age in which they flourished is likely to shed interesting light on the 
date of the Saptasatt . 

The foremost of these royal poetfc was, of course, Hala himself, the 
compiler of the anthology. Nearly forty gat has are ascribed to him in the 
Nirnayasagar edition of the Saptasatl. Some of these are attributed to 
Salavahana (i.e. Satavahana) in the recently published commentary of 
Pltambara. 19 This is not surprising, as Satavahana or Salahana was a 
Prakrit form of Satavahana which, as we have seen, was the family name 
of Hala, Some of the verses ascribed by Pltambara to Satavahana are 
not, however, given under the name of Hala by the Nirnayasagar edition, 
but they may have been composed by him; for the tradition in respect of 
attribution of verses is somewhat discrepant. 

One other member of the Satavahana dynasty seems to have contri- 
buted gathas to the Saptasatl. Commentators ascribe wo gathas (viz. 
54 and 454) to Karna or Karnaraja. That a king named Kama belonged 
to the Satavahana family and ruled in the Deccan is shown by some potin 
coins recently found at Tarhala in the Akola District of Bcrar. 20 These 
coins are of the same type and fabric as other Satavahana coins found there 
and in other places in Maharastra and have the legend Kana-satakanisa. 
This Kama was one of the later kings of the dynasty and may be identical 
with Santikarna 21 (also called Candasri in the Puranas) who was the twelfth 
descendant of Hala. He may have reigned from circa A.D. 229 to 238. 

' Pravarasena — The Nirnayasagar edition ascribes five verses (viz. 45, 
64, 202, 208 and 216) to Pravarasena, and Pltambara adds two more (vv. 
481 and 565) to them. Further, Bhuvanapata mentions Pravara, Pravara- 

18 See Index of gSthas in the Nirnayasagar ed. and that in Indische Stndien, 

vol. XVI, pp. 19! > 

19 Gathasaptefatiprakasika ed. by Pandit Jagdish Lai (1942). 

20 See my article, entitled 4 A New Hoard of Satavahana Coins from Tarh&U* 

in vol JI, pp* 83 £ 

21 Pargiter, Dynasties etc,, p. 43, n. 20, . * - 
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raja or Pravarascna as the author of the following gathas 46, 126, '158, 
203, 209, 321, 341, 506, 567 and 724. This Pravarascna is probably iden- 
tical with the homonymous author of the Prakrit kavya Setubandba or 
Ravanavaho . This work has evoked high praise from several Sanskrit 
authors and rhetoricians such as Dandin, Bana and Anandavardhana.** 
The author must therefore have flourished before the seventh century 
A.D. As stated before, he must have been a native of Maharastra. 
Tradition says that the Setubandba was actually composed by die famous 
Sanskrit author Kalidasa and ascribed to Pravarasena by the order of 
Vikramaditya. 23 This tradition can be satisfactorily explained only if 
we identify this Pravarasena with Pravarasena II of the Vakataka dynasty ; 
for the latter was the daughter’s son of Candragupta II — Vikramaditya. 
Most scholars — Indian as well as European — now hold the view that Kali- 
dasa flourished at the court of the Gupta emperor Candragupta II. It 
should not therefore be surprising if the poet was asked by his royal 
patron to compose or revise a work for his daughter’s son, Pravarasena II 
who was ruling over Vidarbha. This Pravarasena may have also com- 
posed stray Prakrit verses, some of which seem to have found a place in 
the Saptasati. Pravarasena II flourished from circa A.D. 420 to 450. 

Sarvasena — Pltambara’s commentary on the Saptasatl ascribes gathas 
502 and 503 to Sarvasena. Bhuvanapala mentions this poet’s name in 
connection with two more gathas viz . 217 and 234. This Sarvasena must 
be identical with the homonymous poet who. has long been known as the 
author of a Prakrit kavya called Harivijaya. This work also has received 
unstinted praise from several Sanskrit authors and rhetoricians. 24 Dandin 
mentions in his Avantisundarikatha that Sarvasena, the author of the 
Harivijaya , 25 was a king. Only one king of this name is known to 
history, viz. he who was one of the younger sons of the great Vakataka 
emperor Pravarasena I and founded the Vatsagulma branch of the 
Vakataka dynasty'. His name has been mentioned in the Basim plates 26 
of his son Vindhyasakti IP recently edited by me. I have also shown 

22 See my article entitled ‘Royal Poets of the Vakataka Age/ ante., vol. 
XXI, pp. 193 f. 

23 See the statement of Ramadasa in his com. on the Setubandba i I, 1. 

24 vol. XXI, pp. 197 f. ' 

*5 See Avantisundartkatha, p. a— tjfr 

26 Ef, Ind., vol. XXVI, pp. 15, f. 
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that he is mentioned in the inscription 37 in Cave XVI at Ajanta. Sarva- 
sena flourished in circa A.D. 330335. 

Pravarasena II and Sarvasena belonged to two different branches of the 
Vakataka family — one ruling at Nandivardhana (near Nagpur) and the 
other at Vatsagulma, modern Basim in the Akola District of Berar. 
There were two other branches of the great Vakataka family which 
though referred to in the Puranas 28 are still in oblivion as none of their 
records have yet been found. I have elsewhere 29 put forward the con- 
jecture that they were ruling over Kuntala (now Southern Maharastra 
and Northern Karnataka) which lay to the south of the Godavari. These 
branches seem to have flourished in Kuntala till the rise of the Early 
Rastrakutas in circa A.D. 375. No members of these branches are yet 
known by name, but since the names of the princes of both the Nandi- 
vardhana and Vatsagulma branches are found to end invariably in sena, 
the names of these other Vakataka rulers also may, in all probability, 
have ended in sena. The commentators of the Saptasati mention several 
such names 30 viz. Jayasena (v. 170), Makarandasena (vv. 6, 80, 98, 429 
599), Mallascna (vv. 237 and 238), Mahasena (v. 328), Vasantasena 
(v. 323), Visvasena (v. 340) and Satyasena (233 and 298). It may not be 
wrong to conjecture that all these or at least some of them belonged to 
the other two branches of the Vakataka dynasty which were ruling to 
the south of the Godavari. 

Mana — As stated before, the . aforementioned two Vakataka branches 
were wiped out in circa A.D. 375 by the Rastrakutas who rose to power 
in Kuntala. The founder of this latter dynasty was Manarika who 
founded the city of Manapura (modem Man in the Satara District of 
the Bombay Presidency) which he made his capital. 31 It would seem 
therefore that this king was also known by the name of Mana or Mana- 
* raja. 32 In that case the four verses 101-104 which some commentators 
ascribe to Mana may have been composed by him. 33 

27 Mirashi, Vakataka Inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta, (Hyderabad Arch. 
Series, No. 14), p. 10. 28 Pargiter, Dynasties etc., p. 50. 

29 Ind. Cult vol. XI, p. 233; Ante, vol. XXI, p. 200. 

30 See Indexes to gathas in the Nirnayasagar ed. of the Saptasatt and in 
Bhuvanapala’s commentary, Ind. Stud. vol. XVI, pp. 19 L 

31 See ‘The Rasttakutas of Manapura’, A.B.O.R,l„^v ol. XXV, pp. 36!. 

32 In ancient times ahka was optionally added to personal names. Compare 
Vimala or Vtmaldhka, die author of Paiimacariu, 

33 Weber, Das Saptasatakam, pp. 36!. 
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Devaraja — Two copper-plate grants of this Early Rastrakuta family 
mention Devaraja, the son of Manahka. I have shown elsewhere 34 that 
this Devaraja was probably the Kuntalesa to whose court the great Sans- 
krit poet Kalidasa was sent as an ambassador by Candragupta II — 
Vikramaditya. If the tradition recorded in the Kuntale'savaradautya is 
correct, this Devaraja was a man of easy-going nature and spent his days 
in the company of beautiful ladies. He may also have beeij, fond of 
literature and arts. He may be identical with the poet Devaraja to whom 
two gdthas of the Saptasati (viz. 138 and 239) have been ascribed. 
Whether this Devaraja composed any Prakrit kdvya is not known, but 
he seems to have composed a lexicon of DesT words which has been cited 
in some places in Hemacandra’s Destndmamdld , 35 As I have shown else- 
where, this Devaraja must have flourished in circa A.D. 400-425. 

Adhyaraja — The name of this author has long been known from the 
praise lavished on him by Bana in an introductory verse of his Harsa - 
carita™ The tenor of description in Bana’s verse suggests that Adhya- 
raja wrote an Akhyayikd which was considered superb in Bana’s age. 
The Sarasvattkanthdbharana 37 of Bhoja (nth century A.D.) gives the 
further information that in the time of Adhyaraja every person spoke i.n 
Prakrit. According to the commentator Ratnesvara, this Adhyaraja was 
identical with Salivahana, but the name is not met with in the list of 
Satavahana kings, given by the Puranas. It is not known whether Bhoja 
had reliable tradition about Adhyaraja or whether he was misled by the 
name. The suggestion that he was identical with Harsa is untenable. 

. Whoever Adhyaraja may have been, there is no doubt that he was a 
Prakrit poet, for Bhuvanapala ascribes four gdthas (viz., 66, 169, 219 and 
235) to him. The Nirnayasagar edition gives three more verses under 
his name viz . 26, 218, 234. This seems to suggest that the dkhydyikd of 
Adhyaraja eulogised by Bana was in Prakrit. We have however no further 
information about the country and age in which he flourished. 

Vakpatiraja — The Nirnayasagar edition of the Saptasati ascribes only 
one verse (95) to Vakpatiraja, but Pltambara gives three more verses viz,. 


34 vol. XXV, p. 45. 

35 Destndmamdld ed. by M- Banerjee, pp. xxxix. 

36 i Hftrsacarita, v. 18. Irsfofa I fWWTCfa 

51 5 RT &1 li 

37 Swasvatikanthdbharana (Nirnayasagar ed.). 
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616, 617 and 618) under his name.® 8 Like Pravarasena and Sarvasena, 
Vakpatiraja also is famous as the author of Prakrit works. Two kdvyas 
written in Maharastrl, namely Madhumathanavijaya 89 and Gaiidavaho 
were composed by him. Of these the first is not now extant, but it is 
mentioned by the well-known critic Anandavardhana 40 and one of its 
verses has been cited by Abhinavagupta 41 and Hemacandra 42 from which 
it seems that it treated of some incident in Krsna’s life. The other work 
Gaiidavaho is well known for its beautiful diction and graphic descrip- 
tions. Vakpatiraja was a junior contemporary of Bhavabhuti to whom he 
pays a respectful homage in one 43 of his verses in the Gaiidavaho. Like 
Bhavabhuti he received patronage at the court of Yasovarman of Kanauj, 
for whose glorification he has composed his Prakrit kavya. We have no 
reliable information about the native province of Vakpatiraja, but in view 
of his association with Bhavabhuti it may be conjectured that he also like 
the latter, belonged to Vidarbha and went to far off Kanauj to seek royal 
patronage, because in the beginning of the eighth century A.D. when 
these great poets flourished, there was no great king ruling in Vidarbha. 
The aforementioned gdthds ascribed to Vakpatiraja do not occur in the 
Gaiidavaho. It has therefore been conjectured that they must have been 
taken from his lost kavya Madhumathanavijaya , 44 The gat has are how- 
ever of the muktaka or subbasita type and seem to have been stray verses, 
not taken from any particular kavya . Vakpatiraja who was a court-poet 
of Yasovarman probably flourished in the second quarter of the eighth 
century A.D. 

The foregoing discussion must have made it plain that Kama (circa . 
A.D. 229-238), Sarvasena (circa A.D. 330-355), Pravarasena II (circa A.D. 
420-455), Mananka (circa A.D. 375-400), Devaraja (circa A.D. 400-425) 
Vakpatiraja (circa 715-750) have all contributed their gat has to the Sapta- 
sati . The work was thus receiving additions from time to time down to 
the eighth century A. D. As, the Saptasati was only a collection of stray 
verses, it was quite easy to interpolate one or more verses into it. We 
cannot consequently adduce the evidence of any particular verse of the 

38 Bhuvanapala ascribes v. 32 also to him, but tKis is given under the name 
of Bhogika by other commentators. 39 See Gaiidavaho , v. 69. 

40 Dbvanyatoka (Nirnayasagar ed. 1911), p. 15a. 41 Loc. cit. 

4a See Hemacandra, Alahkaracudamani (ed. by Rasiklal), vol. I, p. 81. 

43 Gaiidavaho , v, 799. 

44 Pischei, Gramm atik der Prakrit Sprocket*, p. 11. 
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SaptasatJ Cor determining the limits for the date of any person or work 
unless we are sure about its existence in the anthology in a particular age. 

Let us take the case of the oft-quoted verse (No. 464) which refers to 
the munificence of Vikramaditya. 4,5 It runs as follows: — 

as ^ ww 1 

This verse is evidently addressed by a woman to her lover and refers 
to the latter’s secret shampooing of another woman’s foot. Translation — 
Her foot which being delighted by your shampooing imprinted its lac- 
dye marks on your hand, has imitated the action of Vikramaditya (who 
also being pleased with the victories of his men, places a lakh of coins on 
their hands). 

This verse is given anonymously in the Nirnayasagar edition of the 
Saptasatl, but we cannot be sure about its existence in the days of Hala. 
As no king of the name of Vikramaditya is known to have flourished 
before the first century A.D., 40 it is not unlikely that the gdthd refers to 
the liberality of a later Vikramaditya. And curious as it may appear, there 
was a similar tradition about the famous Gupta king Candragupta II — 
Vikramaditya which is recorded in an inscription of the Rastrakutas. 
The Sanjan plates of the Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa I contain the 
following verse: 47 

3 Ttrr s 1 

cfg: *ET WT 

Translation 48 — That wretch of the Gupta lineage (viz., Candragupta 
II) who, having killed his own brother (Ramagupta), usurped his kingdom 

45 Bhuvanapala ascribes it to Samvararajya (? Sariivararaja) about whom, 
however, nothing is known. (Ind. Stud., vol. XVI, p. 15). 

46 It is now well known that the era now current under the name of 
Vikramaditya was called Krta down to the fifth century A.D. (Ep. Ind. vol. 
XXIII, p. 49). It is seen associated with the name of Vikramaditya for the 
first time in the tenth century A.D., the earliest record of this kind being the 
Ekalingji stone inscription of the Guhila prince Naravahana incised in V.S. 1028 
( J.B.B.R.A.S. , vol. XXII, pp. 166 .f.) 

47 Ep. Ind „ vol. XVIII, p. 248. 

48 It will be noticed that the translation given above differs in many places 
from that given by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in Ep. Ind.. vol. XVIII, p. 255. 
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and also his queen (DhruvadevT), was, they say, a (great) donor in (this) 
Kali age (because) he caused (his Bhandagarika) to record (donations of) 
of a lakh (or) a crore. (In view of this ) Amoghavarsa, who sacrificed his 
body and (also) relinquished his kingdom more than once, not to speak 
of other external things, feels ashamed when his fame spreads that he, the 
ornament of the exalted Rastrakutas, is a donor. 

In this verse Amoghavarsa I who had cut off and offered a finger of 
his left hand to Mahalaksml 10 to avert a public calamity and abdicated 
the throne more than once in order to devote himself to religious 
practices, 50 is said to excel the Gupta king Candragupta II in righteous- 
ness and liberality; for Candragupta II had caused the murder of his own 
brother Ramagupta and remarried his wife DhruvadevT. Further, he did 
not actually confer gifts of a lakh or a crore, but only caused them to be 
recorded to make a show of his liberality. We are not concerned here 
with the correctness of the statements of Amoghavarsa’s panegyrist about 
Candragupta’s liberality, but the description clearly shows that stories 
about the fabulous munificence of Candragupta II — Vikramaditya were 
current among the people as late as the ninth century A.D. And it is not 
surprising that such a gatha should have been composed in Vidarbha 
about Candragupta II and should have found a place in the anthology of 
Maharastra; for the influence of that illustrious and mighty Gupta em- 
peror was very great at the courts of both the Vakatakas and the Early 
Rastrakutas 51 who ruled to the north and the south of the Godavari where 
the gat has of the Saptasati were mainly composed. This gatha therefore 
in no way goes against, but rather corroborates the view that Vikramaditya 
and his protege Kalidasa flourished in the last quarter of the fourth 
century A.D. 

V. V. Mirashi 


49 Ep. Ind vol. XVIII, p. 248. 

50 Altekar, Rastrakutas and their Times , pp. 88 f. 

51 Mirashi, ‘The Rastrakutas of Manapura,’ vol. XXV, pp. 36 f. 

The verses 227 and 439 which Bhuvanapala ascribes to Vikrama and Vikramaditya 
respectively may have been composed by Candragupta II — Vikramaditya. 



The Cinderella Motif in Assamese Folk-tales 


In Assam there is a number of stories in which appears the Cinderella 
motif. As my survey of Indian folk-tales in the several provincial lan- 
guages is not at all complete and as books of reference are difficult to 
obtain, I shall first make an attempt to deal with the subject with material 
available in Assamese only. Later on I shall cite instances from some 
other parts of India. 

A stepmother’s cruel treatment of her stepdaughter is the nucleus 
around which has grown up that body of folk-tales of which Cinderella 
or Ashputtel as found in Grimm’s Household Talcs is usually taken as 
a model. In the model story the mother dies and her child is left to 
the care of her husband’s second wife. The child suffers in more ways than 
one and is helped by a bird nesting on a tree which has grown on her 
mother’s grave and is ultimately rewarded for all the sufferings she has had. 

In the talc of Cinderella the child is not murdered, but in that of 
the Juniper Tree, where we have a boy in place of the girl, the step- 
mother murders her stepson, cooks and serves him as pudding to her 
husband. But her daughter takes the cast off bones, lays them under 
a tree under which the boy’s dead mother has been buried with the 
result that a bird appears on it and this bird after punishing the criminal 
lady resumes its shape of the boy who has so long been missing. 

i. One of the tales in Assamese which has as its motif a stepmother’s 
ill treatment of her stepdaughter is known as that of Teja and TejI. 

A man had two wives, the senior one being mother of a boy Teja and 
a girl TejI. The junior wife was her husband’s pet, and she had a 
daughter. One day while both the co-wives were having their bath in the 
tank the junior one pushed the other into the water under the pretext of 
rubbing her back and muttered : As a tortoise may you stay. When 
she returned home Teja and TejI asked their stepmother of their 
mother. “She may have gone to her maternal-uncle,” replied the 
jealous woman. From that day she started heaping the household 
drudgery on the poor children while her own daughter was pampered. 

One day while Teja and TejI passed along the brink of the tank a 
large tortoise came out and accosted them. “I am your mother,” she 
said, “ah, how emaciated you look,” The children were overjoyed to 
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find their mother who offered them her retching. They ate it and felt 
exhilarated. Since then they used to go there always and eat of their 
mother’s retching. Thus they became hale and hearty while, on the other 
hand, their step-sister never flourished in spite of her mother’s pampering. 

At this their stepmother became suspicious, and in order to find out 
what they did while they tended the cattle, she one day sent her daughter 
along with .them. Teja and Tejl could not evade their sister and had to 
give her a share of their meal. From that day she also was a regular 
visitor to the tank and consequently grew in health. 

Her mother could not be hood -winked and she pressed her daughter 
to tell her what took place while they were out in the fields. Under 
threat of dire punishment the girl had to tell her everything. That 
very day the woman fell ill and started groaning, “Ah, I’m having, 
such pain Ah, I feel like eating something Ah ” Her hus- 

band inquired, “What ails you?” “Oh I’ve pain in the bones, I think 
the flesh of the tortoise would be good for me.” So there was a hunt for 
the large tortoise in the tank. In the meantime Teja and Tejl had 
informed their mother of this danger to her life and she had told them 
thus, “I won’t be caught in anyone’s net. If I’m caught at all, I shall 
be caught in your jaka and juluki -” 1 She added, Do not eat my 
flesh, but gather up my shell and paws and entrails and bury them near 
the gate.” 

So the tortoise was caught by Teja only, and when she was being 
killed and quartered, her children gathered up the shell, paws and entrails 
and buried them near the gate. After the flesh was being cooked their 
stepmother showered upon them unusual kindness and said, ‘‘Why, you 
would say that I don’t give you enough to eat, so have as much as you 
like.” But they hid their shares under their plates and afterwards buried 
them near the gate. 

Next morning the people were surprised to see two trees, one of gold 
and the other of silver, at the place where Teja and Tejl had secretly 
buried the remains of the tortoise. The wonderful news spread far and 
wide and the king sent his men to have the trees. But none could uproot 
them. Then Teja proposed that if the king would marry his sister he 
would agree to transplant the trees in the king’s garden. The king 
* readily consented and Teja did as he had said. (From here Teja drops 

1 Contrivances made of bamboo strips used in pouncing upon fish. 
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out of the picture). The king had seven wives and they had seven ghats 
or landing grounds used also as bathing places. The king had to make 
an eighth ghat in order to land Tejl because of his seven jealous wives. 

Her stepmother naturally became all the more jealous at Tejl’s good 
fortune. After some days Tejl had a son born to her, and, as is custo- 
mary after such an event, she visited her mother’s (now her step- 
mother’s) place. There she went for her bath to the tank along with 
her step-sister. The latter pushed a thorn into her head and she turned 
into a Salika bird. The step-sister then put on her royal clothes and went 
to the king’s palace. But the Salika followed her. Tejl had left a cloth 
on her loom. Her step sister sat at the loom and spoiled the pattern for 
she did not know how to weave. The Salika saw all this and sang — 
Ah, she is but weaving somebody clse’s cloth, 

What she does is but to break the yarn and spoil the pattern. 

The woman drove the bird away. She then tried to feed Tejl’s baby 
but it only wailed and wailed and would not suck her breasts. The 
Salika came and sang — 

Ah, she's but dandling somebody else’s prince. 

What she does is to make it cry all the more. 

The king heard all this and suspected some foul play. He spoke to 
the bird — 

Oh Salika, if indeed you’re my queen, 

Come, alight on my shoulder. 

She flew to his shoulder, and finding a thorn in her head he pulled it 
out. Tejl again became her former self. Then she took her child, 
consoled it and sat at her loom. The king knowing her to be his true 
wife, asked his people to tie her step-sister hand and foot and have her 
trampled upon by an elephant. Then he separated the fat of the dead 
woman and put it in a pot and also put the flesh in a different pot. 

A few persons went to Tejl’s stepmother with these pots. They gave 
her only the first pot and she thought that her daughter had sent her a 
present of oil. When the oil became hot and sputtered, she exclaimed, 
“Ah, see how good my daughter is, she has sent me such good oil!" 
So that evening she and her husband had a savoury meal. The king’s men 
did not eat anything under the pretext of illness. But they muttered — 
They light lamps with the oil of their kith. 

So is the room so bright today, 
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A kith cooks a kith, a kith a kith serves. 

And kiths have eaten a kith today. 

So the night was over. Next morning leaving the other pot there 
the men departed. The mother gladdened at the thought of further 
presents uncovered the pot and what she saw there was enough for her. 

2. More famous is the tale of Tcjimala whose name probably has in- 
fluenced the names Teja and Tejl in the story just reproduced. The 
Tcjimala talc goes thus: 

A merchant had a dainty girl named Tcjimala. He lost his wife 
and married again and this second wife grew jealous of her stepdaughter. 
When Tejimala grew up her father went in search of a groom. He 
found a handsome young man and brought him to his home. But be- 
fore the marriage was consummated the merchant and his would-be 
son-in law went abroad with their merchandise. This was the chance for 
the vile woman. The jealous woman started persecuting her stepdaughter 
in all ways she could. The poor girl had to do all the household works. 

After a few days Tcjimala wanted to go to the marraige of her cousin 
on the maternal side. So she asked for some clothes. Her stepmother 
turned down the suggestion but changing her mind gave her a bundle 
saying, “put them on only at the wedding. And if you spoil them see 
what I do to you.” The girl went away and while resting on the way- 
side she was surprised to see a few mice run out of her bundle of clothes. 
She opened it and found all the clothes damaged by the mice and also 
stained with the saliva which fills the mouth when one chews a piece of 
betel-nut. She knew that it was all due to her jealous stepmother. The 
unhappy girl returned home and received a nice thrashing at her tor- 
turer’s hand. 

Her stepmother then took her to the rice-husking pedal and while the 
girl was pushing in the paddy into the hole where the hammer of the con- 
trivance fell and her hands got smashed. She then had to manage with her 
feet which also were crushed. Her stepmother insisted on her pushing in the 
paddy with her head. So her head also was crushed. The evil woman 
then buried the body in the ground below the eves of her cottage. A Ido 
or gourd creeper grew up at the spot and it was full of inviting fruits. A 
beggar saw them and wanted to have one but the creeper cried out — 

Do not stretch your palm nor pick any Ido 
O beggar, wherefrom do you come? 
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My mother is dead, my father forsook me 
And alone I live, 

So could my stepmother maltreat me 
Just for some clothes, 

I’m not a lao-c reeper nor a lao 
Poor Tejimala 1 am. 

The beggar was scared away but her stepmother cut the creeper down 
and threw it away on the road. There it grew into a chillic shrub. The 
cowherds saw the ripe chillies and wanted to have them in order to eat 
them with sour fruits. But they also were scared away as formerly. The 
stepmother again cut down the tree and threw it into the river. It be- 
came a lovely flower shrub on the bank of the river. While the tree was 
blooming there in all its glory came on a boat Tejimala’s father and 
future husband. The old man thought that such lovely flowers would be 
a pleasant surprise for his daughter. But as he stretched his hand the 
flowers began to speak and the merchant came to know of the lot of the 
much-persecuted girl. Then the girl appeared in her former shape. 

The merchant returned home and keeping Tejimala hidden in his 
boat inquired of his wife of her whereabouts. The woman lied, “Oh 
the naughty girl went to her maternal-uncle and has not returned since. ” 
The merchant grew furious and produced Tejimala. Then he called 
together his neighbours, put the case before them and had his wife 
trampled upon by an elephant. 

3. The above version is current in Sibsagar in north Assam. In a 
version of this story as found at Goalpara in western Assam the merchant 
leaves the girl at home in the care of her stepmother and goes abroad. She 
is maltreated by her stepmother in the usual manner. One day she desires 
to go to the king’s palace where there is a feast. She is given a bundle of 
clothes with some cinders inside. She comes back weeping when she finds 
that her clothes have been spoilt and her step-mother hacks her into pieces. 
A tree grows up at the place where she is buried. When her step-brother 
goes to pick a fruit she cries out and the boy is called back by his 
mother. The stepmother then cuts the tree down and throws it away. 
There grows up an arum shrub. The boy goes to pick a young leaf of 
the shrub and it cries out. So it is uprooted and thrown into the river 
where it becomes a lovely lotus. After some days the merchant returns 
and' seeing the attractive lotus he wants to have it for his daughter. But 
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to his utter surprise the flower speaks and tells its sad history. It then 
asks the man to pick it with a wrench and it turns into his daughter. 
They come home, and the father hiding the girl in his boat asks his wife 
of her whereabouts. The evil woman is unable to hoodwink him. But 
in order to test her, he stretches a thread — the thread of dharma or truth — 
across a well and asks his daughter to walk over it which she safely does. 
But his wife misses her footing, falls into the water and dies. 

4. Another tale of this variety, current in North Lakhimpur, goes 
thus : A man had two wives, one favourite, the other not in his good 
grace. The wife not in favour had a beautiful and good-natured daughter 
named Campavatl. Her co-wife also had a daughter. Both the daughters 
used to go to the field and sing to the birds to keep themselves away from 
the ripe paddy. But whenever Campavatl sang, a voice always replied : 

Paddy shall I have, rice too, 

And Campavatl I shall have for my bride. 

When the other girl sang there was no response. After an enquiry it 
was found that a huge snake dwelt in the forest and it was the snake which 
used to reply to Campavatl. Campavati’s stepmother persuaded her bus 
band to give the girl in marriage to the reptile, for it would be good rid- 
dance, she imagined. But the girl was found to be' quite happy at her 
husband’s place where she got everything she wanted. Her stepmother 
burnt with jealousy and wishing to make her daughter as happy set her 
husband to find a large snake. So her daughter was married to the 
snake and, to put shortly, the husband swallowed up his wife at night. 
Thus the jealous woman got her reward. Campavatl, on the other 
hand, came to learn that her husband s was a prince and after burning 
up the slough which kept him covered, she got him in his “real shape. 
(This latter portion of the tale would place it in the class of “Beauty and 
the Beast’’). 

5. There are a few less significant tales of this nature. In one of them 
the stepmother is a glutton. When her husband, a merchant, goes 
abroad, she maltreats her stepchildren, starves them and herself eats 
about seven times. After some days the merchant returns home, sees 
the condition his children are in, and knowing his wife for what she is, 
gives her a thrashing and turns her out of her home. In a second tale 
the youngest child of the family, a daughter, is ill-treated by her seven 
sister-in-laws when their husbands are out with their merchandise. 
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They force Her to marry a monkey who later on turn out to be a prince. 
The jealous women are afterwards thrown into a pit as in the above tale 
number 3. In a third talc the stepmother ill-treats the girl and while her 
father is away, tries to give her in marriage to an ugly and stunted 
person. But the girl prays to the moon to rescue her and is finally 
taken up to the sky. 2 

In another tale a king has two wives who are barren. A sage gives them 
a fruit. The senior wife eats it up and when the junior one demands her 
share says that she forgot to keep anything for her. So the latter eats 
the seeds and the peelings of the fruit and after some days becomes 
pregnant. The selfish wife does not benefit from her meanness. When 
her time of delivery approaches the younger wife asks her cowife what 
to do. The latter advises her thus, “Cover your eyes with a seven-fold 
cloth and go on working on the paddy-husking pedal/ ’ The woman 
delivers herself of a hundred sons and a daughter but all these are thrown 
into the river and some wooden dolls are substituted in their place. 
The children are picked up by an old couple and brought up at its place. 
When they grow up they come to know of their antecedents and after 
some adventures return home. In the mean time the daughter has 
married a merchant prince. Their father, the king, hacks the wicked 
cjucen into pieces and reinstates his junior wife in his favour.* 3 

6. Dr. Verrier Elwin in Chapter 6 of his Folk-tales of Mahakoshal 
comments on a few tales collected from the aboriginals of the Central 
Provinces, where occurs the motif of the jealous cjueen. Dr. Elwin 
would place these tales in the Rhea Sylvia group and he singles out a 
few features common to them. In them one finds a king contracting 
a supernumerary marriage; the new queen being treated with special 
consideration; the co-wives dispose of the child or children of the new 
queen in such a way that is expected to lead to their death; the children 
pass through a number of ordeals and where they die they turn into 
flowers or trees; the mother and children are usually reinstated and the 
wicked wives get destroyed. 4 In Dr. Elwin’s collection several tales 

2 These three tales are found in M. S. Bardoloi’s Jonaki Sadhu, Jorliat, 
Assam, 1932. I cannot vouch for their authenticity. 

3 The tale of the hundred sons and the goldcn-noscd daughter, in S. C. 
Das’s Mor Desar Sadhukatha, Golaghat, Assam, 1939. 

4 Verrier Elwin, Folk-tales of Mahakoshal , Oxford University Press, Bombay, 

* 944 - 
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have instances of substitution of the new-born baby or babies with a 
piece of stone or such article, as in the Assamese tale in para 5. 

7. There is a Santal tale which describes the jealousy of a cruel step- 
mother and the consequent abandonment of the child by its father the 
king. The child passes through certain ordeals and in the end gets re- 
conciled to his father, his stepmother having hanged herself. In a 
second tale also a similar situation occurs, where the father, a rustic, 
has a wave of common sense and leaves his son unharmed, giving 
his wife a good beating. 5 6 The Bengali tale of Vijay and Vasanta also 
tells of the abandonment of children by a king. It appears in Rev. L. 
B. Dey’s Folk-tales of Bengal as Svet Vasanta. In the latter version the 
children go out of their own accord. 

8. In a tale supposed to be found in northern India, a clever mother at 
her death bed advises her co-wife to feed her son poorly, not to 
let him out, nor to send him to school, with the result that the foolish 
but jealous stepmother does just the opposite and the son grows up to 
be a fine and able young man.* 

Conclusion: If the three features — (a) a persecuted maiden rousing 
her stepmother and step-sister’s jealousy, (b) intervention of super- 
natural agency, and (c) a prince who falls in love with and marries 
her, are the essence of the Cinderella tale, then the motif seems to be 
pretty widespread all over the world. The incidents common to several 
of these tales are interesting. The bird in the tale of Teja and Tejl 
reminds one of the helpful bird in the tale of Cinderella, while the 
silver and gold trees in the same tale have a parallel in the tale of the 
Juniper Tree. Tejimala’s desire to visit her maternal-uncle’s place or 
the desire of the girl in para 3 to be present at the king’s feast brings 
to mind a similar situation in the Cinderella tale. Probably if all the 
tales of this nature could be surveyed and analysed they would reveal 
features which might, in some cases, lead one to the view that there 
have been borrowings and lendings in earlier times among primitive 
peoples. Scholars have been there who have been able to come to such 
generalisations in respect of certain other tales. 7 


5 C. H. Bompas, Folklore of the Santal Parganas, Loiidon, 1909, pp. a6, 36. 

6 J. Jagati, Sadhukathar Jolonga, Dibrugarh, Assam 1926, p. *6 ft. 

7 In an article in the J.R.A.S. (London), pts. 3 & 4, 1947, H. G. Rawlinson 
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Dr. Elwin observes that the stories of the jealous queens “are possibly 
intended to teach the danger* and distresses of polygamy,” This seems 
to be true only partially, for the jealousy of a woman is not limited to a 
polygamous society: a second but necessary marriage may as well be 
its source. In Assam as in India polygamy is dying out. So if the tales 
imply anything in especial they may just refer to a social background 
where polygamy was in vogue . 8 

We may look at these tales from a different point of view. Man has to 
pass through ordeals and it is meet that he should at least wish to 
come out victorious and vindicated. The hapless girl who is victimised 
by her stepmother is just the symbol of suffering man and her ulti- 
mate vindication is but man’s desire to see justice done. The trials and 
tribulations of Cinderella or Tejimala have a human value and therefore 
are instructive, while the fantastic elements in her career serve to hold 
the attention of the child in us. The transformation of a human being 
into a bird or flower points to a mentality which once conceived that a 
common or similar life bound together the inanimate and the animate in 
nature. On such an imagination grew up ideas of totemism. 

P. Goswami 


makes the casual observation that “the story of Cinderella originated in the 
Indian legend of the princess SuvarnadevI, who loses her slipper while bathing.” 

8 In Grimm’s One Eye, Two Eyes, Three Eyes, is an instance where & 
girl is ill-treated by her own mother. 
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Identification of Kuntala and ASmaka Countries 

In a note published in IHQ. } XXII, 309 f. I pointed out that Kuntala 
in ancient times comprised not only the North Kanara District and parts 
of Mysore State and Belgaon and Dharwar Districts, but also the upper 
and central valleys of the Krsna where the Rastrakuta king Mananka and 
his descendants were ruling in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. In 
his reply in this journal (XXIII, 65 f.) Dr. Sircar says that Dr. Fleet 
and himself had expressed practically the same view. If so, I would 
say, with Anandavardhana, 1 (I have 

gained my object without any effort). 

Dr. Sircar has, however, subsequently modified his statement. He 
says that the Kuntala country proper lay in the heart of the Kanarese 
area and only later on it signified the gigantic (?) Kuntala or Kanarese 
empire of later times. The only evidence that he has adduced to prove 
this view is that a record of the nth century A.D. describes VanavasI as 
an ornament of the Kuntala country. I wonder how this proves that the 
country round VanavasI was the original Kuntala. It only shows that the 
district of VanavasI was included in the country of Kuntala in the nth 
century A.D. 

That Kuntala comprised what we now call the Southern Maratha 
country from very early times and not only in a later age should be clear 
from the evidence of the Mahdbhdrata , Vdyuparana , Dasakumdracarita , 
Bdlardmayana, Kdvyamimdmsd and Uciayasundarikatha , detailed in my 
note. None of these works is later than the nth century A.D., while 
some of them belong to a time not far removed from the age of Mananka. 
Of the aforementioned works, the first three clearly show that VanavasI 
in early times lay outside the limits of Kuntala, while the others indicate 
that the northern boundary of Kuntala stretched to the Godavari. This 
was certainly not because the Kanarese empire of the Rastrakutas and 
Later Calukyas extended to that river. In fact the empires of these 
dynasties extended much farther in the north and comprised Northern 
Maharastra and Vidarbha also, but these latter countries are nowhere 
included in Kuntala* The Rastrakutas and Calukyas are called rulers of 
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Kuntala because their capitals Manyakheta and Kalyana were situated in 
that country between the Krsna and the Godavari, more than two hun- 
dred miles north by east of VanavasI, the supposed heart of the Kuntala 
country. These rulers were called Karnata, because they spoke the Kana- 
rese language. This does not prove that Kanarese was the language of 
the whole Kuntala country in all ages . Otherwise, Hala, the author of the 
Sattasai composed in the Maharastrl Prakrit, who had his capital at Pratis- 
thana on the Godavari, would not have been called the lord of Kuntala. 

Dr Sircar asks, ‘What can then be the objection if srimat-Kuntaldndm 
prasdsitd is translated ‘the chastiser of the illustrious Kuntala people?’ 1 
The first objection is that Mananka, who as shown above was ruling 
over Kuntala, cannot be supposed to have chastised his own people! 
Secondly, I would draw Dr. Sircar’s attention to the difference in the 
wording of the two expressions sa-Vidarbh-Asmaka-vijetd and srimat- 
Kuntaldndm prasdstd which occur in the description of Mananka. There 
is evidently a contrast intended here between Vidarbha and Asmaka on 
the one hand which Mananka conquered and Kuntala on the other over 
which he ruled. The addition of srimat meaning ‘glorious’ or ‘pros- 
perous’ to the name of Kuntala points in the same direction. Thirdly, 
I should like to know a single instance of yjprasas being used in the sense 
of the chastisement of a whole people. 

Finally, Dr. Sircar says that Vatsagulma appears to have been some- 
times a part of Asmaka and sometimes a part of Vidarbha. I have already 
cited a* passage from Rajasekhara to show that Vatsagulma was included in 
Vidarbha. That the surrounding country was also included in Vidarbha 
would be clear from the description in the Ganesapurana that Kadambapura 
(modern Kalamb 2 in the adjoining Yeotmal District) was situated in Vidar- 

1 Dr. Sircar takes Kuntalanam in this passage to mean the people of 
Kuntala’ and refers to Surastra in verse 11 of the Junagadh inscription of Skanda- 
gupta as a similar case. But even in the latter passage yo me prasisydn-nikbildn - 
Smastrdn ( G.I . , p. 62) which Fleet translated as ‘who shall govern all my (courts 
tries of the) Surdstras / the word Surastran has to be taken to mean the country 
and not the people of Surastra, the sense being ‘who shall govern my whole 
country of Surastra.* The plural number misled Fleet into supposing that 
there were several countries of the people called Surastras. In Sanskrit the names 
of countries arc always used in the plural except when some word like visaya or 
desa is added to them. 

2 Kalamb even now contains a famous temple of Ganesa under the name of 
Cintamani. 
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bha. I should like to know the evidence which indicates that the Vatsa- 
gulma country was a part of Asmaka. That the Nanded-Nizamabad area 
(which Dr. Sircar takes to be ancient Asmaka) lay immediately to the 
south of the Vatsagulma country is no argument. It is more probable 
that that area also was like Vatsagulma included in Vidarbha. The 
identification of the Nanded-Nizamabad area with ancient Asmaka is at 
best conjectural, being based on the uncertain equation of Paudanya or 
Potana with Bodhan near Nizamabad. No details about the situation of 
Potana are available which could have enabled us to identify it with 
certainty. It appears more probable that Asmaka lay directly to the 
south of Mulaka (Aurangabad District) for the pupils of Baveru who 
was living in Asmaka are said to have gone to Pratsthana in the first 
stage of their journey to the north. If they had been staying in the 
Nanded-Nizamabad area they would have taken the route via Nandlkata 
(Nanded) and Vatsagulma (Basun), instead of going to Pratisthana 
(Paithan) which lay at a considerable distance to the west. Asmaka does 
not therefore appear to have been identical with the Nanded-Nizamabad 
area. The latter was under the direct sway of the Vakatakas of Vatsa- 
gulma and was evidently included in Vidarbha. 

V. V. Mirashi 


Kalika Purana — a compilation of the time of 
Dharmapala of Kamarupa 

Sri K. L. Barua while dicussing the date of the Kalikapurina 
observes ; “It would not be quite unreasonable to suppose that the 
Kalikapurina was compiled during his (Dharmapala’s) reign and 
perhaps under his auspices 0 . 1 The proof adduced in support of 
his contention is uncertain and inadequate. An attempt is made 
here to test the correctness of his opinion by certain internal 
evidences of the Purina itself. 

As regards the Kamarupa origin of this Purina there is hardly 
any ground for doubt. The internal evidences of the text itself are 
sufficiently strong for its probable date. That the Purana was late in its 
origin is proved by the fact that it refers to the V isnudharmottara* 

i Early History of Kamarupa , , p. z Kalikapurina, 88.71; 89.2. 
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a text of the 9th century. The inscriptions of Kamarupa hitherto 
found have to say nothing about the goddess Kamakhya or of her 
shrine on the Nllakuta hill with which our Parana is wholly 
occupied. The river Lauhitya occupies a prominent place in some 
of the inscriptions and it is mentioned with sufficient veneration. The 
difference between this Parana and one of the inscriptions of Indra- 
pala in explaining the name ‘Lauhitya’ is therefore significant. The 
second inscription of Indrapala etymologically explains that the river 
is called Lauhitya because its waters were stained with the 
copious blood of the Ksatriyas. The Kalikdpardna offers quite 
a different explanation. According to it, the river came to be called 
Lauhitya because it originated from the Lake Lohita. ; * Evidently 
the composer of the inscription depended on an earlier legend and 
had no knowledge of the Kalikdpardna. 

The Parana gives an account of the ptthas in Kamarupa with 
their locations (Chs. 77- 79). While giving fuller descriptions of the 
sacred places on the southern side of the Brahmaputra, especially 
those around the Kamakhya hill, it deals only superficially with the 
northern bank of the river. It makes no mention of the huge 
temple of Hataka Sulin so enthusiastically recorded as a great achieve- 
ment in the inscription of Vanamaladcva 4 (9th century). Consi- 
dering the zeal with which the Parana makes mention of sacred shrines 
of Siva, it seems unlikely that it would have passed over this important 
place of Siva worship of the 9th century, had it been known to its 
author. What is most likely is that the temple of Hataka Sulin 
became then a thing of the past or sank into insignificance. The 
Parana must have been compiled after the capital of Kamarupa was 
shifted from Haruppesvara to Durjaya on the southern bank of the 
Brahmaputra. 

The Parana actually makes a passing notice of a city near a hill 
called Durjaya with a shrine of Bhairava (79. 156-161). From the 
description it appears that the hill and the city on its slope lay 
further east of the Citrakuta (modern Navagraha hill). There 
was on the top of the hill a Bhairava sprung from the middle 
part of the body of Sarabha, 6 a form assumed by Siva.® The 

3 K.P. 83-33. 4 Kdm. $ds„ p. 62. 

5 Sarabha, a legendary animal with eight feet. 

6 The story is narrated in Chs. 31, 35. 
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Bhairava, according to the Purdna f should be worshipped with 
rites enjoined for the worship of Kamesvara. Now while giving a 
description of the city of Durjaya, the inscriptions of Ratnapala bring 
a comparison with the Mt. Kailasa in so far as it is an abode of 
Siva If we take this city by the 

side of the Durjaya hill of the Kalikdpurana as the city of Durjaya 
of the inscriptions, then of course, the date of the Purdna comes 
down ’ to the time of Ratnapala during which the city grew into 
prominence, but as we shall see presently, it comes further down. 

On the topmost part of the Kamakhya hill there is the temple of 
Bhuvanesvarl. Another epithet of Bhuvanesvarl is Mahagaurl . 7 
The Bhairava attached to Mahagaurl or Bhuvanesvarl is Mahabhairava 
who sprang from the middle part of the body of Mahadeva in his 
Sarabha form . 8 This makes both the Bhairavas identical. The 
association of Mahagaurl with Mahabhairava sprung from the body 
of Sarabha who seems to be identical with the Bhairava at the 
Durjaya hill who in turn again is associated with Kamesvara in 
respect of the rules of worship, is significant. It may be that when 
Durjaya was abandoned for some reason or other by Dharmapala, 
Mahagaurl and Kamesvara were brought to the top of the Kamakhya 
hill and installed there, or the pitha and the Bhairava installed 
there had their prototype at Durjaya. In any case Durjaya and her 
presiding deity lost their former glory during the time when the 
Kalikdpurana was compiled. 

It is evident that the Kalikdpurana was compiled to extol the 
glory of Kamakhya and to determine her position in the Sakta 
pantheon. This must have synchronized with the renovation, if not 
the beginning, of the worship of Kamakhya. There is a tradition 
among the Basattariya Brahman families of lower Assam that their 
ancestors were settled by Dharmapala with land grants and that it 
was for the purpose of conducting the worship of Kamakhya. 
There are still several Brahman families of the ‘Basattariya* group 


^ V A A ^ ^ ^ 

7 JTCFTik § w 3TmHT TOW 

*TT STSTTifo =5TT<E% ^3: 

snfcr wto m gwifonfr t K p 62-127. 

8 Ibid ., 62-124. 
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among the colony of Pandas on the hill around the temple. This 
tradition is quite old. 

There is nothing to doubt the truth of the tradition. The 
Kdlikdpurdna in all probability was compiled during the reign of 
Dharmapala. The covert allusion to the patron king Dharmapala 
in the mantra employed for consecration of the sound meant for 
the human sacrifice is not improbable. In fact, a whole chapter is 
devoted to the eulogy of Dharma (ch. 28). Frequent slesa on the 
word Dharma can be detected. The most interesting matter in this 
chapter is that some of its passages bear a clo$e comparison with a few 
in the inscriptions of Dharmapala. Strangely enough, this is the 
shortest chapter in the Parana consisting only of sixteen verses and 
its connection with the context is rather loose. We give below some 
of the instances of slesa on the word Dharma: 

*TT? Wr? fas'Wq 

sqjuft ft* W- 

?TRts^s*h 28. 16 

Here Dharma is characterised as the second reality having a form 
which may be taken as meaning Dharmapala the embodiment of 
Dharma. Again in the line ^ fgjftft qwfcg qt ftswrar ^ ^ 
(28. 7), there is a slesa in the words and which may 

be construed as Dharma (the king) the second reality from whom 
proceed gifts everyday. 

The following passages from the inscription of Dharmapala and 
the Kdlikdpurana may be profitably compared : 


Inscription 

( Kdm . Sds. p. 177) 


Kdlikdpurana 

(28. 12) 

Dharma catuspad — Dharma — con- 
sisting of four parts — ^qr:, 
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Kalikapurana 

Dhatma catus pad — king Dharma 
dispenser of justice with the four 
processes (catuspad) 

SjfaltT, agrafatf, fsRshr: I 

I 

(28. 9) 

wr snjraftgro: %^rt qr*r 
* 1 wqftgmt ^ differ: 1 

(28. 10) 

These clearly point to some connection of Dharmapala with 
the compilation of the Kalikapurana. Dharmapala’s reign falls at 
the end of the i ith century and the beginning of the 12th and this 
was the time when the Kalikapurana was compiled. 

This date may tally with the evidences adduced by P. K. 
Gode for fixing A.D. 1000 as the limit before which the Purana 

was composed ( Journal of Oriental Research Society, vol. X. 
pp. 289-294). The earliest reference to the Kalikapurana found 
by Prof. Gode is in the Bharatabhasya of king Nanyadeva who is 
identified with king Nanyadeva of Mithila (A.D. 1 097-1 133). 

This makes Nanyadeva a junior contemporary of Dharmapala if 
the identification is correct. Considering the constant commu- 
nication of Kamarupa with Mithila from the earliest times, it is not 
impossible that the Kalikapurana should have been known in 

Mithila within the quarter of a century of its compilation. 

Basattarlya Brahman families in Assam came probably from Mithila 
which was famous for Tantricism at that time. The story in the 
Kalikapurana that Naraka was an adopted son of king Janaka 
of Mithila is interesting in this respect. The story is evidently 
an invention of the Purana, and most probably the purpose of the 
invention was to establish some connection of Kamarupa with 
Mithila, Perhaps the ancestors of the Basattarlya (seventy two) 

Brahmans themselves had hand in compiling the Purana. 

Tirthanath Sarma 


Inscription 


qrsrcfa i 

(Ibid. p. 153) 


«rn«r: iqrfatfq fag-pit jt 
(Ibid. P . 173) 



Lord Hastings 4 4 Summary of Administration” 
with Low*s Comments 

During his voyage home in 1823, Lord Hastings prepared a survey 
of his administration in India. A copy of it was sent from Gibralter to 
the Chairman ;of the Court of Directors of the East India Company and 
in 1824 printed by order of the Company under the title, Operations in 
India with their results from the jotb April 1814 to the 1st January 
7823. samc year, it was reissued by the friends of Marquess of 

Hastings “with a view to the information of the Proprietors of India 
stock.” The text remained almost the same, but a new title was given 
to it and it was called Summary of the Administration of the Indian 
Government from October 78/3 to January 182 3. This book is now 
difficult to find, but in the Imperial Library, Calcutta, there are two 
copies. One copy which is defective and wrongly described in the printed 
catalogue as a work of Warren Hastings, will be of interest to historians. 

About twelve years ago, I first came across this copy and noticed 
certain remarks in the margin. A reader, it appeared, evidently did not 
find it always easy to agree with many of the Governor-General’s state- 
ments. The annotations were by some one who obviously had first hand 
knowledge of the politics of India and was able sometimes to correct the 
text. He was a contemporary of Marquess of Hastings and played some 
part in shaping the history of the country. Except on page 58, the 
remarks are anonymous but on the top of that page he referred to a 
conversation he had with Mountstuart Elphinstone in 1824, and signed 
his name as J. Low. 1 On the same page, while criticising British attitude 
towards the Maratha states he again put down his initials. It became 
obvious that the author of these notes should be identified with John Low 
the well known general and administrator. 

John Low came to India jn 1805, In 1812, he became Persian inter- 
preter and head of the intelligence staff in the South Maratha country. 
In 1818, he acted as a political assistant to Malcolm and played an 
important part in the surrender of the Peshwa after the battle of Ashti. 
He was then appointed Commissioner with the ex~Peshwa at Bithur 


1 Plate VIT. 
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where he semi for six years. He next became the political agent at 
Jaipur. In 1830, he was sent to Gwalior and next year was made the 
Resident at Lucknow. Low went home in 1842 and returned five years 
later. He was appointed the Governor-General’s agent in Rajputana and 
Commissioner at Ajmer-Marwara. In 1852 he became the Resident at 
Hyderabad. He rendered valuable services to the Company during the 
difficult days of 1858, and finally left India in 1874. 

It is difficult to find a man with wider experience of Indian affairs 
and it will be interesting to note some of the cases where Low differed 
from the opinions expressed by the Governor-General. Lord Hastings 
discussed the possibilities of incurring the hostilities of the Marathas 
when he declared war against the Pindaris. “I saw the intimacy of con- 
nexion between the Pindarries and Mahrattas, so distinctly, as to be 
certain that an attempt to destroy the former must infallibly engage us 
in our war with the whole body of the latter” (page 8.) Low, however, did 
not quite agree with this, and commented “not quite so distinctly or he 
would not have withdrawn the troops from Poona.” 2 Low also made 
light of the Governor General’s difficulties of getting his measures 
against the Pindaris approved by the Council. Lord Hastings wrote, 
when he proposed a “remonstrance” to Sindhia’s Court “on the scare of 
the Pindarics being permitted to arrange within the Maharajah’s domi- 
nions, the preparations for assailing the Honourable Company’s pro- 
vinces, he was told that “a remonstrance of the above nature might be 
offensive to Scindiah, and that nothing ought to be ventured which 
could give him umbrage” (par** 9). Low thought that the Goveritor- 
General had given an exaggera. i idea of his difficulties. He pointed 
out that the objection to Lord fastings’ proposal “was made by Mr. 
Dodswcll, a man always weak jn mtellect and then in his dotage! Thus 
dao’ Lord Hastings has not stated . untruth, yet he has given the public 
to understand that this was a sei »us representation from his Council 
which Was far from the fact as not nc of the other councillors joined in 
the hasty opinion expressed by the Dowdswell (sic)! 3 Dodswell, to 
whom Low refers, appears to be George Dodswell who finds a place in 
the List of Bengal Civil Servants by Dodwell and Miles. Dodswell 
entered the service of the East India Company in 1783, was appointed 
Chief Secretary to the Government in 1812 and in 1814 became a mem- 
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that ever afflicted humanity, be set aside, still the 
task of dispersing an association, whose existence 
was irreconcileable to our ultimate security, as 
well as to our more immediate interests, seemed 
to me not capable of being long postponed. At 
the same time, 1 saw the intimacy of connexion 
between the Pindarries and the Mahrattas, so dis- 
tinctly, as to be certain that an attempt to destroy 
the former, must infallibly engage us in war with 
the whole body of the latter. While the extreme 
effort was delayed, which our entanglements in 
other quarters made unavoidable, it was desirable 
to impose some check upon the plunderers. The 
Plate 1 


the then existence of a relative position, which 
could occasion my being met in couficil, by"a 
representation, that a remonstrance of the above 
nature might be offensive to Scindiah, and that 
nothing oughfc^ to be ventured which could give 
him umbrage^ Such, however, was at that period 
on either side the estimate of British power. 

Tliis introduction, though longer than I could 
have wished, was necessary to euder our circum- 
stances at that crisis accurate? ’intelligible. There 
was especially a necessity t { explain why, when 
a surplus of revenue had be n actually exhibited, 
it had no permanence. T *5 delusiveness of the 
principle on which such surplus had for the 
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repugnant to policy than to equity. On my pro- 
fessing a deposition to correct so objectionable a 
course, those officers (who had been long in the 
Nawab Vizier's service) assured me that any 
persuasion of my having such an inclination 
would cause Saadat All to throw himself upon 
me with unbounded confidence ; and to offer 
from his immense hoard, the advance of any 
sum I could want for the enterprize against 
Nepaul. The gratitude with which such a supply 
would be felt was professed. While I ’was on 
my passage up the Ganges, Saadat Ali unexpect- 
edly died. I found, however, that what had been 
provisionally agitated by him was perfectly un- 
derstood by his successor^ so that the latter 
came forward with a spontaneous offer of a crore 
of rupees, which I declined, as a peishcush or 
tribute on his accession to the sovereignty of 
Oude; but accepted as a loan for the Honourable 
Company. Eight lacks were afterwards added to 
this sum, in order that the interest at six per cent 
of the whole might equal the allowances to diffe- 
rent branches of the Nawab Vizier’s family, for 
which the guarantee of the British Government 
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was accommodated with above two millions and a 
half sterling on my simple receipt Particular 
details of the war in Nepaul would be superfluous ; 
the terms on which it closed will suffice. That 
State, instead of flanking, as it had done for 
nearly six hundred miles, our open frontier or 
that of the Nawab Vizier, which we were bound 
to defend, while itself could only be attacked in 
front was reduced to about a half of its original 
extent ; remaining with both its flanks exposed 
to us, through the connexion which we formed 
with the Rajah to the east, and our possessions of 
Kemaoun to the west. The richest portion of the 
territory conquered by us bordered on the domi- 
nions of the Nawab Vizier. I arranged the trans- 
fer of that track to him, in extinction of the 
second crore. The charges of the war absorbed 
fifty-two lacs \ forty-eight lacs' (£f>00,000) were 
consequently left in the treasury a clear gain to 
the Honourable Company, in addition to the 
benefit of precluding future annoyance from an 
insolent neighbour. •V' 

While the war was raging in the mountains, my 
attention was^ anxiously fixed upon our southern 
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aid in fixing the fundamental rules of their go- 
vernment.}^ Confined to their capitals, as they had 
nearly been for years, through the fear of being- 
cut off by some predatory leader, or by some of 
their own refractory vassals, they were conscious 
of inability to restore order in their disorganized 
dominions ; and they frankly invited advice, 
which, according to my directions, was in every 
ease so respectfully tendered by the British agent, 
as not to hazard a wound to pride. Thence it was 
easy, where no acknowledged usages stood in the 
way, to establish principles between the sovereign 
and the subject advantageous to both, giving to 
those principles a defined line of practical applica- 
tion, a departure from which would afford to 


either party a right of claiming the intervention 
of our paramount powelv 


While the sovereign had his legitimate autho- 


rity and his due revenue insured to him, the 


subject was protected against illicit exaction or 
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foot ; among whom he administers justice in all 
cases not capital. Beyond his allowance of one 
hundred thousand pounds yearly, he is in pos- 
session of several camel loads of treasure which 
have never been examined, so that he and his 
two wives can display any degree of splendour 
they may wish to exhibit. In short, his situation 
Pi ATI: VI 
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ever, presented itself : we had experienced in the 

conduct of Toolsye Bhye(the Regent of Holkar’s 

State), and in that of Appa Saheb, Rajah of 

|j 

Nagpore, that no acts of personal kindness, no 
obligations of plighted faith, no conviction of 
almost inevitable ruin, could weigh with Mahratta 
chiefs against the professed bond of obedience 
to the head of their tribe. It was evident that 
were such an ostensible superiority to be revived, 
any compact with Mahratta princes must be 
nugatory towards the future tranquillity of India. 
It was indispensable to divorce those sovereigns 
from acknowledged community of interest To 
have put the Sattara family in possession of the 
Poonah dominions, would have been to create a 
new leader of the Mahratta confederacy, iu whom 
would have rested all that influence which wc 
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ber of the Supreme Council. He should not be very old at the time of 
the Anglo-Maratha war and not certainly at his dotage. 

Lord Hastings' account of the murder of two British officers in Peshwa 
Baji Rao’s dominion was also questioned by Low. “The Peshwa Baji 
Rao,” Lord Hastings wrote, could never be trusted, “after his original 
perfidy in unprovokedly forming a wide conspiracy for the extirpation of 
the British, and after his subsequent attempt to overwhelm and massacre 

the British Resident stationed at his Court This crimin~ !: ty of 

Baji Rao’s was aggravated by the murder in cold blood of British officers 
who were travelling in his dominions, without suspicion of impending 
rupture.” (page 57). In the last sentence the Governor-General was pro- 
bably referring to the fate of Captain Vaughan and his brother. Low 
did not agree with this. He described Lord Hastings’ • statement as 
“not true” and recorded that “Mr. Elphinstone proved in 1819 most 
satisfactorily that the murders of the two gentlemen alluded to were 
committed by men not in the Paishwah’s service and without his know 
ledge — first crimes have been committed in our own provinces. If the 
Paishwah had wished to commit such crimes he could have murdered 
the Resident with the greatest ease as Mr. Elphinstone himself informed 
me in 1842.” 4 

The Governor-General’s statement that at Bithur the ex Peshwa ad- 
ministered justice over his guards “in all cases not capital,” (page 59) 
was also the subject of criticism. Low noted that it was “not true at the 
time this was written” 5 and he appears to be corrrect. It was not till 1832 
that a regulation was passed which empowered Baji Rao to administer 
civil and criminal justice to the inhabitants of his jagir, subject to such 
control as might be prescribed by the Governor-General in Council. 
Before that, the ex-Peshwa exercised only a limited power over his fol- 
lowers vihich rested on convention and very much depended on the 
pleasure of the Commissioner and the authorities at Cawnpore. During 
this period Baji Rao was allowed “to punish petty offences amongst his 
followers in his own way,” provided the punishments were commensurate 
with the offences committed and did not “extend to life or limb.” 6 

From 1831 for about eleven years Low was the Resident at Lucknow 
and he found it difficult to agree to many of the statements of Lord 


4 Plates VI, VII. 

6 Bengal Regulation I of 1832. 
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Hastings regarding Oudh, In 1814, Nawab Sadat Ali died leaving a 
huge fortune to his successor Ghazi-ud-din Haidar. In the same year, 
one crore of rupees was borrowed from him by the Governor-General for 
the Nepal war. As most of this was spent on other account, another 
crore was advanced by the Nawab. Lord Hastings referred to it in his 
Private Journal. The Nawab Vizier “begged leave to offer a present of 
a crore of rupees to the Honourable Company. This was expected by 

me, I know that his father had intended to make this offer The 

Resident had given me a hint that the present Nawab, aware of his 
father’s intention, had mentioned his purpose of carrying it into effect.” 7 
In his Summary of Administration Lord Hastings made a similar state- 
ment. “Soon after my arrival in India, some British officers came to me 
from Nawab Vizier Saadat Ali, Sovereign of Oude, bringing to me a 
representation of the painful and degrading thraldom in which, through 
gradual and probably unintended encroachment on his freedom, he was 
held, inconsistently with the spirit of the treaty between the two States... 
On my professing a disposition to correct so objectionable a course, those 
officers assured me that any persuasion of my having such an in- 

clination would cause Saadat Ali to throw himself upon me with un- 
bounded confidence; and would offer from his immense hoard, the ad- 
vance of any sum I could want for the enterprise against Nepaul” (page 
12). During the Governor-General’ s tour in the Upper Provinces in 1814, 
Saadat Ali “unexpectedly died,” but Lord Hastings found that what had 
been provisionally agitated by him was perfectly understood by his succes- 
sor; so that the latter came forward “with a spontaneous offer of a crore of 
rupees,” which he “accepted as a loan for the Honourable Company.” 
(page 13). To this statement Low commented — “spontaneous indeed! 
The Resident was ordered to advise the King to make the offer.” Saadat 
*Afi was not on speaking terms with his successor.” 8 About the second 
instalment of loan Lord Hastings stated that he was “upon such frank 
terms with the Nawab-Vizier, that he could explain to him” his cin* 
cumstances, and the Nawab “agreed to furnish another crore” (page 14). 
Low completely disagreed with this and remarked that the money was 
paid only “after the Vizier had been bullied into consent, the discus- 
sion^ having lasted many weeks, the Vizier having again and again 

7 Hastings, Private Journal (*907), 99* 

' 8 Plate lit. , 
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expressed the utmost reluctance to part with his money. 0 The offer 
does not seem to be as spontaneous as is stated. On 29 April 1815, John 
Baillie, Resident at Lucknow, wrote to the Chief Secretary “I was ins- 
tructed by his* Lordship’s Secretary, Mr. Ricketts, to open a negotiation 
with the Wazier, for the loan of a crore of rupees to the Honourable 
Company to appear as a voluntary offer.” 10 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century, the British policy 
towards the Indian states underwent considerable change. It has been 
said of Low that he was one of those who “carried the spirit of earlier 
generous days into the annexationist regime of Lord Dalhousie.” Even 
in his younger days he did not find it easy to agree with some of the 
views of Lord Hastings towards Indian states. Lord Hastings’ statement 
that the feudatory states “unfeignedly resort” to the British Government 
“for aid in fixing the fundamental rules of their government” (page 48) 
he described as “fudge.” 11 According to Lord Hastings, it was quite 
common for the states to invite British advice and its result was “to 
establish principles between the sovereign and subject advantageous to 
both, giving to those principles a defined line of practical application, a 
departure from which would afford to either party a right of claiming the 
intervention of our paramount power” (page 48). Low found this 
opposed to fact and remarked that “on the contrary, it is expressly in all 
the treaties with the Rajpoot states that we shall not interfere at all in 
the interior management of those countries, that the Rajahs have 
exclusive power over their subjects.” 12 

In this paper, I have selected only a few specimens but there are 
others which would appear equally interesting. Since Lord Hastings 
wrote his Summary of Administration intensive work has been done 
on many aspects o( his government, and .the historian today will find 
many of Low’s observations more acceptable than those of the Governor- 
General. The chief interest of these remarks is, however that they give 
an jnsight into the working of Low’s mind. It is not always that a 
government official keeps on record what he feels about the politics oifi 
the day, and Low evidently had no idea that his commentary on the 

9 Plate IV. 

. 10 Oude papers, Baillie to Adam, quoted in Lord Hastings and the Indian 
States (Mehta), p. 170. 
i t Plate V. 
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events of his time might be brought to light one day. It is a pity we 
do not have a selection of Low’s political writings. The story of his fife 
written by his grand-daughter is excellent in many ways but concerns 
itself more with family affairs than anything else. In many of his letters 
Low preferred to remain in the background. Referring to the begum's 
insurrection at Lucknow in 1837 an ^ ^ le P art he pLy e d> Low wrote to 
his mother “it is better that nothing more should be said about my pro- 
ceedings at L, unless in chat among ourselves by the fireside.” 13 

During the war, the copy of Hastings’ Summary of Administration 
along with other old publications was sent out of Calcutta for safe 
custody. This volume has now been rebound and the Press mark altered. 
It is # lucky that ends have not been trimmed and the notes in the margin 
have been preserved. It is not for me to suggest if the book should be 
taken out of circulation, but one can only hope that proper measures 
should be taken for its preservation. The habit of writing notes on the 
pages of a book was more frequent in the last century and persons who 
are interested in old publications sometimes come across scribbles in the 
margin of a book. But a prize like this is not easy to find, for one 
hardly expects to come across a work written by one of the most well- 
known administrators of India commented on by one of the ablest officers 
of the time.* 

Pratul C. Gupta 

Prabodhasiddhi-Nibandha of Vamesvaradhvaja 

We add the following notes throwing light on the important dis- 
covery of a new commentary on the Nyaya philosophy made by Mr. 
Sarma (LH.Q., XXII, pp. 56-7). The name of the commentary as 
given in the colophon is not Prabodhasiddhi (or N ydyaparisista) , but 
Prabodhasiddhi - (or Nydyaparisista-) Nibandha and it is a commentary 
on the well known work of Udayanacarya named Prabodhasiddhi or 
Nydyaparisista , which has been published in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series 
(No. XXH) with the commentary of Vardhamana (edited by Prof. N. 
C. Vedantatlrtha, 1938). All the words of the original text found in 

*3 Low, Fifty years mth John Company , p. 197. 

* Read in the tenth session of the Indian History Congress. Plates pub- 
lished by kind permission of the authorities, Imperial Library, Calcutta, and 
National Archives of India, New Delhi. 
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the extracts given by Mr. Sarma can be traced in the above work of 
Udayanacarya. Thus, 

fol. 1 is a gloss on p. 62 of the text (read for qfafa) j 

fol. 3 is a gloss on pp, 58-5 of the text; 

fol. 5 is a gloss on p. 68 of the text; 

fol. 6 is a gloss on pp. 71-2 & 7577 of the text. 

The author of this commentary Vamesvaradhvaja or Vamadhvaja 
also wrote a commentary on the Kusumdnjali of Udayanacarya, of 
which a complete copy was discovered in a Jaina Bhandar of Pattana (vide 
Des. Cat . of Mss., Jaina Bhandars of Pattana, G.O.S. No. LXXVI, vol. 
I, pp. 103-4 & Introd. p. 44). The name of this commentary is also 
stated in the colophons as ‘Nibandha’ (or Nibandhana) and the copy 
was written by a scholar of Mithila for the son of a certain Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Stalemani (?) Misra at the city of ‘Causa’ ruled by a prince 
named Yuvarajadeva. The author is stated to have been a disciple of 
one Virupaksa. 

We should mention in this connection that Udayana’s Nydyapari- 
sista is an elaborate commentary on only the fifth chapter of the Nyaya - 
sutra, the most intricate portion of the book and is quite distinct and 
separate from Udayana’s Tatparya-Parisuddbi, which is a sub-commen- 
tary on Vacaspati’s T dtpary atikd. The contention that the former is ‘in 
extension to the Parisuddhi under a different title’ and Udayana wrote 
the latter to the extent of first four chapters only of the Nyayasutra 
(Nydyaparisista s Introd., pp. 12-3) is not correct, The Parisuddhi 
actually covered the fifth chapter of the book also and was in the nature 
of short notes on Vacaspati’s Tdtparyatikd. Vardhamana refers to this 
portion of the Parisuddhi in the Parisistaprakasa (p. 39). There is a Ms. 
copy of the fifth chapter of the Parisuddhi at Tanjore (Ms. No. 6005, 
complete in foil. 15: Des . Cat . p. 4487), which begins with the beauti- 
ful invocation : — 1 

jrcrrfir 11 

Another copy of the same chapter was discovered in the Darbar 
Library at Nepal (number of foil. 24); it was written in the year 403 
of the Laksmana Samvat (i.e. 1521 A.D. or earlier) at the request of a 
Bengali scholar named Vanlnatha BhattScarya (H. P. Saistri : Nepal 
Cat., vol. I, pp* 47*8). 

Dinesh Chandra *Bhattacharyya 
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Sarasvatasutranirnaya of Narayana Sadhu 

We are not yet sure of the number of Sutras in the original Sara - 
svatasutrapdtha. It is usually believed to be seven hundred. Giving this 
number in his Systems of Sanskrit Grammar (p. 92) Dr. S. K. Belvalkar 
adds in a note: 

Seven hundred sutras — i.e., in the original sutrapdtha of the school. 
This assertion is made on the basis of the Deccan College Ms. no. 
239 of 1892-95, which gives 597 mulasutras plus 91 more vartikas or 
vaktavyas, thus reaching the total of 658. The original order of the 
sutras seems to be preserved in this Ms. alone; other Mss. usually 
follow the order of Anubhutisvarupacarya in his Sarasvata-prakriya. 
Thus in two Mss. of the Deccan College Collection (no. 257 of 1895- 
98 and no. 210 of A. 1882-83) t ^ le tota l number of sutras is nearly 890, 
including some sutras which occur twice and some vartikas distinctly 
given by Anubhutisvarupacarya as such. We have in fact to distin- 
guish clearly between the Sdrasvatamulasutrapdtha and the Sarasvata - 
prakriyasiftrapatha . ' ' 

In the Anup Sanskrit Library there is a work called Sarasvatasutra- 
nirnaya or Anuvrttyavabodhaka by Narayanasadhu. It was composed 
in the beginning of the 17th century. It gives the original number of 
Sutras as 616 out of 700, the remaining being Vaktavyas or Vartikas. 
The work is valuable inasmuch as it represents a tradition current in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. It recapitulates the Sutras in each section 
and thus helps us to distinguish the original sutras from later 
interpolations. 

So far as I know this is the only copy of the work now known to 
exist and it has not hitherto received a notice. The work was composed 
in Didvana in Marwar in Samvat (1667). 

The Ms. is numbered 5830 and has 12 folios, with 14-15 lines in a 
page and 48 syllables in a line of well written Devanagari . Its condition 
is good. 

Beginning : 


«rtqw* ftratf 
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jRufjn^mT sfontalf itnn 

srcsraw ^noTjgiw: i 

f| *RT m Sf^: Sikftfa: IRII 
End : n^fas ^rr% i 

«tp>n— ^rcwsfirmfa i 

«ftg^ 5r *r : » 


?f% i 



gfl*K3K : <n? rs% ^irlw*Wftf«rraraT>i i 

«Rn: II 



3<r f? qt^srssnNf «nwi • 

q*rrof?r WHSwmftsgiMf §*wra*r*n* 11 
hr ilCh vfti$rni rear*? ftf?rf&n i 
s^ftifg^T qisWflWT Pmt n 

The name Sutranirnaya is written in the left hand margin of the 
reverse of each folio. 


K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 



The Authorship of the ParamarthadvadaSika 

( otherwise called Advayadvadasika) 

In Appendix C of his Abbtnavagupta, An Historical and Philosophi- 
cal Study (Chowkhamba Skt. Series Studies, vol. I), Dr. K. C. Pandey 
has printed the texts of eight minor works under the title “Philosophical 
Stotras of Abhinava.” The second of these is one in thirteen verses in 
various metres called the “Paramarthadvadasika” ascribed to Abhi- 
navagupta. 

On p. 63 of his work, while dealing with the works of Abhinava- 
gupta, Dr. Pandey notes that this short work is also known as 
Advayadvadahka and that its second verse Yadyatattva etc.’ is quoted 
as from the Advayadvadasika by Ramyadeva in his commentary on 
Cakrapaninatha’s Bhavopahara stotra, under verse 45, (Kashmir Texts, 
14, p. 45). 

In fact Ramyadeva makes two citations at this place, -gggl 
efifcsHUlPtHkPP and and we do not know if we are tc 

suppose the word 'JRTT’ as understood (anuvrtta) in the second instance 
also, and take the Advayadvadasika also as a work of Ramyadeva. Far 
from being contradicted, such an assumption will be found to be 
strengthened by the work itself, in whose last verse Ramyadeva is 
expressly mentioned as the author: 

swtagtr sffaerwfa i 





V. Raghavan 
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MODERN ORIYA LITERATURE by Priya Ranjan Sen m.a.. 
Lecturer in the Department of English and Modern. Indian Languages 
in the University of Calcutta : pp. 159 (Index, pp. 1 53-1 59) : publish- 
ed August 1947. 

Oriya is one of the major languages of India, being spoken by 
some 12 millions of people : 320 out of 10,000 people in India, accor- 
ding to the Census of 1931, spoke Oriya. Oriya forms a member of 
the Magadhan or Eastern Group of New Indo-Aryan languages, to 
which belong the Bihari speeches (Bhojpuri, Sadani or Chota Nagpuri, 
Magahi and Maithil), Assamese and Bengali. Bengali and Assamese 
are the immediate sisters of Oriya : the relationship among them is al- 
most as close as that between Southern English and Scots English. Of 
the three speeches, Oriya, Bengali and Assamese, Oriya has preserved 
a great many archaic features, in both grammar and pronunciation : and 
it may be said without travesty of linguistic truth that Oriya is the 
eldest of the three sisters, when we consider the archaic character 
of the language. As a new Indo-Aryan language, Oriya on the 
one hand and Bengali, Assamese on the other came into being by 
about 1000 A.D. The oldest authentic specimen of Oriya is found 
in an inscription of Vlra Nrsimhadeva II (1249 A.D.), and a great 
period of Oriya literature started in the 1 5th century. The Oriya- 
speaking people formed the most important Hindu state in Eastern 
India after Bihar and Bengal fell before the onslaught of the Turk in 
the 1 2th- 1 3th centuries; the Oriyas were a thorn on the side of the 
Mohammadan rulers of Bengal, who were of Turki and Pathan origin, 
in the 14th and 15th centuries, occasionally pushing their successful 
incursions as far as Triveni above Hughly; and in the 1 5th- 1 6th cen- 
turies, the kings of Orissa built up a great empire extending from 
South-west Bengal to the heart of the Tamil country. All that glory of 
the Oriya people, together with their military powers, is a thing of the 
past; but in an independent India the proved qualities of the people 
of Orissa, as of other parts of India, will, it may be hoped, once more 
come to their own, for good of mankind and for the glorification pf 
Mother India. 
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The culture of Orissa has enriched the sum-total of the ancient, 
medieval and modern culture of India in many ways. The art and 
architecture of Orissa from the Maurya period onwards is one of the 
glories of India, and the Sanskrit scholarship of Orissa is also note- 
worthy in the annals of the intellectual achievements of medieval 
Hindudom. The vernacular literature of Orissa is in its extent and 
variety quite in the forefront of Indian literatures; and in its totality it 
presented largely a local idiom of the same pan-Indian speech, so to say. 
More than any other Modern Indian Language, with the exception 
perhaps of Malay alam in its Mani-pravdlam style, Oriya has absobred 
the vocables of Sanskrit, without abandoning its own native Prakritic 
element. Oriya poets of the 1 7th- 1 8th centuries revelled in the 
treasures of the Sanskrit dictionary which they seem to have absorbed 
in toto for their language, and poems like some of those composed by 
Upendra Bhanja are tours de force in the use of Sanskrit words which 
would be the despair of any other Modern Indian language. But 
barring the usual translations or adaptations of the Bhdgavata Parana, 
the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata , and works of a religious and Pura- 
nic character which did their great service to the Oriya people in bring- 
ing the ancient and medieval thought and culture and romance of the 
old Hindu world before the masses, besides a number of romances of a 
stereotyped and artificial character, there was nothing of an outstanding 
and pan-Indian importance in early Oriya literature, comparable with, 
for example, the Rajasthani lyrics of Mira Bai, the Hindi poems of 
Kabir, or the Early Awadhi or Eastern Hindi Rdmdyana of Tulasidasa. 
One or two historical romances like the Kdnci-Kdvert f however, show a 
freshness in them and simplicity of execution which inspired in the 
19th century a talented Bengali poet like Rangalal Banerji to emulate 
it in his own mother^tongue. The fullest unfoldment of the Oriya 
spirit through literature was to come during the second half of the 1 9th 
century, and that happened with the quickening of the Oriya intellect 
through its contact with the literature in its sister-speech Bengali, and 
with something which was much greater, viz.,, English literature. 

This fascinating subject, that of the development of Modern 
Oriya literature as something of which both Orissa and India can feel 
ptoud, has been taken up by Professor Priyaranjan Sen in the work 
under review. Prof. Sen is one of the few scholars who are 
not Oriya-speakers and who have nevertheless studied Oriya m 
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good purpose; in fact, his fame as a scholar of the Oriya language 
and its literature is not confined to Bengal only, he is listened 
to with respect in Orissa also by scholars who know his work. 
Prof. Sen has already made successful excursions into the field of 
European influence in the development of literature in modern 
India, one result of which is his well-known book in English, Western 
Influence on Bengali Literature. He has taken in hand his survey of 
the history of literature in present-day Orissa with both knowledge and 
sympathy; and the result is the present book, the first one of its kind 
in English, which is of the nature of tribute from a Bengali scholar to 
the literature in a language which is own sister to his mother-tongue. 

The Oriya people were rather unfortunately situated in the early 
part of the 1 9th century through a series of events which took place in 
the 1 8th. During the 1 6th- 17th centuries, before the final annexa- 
tion of Orissa to the Mogul empire, Orissa was literally a cock-pit in 
Eastern India where Mogul and Pathan and local Hindu princes fought 
for power and for very existence. The decay of Mogul rule at Delhi 
led to the establishment of the practically independent Nawabship of 
Bengal during the first quarter of the 18th century, and Orissa was 
tagged on to it as a back-wood province; but the Marathas from Nag- 
pur made an easy conquest of Orissa, and for some two generations the 
Oriyas were under Maratha rule. The British took over Orissa from 
the Marathas in 1803. The Oriya people, not caring for the official 
Persian language under the Moguls and the Nawabs of Bengal, had to 
accept the dominance of Bengali officials high as well as petty in most 
of the departments of the administration, and this state of things con- 
tinued throughout the period of Maratha rule and Early British govern- 
ment. The Oriya language fell into the background like the people 
itself; and the close agreement of Oriya with Bengali made for a very 
wide use, to the improper exclusion of Oriya, of Bengali for education 
and administration. The advent of the Christian Missionaries from 
the first decade of the 19th century began to prepare ground for a 
movement among patriotic Oriyas for the rehabilitation of their mother- 
tongue. The development of an Oriya press from the second half of the 
19th century strengthened this movement, and gradually Oriya became 
mistress in her own home by the end of the third quarter of the 19th 
century, notwithstanding the sincere if unthinking misgivings of a num- 
ber of Bengali writers and officials familiar with Oriya who honestly 
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believed in the linguistic identity o£ Oriya and Bengali* The story of 
missionary activities in Orissa and of the service rendered by the 
missionaries and the journalists and other literary men to the cause of 
education and culture as well as linguistic and literary revival in the 
province have been lucidly put forth in the first two chapters of Prof. 
Sen’s book. In the next three chapters the author has given critical 
appraisements of the contributions to Oriya literature by the triumvirate 
in the history of Modern Oriya literature, namely, Radhanath Ray 
(1848-1908) the father of Modern Oriya Poetry, Madhusudhan Rao 
(1853-1912) the innovator of a new lyric and a new prose in Oriya, 
and Phakir Mohan Senapati (1843-1918) the greatest prose-stylist of 
present-day Oriya. These three great writers embody the spirit of 
modernism in Oriya literature, and Prof. Sen has succeeded in giving his 
readers some idea of their special characters, their excellences, and their 
places in the history of Oriya literature. Three other chapters deal 
with Dramatic Literatute (Oriya has produced a rich crop of dramas, 
some of which are of real and abiding merit and interest), with contem- 
porary authors, movements and tendencies, and with a general retrospect. 
Orissa is now a self-contained province, and the newly-founded Univer- 
sity of Utkal will be a centre for the development and expansion of 
literary and other culture among the Oriya people. A bright future for 
Oriya literature can thus be easily ' prognosticated. Among the note- 
worthy achievements of the Oriya scholars of the present day is to be 
mentioned the great quadri lingual lexicon of the Oriya language, in 
Oriya-Oriya-English-Hindi-Bengali, which came out in 7 volumes during 
193 1- 1 940, the Puma Chandra Bhasha-Kosha of the late Gopal Chandra 
Praharaj. Two appendices bring Prof. Sen’s work to a close, one on 
Western Influence on Oriya Literature , and the other on the history 
of the English School at Puri (1835-1840), which formed the first ex- 
periment in bringing the Oriya people into direct contact with English 
literature, short-lived though this experiment was. 

Prof. Sen’s book is eminently readable; and although it is quite 
possible that the treatment could have been made more extensive and 
that there are errors of omission and commission, and although it is con- 
ceivable that the view-point may at times differ from that of critics 
and students whose mother-tounge is Oriya, it must be admitted that 
Prof* Sen has performed his task which has been a labour of love for 
him conscientiously and with a genuine desire to make recent 
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literature in an important Indian language better known to the outside 
world. 

I trust the book will be appreciated generally, and this appreciation 
will be an encouragement for Prof. Sen to continue his labours in this 
domain. 

I think it was quite a happy idea to give quotations from the Oriya 
authors in a Roman transliteration all through, and I only wish that 
the limitations of the press in the matter of capped and dotted types, 
combined with an occasional carelessness, did not stand in the way 
of a rigidly correct and a consistent scheme of Romanisation all 

Suntti Kumar Chatterji 



THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MYSORE ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL DEPARTMENT for the year 1941, Mysore, 1942, 
pages 285, with 26 plates. 

The report is divided into six parts dealing respectively with 
administration, conservation of ancient monuments, study of ancient 
monuments and sites, coins, manuscripts and inscriptions examined 
in 1941. 

The section on epigraphy forms the most useful part of the report 
under review. Of the more important records, mention may be 
made of those of Gariga Srtpurusa (year 39), of Calukya Tribhuvana- 
malla Vikramaditya VI (Calukya-Vikrama 27, the date falling on 
February 8, 1103 a.d.), of Cola Rajendra I (year 19 and Saka 953 
the date falling on April 2, 1030 a.d.) and Vlrarajendra (Saka 992= 
1070 a.d.), of Hoysala Narasimha I and II and Ballala II and III, 
and of the Vijayanagara emperors Harihara II, Devaraya II, Krsna- 
devaraya and Sadasiva. The text of the documents is usually trans- 
cribed in Kannada, Devanagari and Roman scripts, although this system 
has not been followed in all cases (cf. inscription No. 41 at pp. 215- 
17). Unfortunately the transcripts do not always appear to be quite 
reliable. No emendations have been suggested even for extremely 

defective passages (cf. the verse gataJllam v ra-ballaladevam 

at p. 2 1 6, the note “Kannada language and characters” being in- 
accurate in this case). An interesting inscription (p. 153) from the 
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Kollar District records the grant of the wellknown nettaru-kodage, 
i.e. grant of land for shedding blood, comparable with the mrtyuka- 
vrtti of the Garra grants of Candella Trailokyavarman (EL, XVI, 
pp. 272ft.). Several of the epigraphs refer to the Kalamukha priests 
entitled Kriyasaktyacarya, 

The plates accompanying the report are nicely executed. The 
alinganamurti of Uma-Mahesvara from Belgami reproduced in plate 
I is a very beautiful piece of sculpture. Another interesting piece 
from the same place is the so-called SHlabrahma, believed to represent 
the self-sacrifice of a person and reproduced in plate XIII, fig. !. 
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Arohiv Orientalnl, vol, XVI, nos. I «*2 (December. 1947) 

O. Fris. — Notes on Hala s S at t as at . Some strophes from the antho- 

logistic Sattasai of Hala have been discussed to show that Weber, 
following the erroneous interpretations of the commentators of 
old, had misunderstood them. 

— o — Two Words from Amarusataka . The words discussed here are 

anatimant and varkarakarkara. 

Annual Bulletin of the Nagpur University Historical Society, 

No 2 (October, 1947). 

A. Avasthi. — Sati — Was it a Vedic Rite ? The Rgvedic and 
Atharvavedie passages interpreted by some as sanctioning the 
burning of the widow on the funeral pyre of her dead husband 
really do not contain such sanctions. ‘The verses simply des- 
cribe the rites a widow had to perform after the death of her 
husband.’ The custom of the self-immolation of widows was 
not prevalent in the Vedic age. 

V. W. Karambelkar. — Atharvan Witchcraft . The efforts to influ- 
ence the course of events by means of spells and rituals without 
any favour of the divine powers is magic. The essential subject- 
matter of the Atharvaveda is magic blended here and there with 
religious practices. The present paper deals with the offensive 
magic or witchcraft as referred to in the Atharvaveda. 

K. S. Lal. — The Spirit of the Muslim Government in India . The 
article adduces concrete evidence to show that the Muslim rulers 
of India were not so generous and so tolerant towards the non- 
Muslims as some scholars seek to prove. 

Bharatiya Vldya, vol. VIII, nos 8, 9 <ft 10 (August-October. 1947) 

D. R. Mankad. — Candragupta Maurya and the Greek Evidence • 
Accounts of several Greek writers as given by MacCrindle men- 
tion the names Xandrames and Sandrocottus. Some scholars take 
both the names to have a reference to the same person viz. 
Candragupta Maurya, while others think that Xandrames refers 
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to the Nanda king a and Sandrocottus to Candragupta Maurya. 
The paper points out serious difficulties that stand in the way 
of all these identifications. It is not possible to find any reference 
in these Greek accounts to the Nandas and Mauryas without 
distortions of those very accounts as also of the Indian traditions. 

V. B. Athavale. — Solution of the Dvaraka Controversy . There are 
two places in Kathiawad associated with the name of Krsna’s 
new capital Dvaraka. One is near Port Okha and has become 
a place of pilgrimage, and the other is near Kodinar on the sea 
coast known by the name Mul-dwaraka. Gomanta and Raivataka 
mentioned in the Mahabhdrata along with the fortress of Dvaraka 
are identified in this paper with the Girnar mountain and the 
Gir hills respectively. Hence the writer of the paper concludes 
that Mul-dwaraka was the place where the fortress was first 
built. Gradually Krsna extended his control northwards, where 
modern Dwaraka near port Okha is situated. 

A. S. Gopani. — Some of the Missing Links in the History of 
Astrology . This instalment of the article deals with the works 
of Aryabhata II, Balabhadra, Bhattotpala and Caturveda Prthii- 
dakasvamin. 

H. C. Bhayani. — Svayambhu and Hemacandra. A comparison of 
Hemacandra’s Chando' nu'sasana and Svayambhu ’s Svayambhu - 
cchandas proves that the former is indebted to the latter. 

D. S. Triveda. — The Date of Lord Buddha , J793 B.C. According 
to the suggested interpretations of the Puranic and Buddhist tradi- 
tions, Chinese accounts, Kalhana’s statement and the evidence 
of Manimekhalai, the Nirvana of Buddha took place in the year 
1793 B.C. 

P. K. Gode. — A Rare Manuscript of the V edabhdsyasdra of Bhattoji 
Diksita. The fragment of the Rgvedic commentary published 
here is ‘preponderantly grammatical’ and is based on the Veda - 
bhdsya of Madhavacarya, 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental and Afrioan Studies, University of 
London, vol. XII, pt. 1 

T* Burrow. — Dravidian Studies VI : The Loss of Initial c/s in 
' South Dravidian . 
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John Brough. — Lilatilaka : A Sanskrit Tract on Malayalam Gra- 
mmar and Poetics , The Lilatilaka assigned to the 14th century 
A.C., professes to have dealt with ‘the style of literature known 
as manipravdla / a mixture of vernacular and Sanskrit. 

Journal of Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, vol. VIII, part 2 

(July-December, 1947) 

K. C. Varadachari. — A Note on Use of the Terms Adhidaivatam 
and Adhyatmam in the Kenopanisad . According to this Note, 
the ascent of man towards Godhead is described by the term 
adhydtma ; and adhidaivata refers to the ‘Divine Grace-action’ 
for an individual. 

P. L. Narasimhaswami. — Laghusabdarthasarvasva. The Laghu - 

sabddrthasarvasva is a Sanskrit Encyclopedia (still in manuscript) 
by a scholar (of the 19th century) named Paravastu Venkata 
Rangacaryalu Ayyavaralugaru of Vizagapatam. The nature and 
scope of the work have been described in the Note. 

K, C. Varadachari. — Yoga Psychology in the Minor Upanisads. 
Angas (accessories) of Yoga, viz., Yama , Niyama , Asana, etc. 
form the subject-matter of the article. 

T. Venkatacharya. — - srsrof: qrf^fPTWT: (Significant Technical Terms 
in Panini). Paninian terms like svara, vyanjana , brasva, dirgha — 
thirty-six in number have been explained to show that they directly 
convey their appropriate meanings. 

T. Viraraghavachari. — . A new com- 
mentary called V aisesik ar a say an a has been added to the Sutras 
of Kanada. This instalment contains the 1st Adhyaya of the 
work. 

K. Sathakopachari. — . The manuscript described here 
in Sanskrit is a rhetorical treatise by Nrsimhanarayanakavi written 
on the line of the well-known Kuvalayananda. 

— o - Rare Manuscripts found in the Library of the Sri Venkatesvara 
Oriental Institute . Manuscripts numbering 177 have been 
named. 
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